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orld! Vy Shipladed into the Night! : 
ichtsman Clings to / 
oop Holds Course 


My FORTY-FOOT SLOOP was footing it 

up Long Island Sound like a scared cat 
before a stiff sou-west breeze,’ writes Tom 
Meyer of 280 Bronxville Road, Bronx 
ville, N. Y. 

“It was cold and wet aboard so | was 
in boots and oil skins. At midnight, off 
Smithtown Bay, it really began to blow 
My partner, Larry Starr, was below catch 
ng a nap, and a friend who had done no 
sailing before, was with me in the cockpit 
I asked him to take the tiller while | got 

1e dinghy we were towing, in on the deck 

1s afraid she might get away from us, 

ish against the stern with that fol- 
sea 

ad the dinghy halfway on deck when 

ra big comber came pounding over 

ern. Solid water swept my feet out 

m under me and overboard I went, 
weighted down by my heavy-weather gear 
I still clung to the dinghy, but its painter 
came adrift and my ship pulled away from 
me at a furious pace, faded quickly into 
the black night 

“The lad at the tiller didn’t know how 
to bring the boat about, just sat there 
frozen with terror. And there was I, in the 
middle of the vast, heaving Sound, unable 
to swim, clinging to an overturned dory, 
and lost, utterly lost in the blackness! 


‘Sooner or later, the frightened helms- 


man would waken Larry, and he would put 
back to pick me up. But the boat was 
already so far away they'd never find me 
in the dark. My teeth were chattering with 
the cold, my fingers getting numb. Pretty 
oodbye world 


and ail I meant to do rolled against the 


soon I'd let go and then 


t 


gunwale of the dinghy » ge i fresh grip 


and felt something hard dig into my side 
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BY ALL MEANS Get DATED 
| “EVEREADY” BATTERIES 
) THE FACT THAT a4 MAY 
NOT NEED THEM FOR WEEKS 
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THE MORE IMPORTANT 
a THEM FRESH NOW 
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Its oddly twisted horns mark this 
animal as an addax, one of several 
African antelopes taken by the man 
who describes his hunt on Page 26 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Introducing our authors to our readers by bits of personal history 


, oe rider,” 
says Elmer 
Keith, “is a cow- 
puncher with his 
brains knocked out, 
so you will have no 
trouble classifying 
me.’’ Actually 
Keith, who writes 
“Big Game Won't 
Always Run” this 
month, must be 
classed at the very 
top as a hunter and 
an authority on 
firearms. There is 
almost no outdoor occupation he has not 
tried with success at one time or another. 

A native Rocky Mountaineer, he has 
punched cows, ridden in bronco-busting 
contests, trapped coyotes, outfitted and 
guided many sportsmen, and sought 
gold as a placer miner. However, it is 
as a hunter and gun expert that he is 
best-known. “Have killed 92 head of 
big game,” he says, “and used about 
every available type of arm, from the 
old-timers up to the most modern, and 
have shot everything up to, and includ- 
ing, the .600 Jeffery double elephant 
rifle.” 

He has contributed many articles to 
OvutTpoor Lire and other leading maga- 
zines, and has written three manuals on 
six-gun bullets and loads. Since 1929, he 
has been operating a barge on the 
Salmon River, known, because of its 
dangers, as the River of No Return. He 
lives with his wife and two children, a 
boy and a girl, on his ranch on the North 
Fork of the Salmon River in Idaho. 





HERE are not 
many anglers 
who would relin- 


quish a fishing rod 
on which is fas- 
tened a fighting 
fish, to get a photo- 
graph of another 
angler in action. 
Paul Gartner has 
been known to do 
just that. Quiet 
spoken, when he 
speaks at all, Gart- 
ner has always been 
more interested in 
what the other man 
is doing, than in 
his own activities. 
He prefers listening to talking, 
watching and photographing other hunt- 
ers and anglers, to hunting and fishing 
on his own account. 

Gartner, however, has killed plenty of 
game, and tied onto plenty of fish. His 
favorite fish are the Midwest channel 
cats, that abound in the streams around 
Junction City, Kan., where he was born 
31 years ago. Since his Kansas boyhood, 
and early manhood at Kansas State 
College, where he was a star hurdler and 
captained the track team, Gartner has 
roamed far afield. He has hunted and 
fished from Minnesota to Arkansas, and 
from British Columbia to Mexico, spend- 
ing several weeks each fall hunting and 
exploring in the Canadian Northwest. 

The contributor of “Sky-Water Gold- 
ens” broke into print with his first story, 





and 


4 


a fishing yarn that was published in 
1928. In his subsequent writings, he has 
usually attempted to make the outdoors 
a safer place for the sportsman. His 
safety handbook, “First Aid Afield,” was 
published in 1934. Now living in Santa 
Monica, Cal., Gartner has been teaching 
swimming and life saving for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross there for more than 10 
years. 


F MOST hunters and fishermen were 

like Clifford R. Kopas, the noble tribe 
of professional guides would have a 
tough time making a living. Kopas has 
traveled as many miles through wild 
country as any man of his age (he was 
born in 1911) and has never taken a 
guide. 

Kopas was born on the Alberta, Can., 
prairies and never saw a mountain until 
he was 14. At that ripe age, he could 
wait no longer, took a saddle horse, tied 
a bite of grub on behind the saddle and 
set forth. Kopas rode 100 miles alone 
through the mountains, slept in wet 
clothes, was scared half to death a dozen 
times—and came home determined to 
try it again. The following year he was 
out alone for a month with a saddle 
horse and two pack animals. His parents 
had the police out looking for him, but 
Kopas came back under his own steam. 

A 1,500-mile trip from Calgary, Al- 
berta, to Bella Coola, on the Pacific 
Coast, with side jaunts in the mountains, 
was Kopas’s idea of the perfect honey- 
moon. They were 4 months in the saddle, 
but his wife evidently could take it, for 
they have been living happily in Bella 
Coola ever since. 

Between adventures, some of which 
gave him the undeserved reputation of 
being the most accomplished liar in 
British Columbia, and before the camera 
and the typewriter offered a livelihood, 
Kopas worked on ranches, harvested, 
taught school, and fished for salmon 
commercially. He now owns a small 
photographic shop in Bella Coola, but it 
sees little of him. 
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ORN in a sod house on the 

western Kansas prairies, Guy 
Von Schriltz is still a pioneer at 
heart. Memories of those early 
days when the Kafir corn 
patches were full of prairie 
chickens, and antelope roamed 
the far-flung cattle ranges, 
color the stories he writes to- 
day in his Pittsburg, Kan., law 
office. 

As a boy, the author of “Let 
"Em Eat Beef!” plowed sod, 
punched cows, and clerked in 
his dad’s general store. Young 
Von Schriltz killed his first deer in the 
old Cherokee Strip during his twelfth 
winter. There is little of the old West 
that he has missed in the years that 
followed. Seven years of railroading 
took Von Schriltz over a wide stretch 
of territory, but the Ozarks claim 
first place in his affections. Roaring 
River, the James or White Rivers, 
Bennett Springs or the Niangua see 
him every week-end. 











The wanderlust seems to have bitten 
Kopas again, for in his last letter the 


author of “Land of the Migrating 
Moose,” says he’s planning a pack-and- 
saddle journey northward to a chain of 
lakes in British Columbia, then by 
canoe into what is claimed to be the 
best virgin big game and sport-fishing 
country within riding distance of civili- 
zation. Luckily for us, he does stay 
home long enough to renew acquaintance 
with the typewriter and develop a few 
films. 


EAN, gray- 

thatched, but still 
on the sunny side 
of 50, Rupert E. 
West was born in 
the little Southern 
town of Moyock, 
N. C. He joined an 
engineering party 
soon after complet- 
ing school, and 
wandered about the 
country on various 
construction jobs, 
until Pancho Villa 
staged his famous 
raid on Columbus, N. M. West joined the 
U. S. Army Engineer Corps and was 
sent to Mexico with Pershing’s punitive 
expedition. 

While he was on the border West 
edited the battalion daily. He continued 
his editorial work on his return to 
Moyock, getting out a typewritten week- 
ly, which soon became a printed monthly 
devoted to education. 

The writer of “A Good Dog to Have 
Around” has been active in urging na- 
tional and state legislation on conserva- 
tion matters, was one of the organizers 
of the Atlantic Coast Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, and was a member of the 
Fraternity of Protection, and of the 
American Game Breeders Association. 
West is now Game Protector for the 
Sixth North Carolina District. 

West tells you that his wife is the 
champion hunter of the family. Mrs. 
West is a first-class hunter and angler, 
and the two West girls show signs of out- 
doing their parents in a few years. 

“IT smoke cigarettes,” he says, “take 
my liquor straight, get riled every time 
I see a dog or a child mistreated, and I 
can swear eloquently when occasion de- 
mands.” 





Von Schriltz shoots at the clay 
targets now and then. He won the 
Kansas State Singles championships 
in 1930, 1932, and 1933. 

Admitted to the Kansas bar in 
1914, Von Schriltz already had six 
years of professional authorship to 
his credit. Long hours in the court 
room, liberally punctuated with 
hunting and fishing trips, have never 
interfered with his literary output. 
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THE RIGHT ROAD 


The road to refreshment will lead you 
straight to Pabst Blue Ribbon. Brewed to 
highest standard, Pabst pleases millions 


today, as it has for five generations. 


© 1938, Premier-Pabst Sales Co., Chicago 


GOOD TASTE FOR 94 YEARS 














SEPTEMBER, 1938 This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or com 


omunity wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is illegal 





Marne offers you the chance to enjoy a 
double-barreled sporting trip this year] 
The last date for salmon, trout, togue, 
black bass, and perch is September 30th. 
But on the next day — October Ist — wood- 
cock, partridge, rabbit, squirrel, and bear 
are in season! Here’s where you can 
have the time of your life. The fish are 
scrappy in our cold September waters... 
and there’s a tang in the air to make 
your trigger-finger itch. Come to Maine 
with rod and guns! Good camp-sites... 
famous hotels, inns, and sporting-camps. 
Mail the coupon now. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 
> 4 / MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
We | 


Tourist Service, Dept. 284 
St. John Street, Portland, Maine 
Please send me the Official 
Hunting and Fishing Guide for 


Maine 
1938. 
Name 


Street 


City 


State 








When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 











Send your trophies to JONAS. 

Let these world-famous artists 

create tor you a mount that is 

correct in posture, expression, 

anatomy and minute detail. 

Get the benefit of years of ex- 

acquired in the field and in the studio— 

SXPERIENCE and skill that have won world-wide 
reconeeee for Jonas Master Taxidermists. 

VRITE on your letterhead or send 10c for val- 

a ‘le Field Guide and Art Catalog—two books every 

sportsman should have. 


verience 


1024 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLO. 











All Over the Map 


WITH 


P. A. PARSONS 
increase in New 


NCOU RAGING 
Brunswick’s moose officially’ re- 


ported. Wardens’ census shows that 
Province now contains about 4,000. Pro- 
portion estimated as 10 bulls to 15 cows 
and 10 calves. Northumberland with 900 
and Charlotte with 501 lead the counties. 
Last open season for moose in Province 
was 1936. Deer to total of 12,693 killed 
there last season. 

North Fork of South Branch of Po- 
tomac River, W. Va., yielded three 21- 
inch rainbow trout on opening day. 
Average size reported on that stream for 
that day was 12 to 15 in., no fooling... 





Roderfield, W. Va., man dug out fox den. 
Found mother fox, 5 young ones, and a 
big ground hog, all living in the same 
hole ...B. O. Webster, Superintendent 
of Fisheries, Wis., identifies strange, 
square-tailed, pink-fleshed fish caught by 
trout fisherman in Black Earth Creek, 
west of Madison, Wis., as a salmon. How 
did it get there? 

Louisburg, N. 8., Broadbill Guides’ As- 
sociation points out that swordfishing 
there is best when ocean water is cold, 
following normal winter with fields of 
gulf ice. Expected that broadbill catch 
will be big this season, owing to long, 
cold winter of 1937-38. Last year’s catch 
not up to par because of highest water 
temperatures on record ... Bob Davis, 
columnist, editor, raconteur, and good 
sportsman slipped a bit in his column in 
“New York Sun” recently. Spoke of 
Ovis dalli as “white goats.” Bob must 
know better. Perhaps a compositor 
made a sheep the goat. 

Pratt, Kan., man found muskrat nest 
in willow tree, 2 feet above surface, at 
Lake Ninnescah. No eggs reported yet 

. Pennsylvania fish commissioners vote 
to bar use of motor boats on Lake Le- 
Boeuf, famous muskie water in Erie 
County. Board opposes motor boats on 
small waters generally on ground “they 
play havoc with the fishing, and become 
a menace to the public in general.” ... 
Lakes in Brown County state game 
preserve and Morgan-Monroe _ state 
forest, Indiana, opened to fishing this 


Attean Lake Camps “wei.” 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for summer vacationist. Fishing, Hunting and Recrea- 
tional Resort. Every convenience—Every sport. Swimming— 
Canoeing and Mt. Climbing. 

ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
21 Log cabins all with baths, a large office, Expert guides, 
Real outdoor meals. Three jersey cows. Vegetables from our 
camp garden. Rates reasonable. Booklet and map on request. 





RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 
NORTHERN 


MACHIAS LAKE CAMPS “‘itine 


DEER, BEAR, PARTRIDGE, SMALL GAME 
17 Miles new highway into Maine’s unspoiled 
hunting grounds. Leave your car at end of road. 
3% miles in to home camps. 10 days hunting 
trip for $35. Good cabins, good eats. No other 
hunting camps here but mine. Haven’t a book- 
let, but will send full information upon request. 


FRED McGOWAN ASHLAND, MAINE 





The End of the Roady 


blazed trails. September—the perfect Maine Vacation 
Time. Good fishing, good food! Trout and salmon on 
fly or bait. 


TROUTDALE CAMPS 


where vacationists 


and sportsmen met Illustrated 
booklet. Moderate All 


rates. é mveniences On a 
strictly private road. Good hunt ion, t Write 


J. M. HARRIS TROUTDALE, MAINE 








BUCK HORN CAMPS 


In the Maine Woods 
In pine grove on shore of Jo Mary Lake. 
Wild life, fishing, hunting (DEER—BEAR), 
mountain climbing, boating, bathing, rest. 
Comfortable cabins, running water, fireplaces. 
Home cooking. Hay fever unknown. Book- 


let. Write 
JASPER HAYNES 
BOX 2 MILLINOCKET, MAINE 














HUNTERS Game is showing up 
888 exceptionally good 
At FOSTER’S WILDERNESS CAMPS in 


Northern Maine 
The heech nut crop is abundant here, which means ideal hanting 
conditions for big game. BEAR and DEER are numerous. Excellent 
OCTOBER DUCK SHOOTING (Blacks & Whistlers), also very good 
partridge shooting. Early October, with its crisp sunny days, is a 
delightful time for a hunting trip. Depot camp reached by aut 


For rates and details, write 
PATTEN, MAINE 








A. C. FOSTER 
COFFEE CREEK CHALET 


California’s Sportsmen’s Playground 
100 miles TROUT STREAMS. Pack back in 
the Trinity Alps Primitive Area. Fish the 
virgin waters of forty Alpine lakes, all away 
from any auto road. Write 


COFFEE CREEK CHALET 
Ray E. Tapie Carrville (Trinity Co.), Calif. 











Plenty of 


‘ Brook 
Salmon Trout 
weer. NEW BRUNSWICK FISHING .p:c''us. 
Also Good Bear, Deer, Partridge Hunting 
Good beds, food, and guides. Honorab le treatment 
Satisfied guests are my best recommendation. Sep 
tember fishing some of the aye f the ye ar. Come 
om you'll come ag 
— L. BARKER 
CANADA 


Prete GRAND 


this se —_ 


RILEY BROOK. 











season for first time. Heavily stocked 
with bass. 
Last link in Appalachian Trail, 2,000 
miles long, has been welded with the 
completion of the Maine section of 266 
miles. The Trail begins at Mount Katah- 
din, Me., and ends at Mount Oglethorpe, 
Ga. A ‘guide to this Maine section of | 
value to both sportsmen and hikers has | 





COMBINE FISHING & HUNTING 
Deer, Bear & Birds Sept.15 


Wonderful fly fishing for trout until Sept. 30 
auto at edge of wilderness and travel by canoe 
and fish over leased and protected streams, 
ponds (700 sq. mi. of territory), stop in 

log cabins. Best of guides and food. Rates re 
folder on request. Write or wire for reservations 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 
E. F. Fox, Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can. 





Leave 
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just been published by the Maine Appa- 
lachian Trail Club, Augusta ... Wis- 
consin has 145 state game refuges, con- 
taining 142 lakes and about 260 miles of 
stream. 

Run of striped bass in Saint John 
River, N. B., has been largest in years. 
Local guide experimented with flies on 
these fish, and took four of them at 
Hartt’s Island salmon pool, 6 miles west 
of Fredericton. Largest weighed 4 lIb., 
but the guide saw others estimated to 
weigh up to 30 lb. The fish caught were 
very gamy ... Four Detroit fishermen 
caught legal limit of lake trout in Mer- 
chant’s Lake, Algonquin Park, Ont., on 
June 23, and four of their fish weighed 
101 lb. Deep fishing with wobblers did it. 


Nova Scotia Tuna 


HE WHOLE south and east coasts of 

Nova Scotia are potential tuna-fishing 
grounds, and all tuna records except one, 
made during the last 30 years, have been 
made in Nova Scotia waters. Tuna run 
to great size in those waters. Some that 
weighed considerably more than half a 
ton have been harpooned there, and the 
largest ever taken by rod and line any- 
where was Thomas Howell’s 956 lb. blue- 
fin tuna, caught off Liverpool, N. S., in 
August, 1934. 

The common run is of bluefin tuna, 
and they enter Nova Scotia waters in the 
latter part of June, coming to the south- 
ern tip of the peninsula first, and then 
spreading northward until they are in 
great numbers along the entire coast. 
As a rule, the best fishing months are 
July, August, and September. The tuna 
remain fairly plentiful in October, and 
have been taken as late as November. 

One of the “hot spots” for this fishing 
is Wedgeport, where, during the season, 
great schools of tuna feed among the 
rocky Tusket Islands. The famous Sol- 
dier’s Rip is a tide stream about 2 miles 
long, in which thousands of tuna run- 
ning from 50 to 700 lb. may be seen feed- 
ing. Notable catches are made here. 
Michael Lerner, of New York, caught 26 
tuna, weighing 5,536 lb., in 8 days’ fishing 
in 1935. Loran Baker, of Yarmouth, took 
7 large bluefins in one afternoon. W. H. 
Edmonds, of California, caught 6 tuna, 
weighing 1,255 lb., in 5 hours’ fishing. 
During 1937, 435 tuna were taken there 
on rod and line. 

There are two methods of fishing for 
tuna in Nova Scotia. In powerful tides, 
such as in Soldier’s Rip, trolling gives 
the best results. The boat’s engines are 
kept at full speed, thus keeping her 
practically stationary in the tide rip, 
with the water streaming past. The bait, 
a whole fresh herring or mackerel, is 
usually trolled from the stern of a motor 
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YOU SEE HOW WELL THIS 
TOBACCO PACKS IN YOUR PIPE ? 
IT’S CRIMP CUT TO BURN SLOWLY 











MMM/ MAN-IT SMOKES 
COOL AND MILD FROM THE 
VERY FIRST PUFF. WHAT 
KIND OF TOBACCO IS THAT 

AGAIN ? 












boat. Some prefer to fish from a dory in 
tow. When a tuna is hooked, a guide in 
the motor boat cuts the dory loose, 
leaving the angler free to play the fish 
from the smaller boat. Those who have 
experienced a nautical broncho ride 


aboard a dory in the rip, while fighting 


a giant tuna on rod and reel, will never 
forget the thrill. 

Good average equipment would in- 
clude a 30-oz. rod tip, 12/0 or 14/0 reel, 
12/0 hook, 15-ft. leader of stainless-steel 
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IT’S PRINCE ALBERT- 


IT 
THE NATIONAL JOY | Sepa 


THE T-T 
SMOKE-AND WAIT TILL LODE as 
YOU SEE WHAT A SWELL 
‘CAKE’ IT PUTS IN YOUR 
PIPE TOO/ 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
IS ‘CRIMP CUTL. 

DRAWS BETTER- 

CAKES BETTER! 

AND PA. IS 















ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS! TRY PRINCE 
ALBERT FOR FASTER, TIGHTER- ROLLED 
“MAKIN’S” CIGARETTES THAT SMOKE 
MILDER, TASTIER. AROUND 70 SWELL 













‘NO-BITE’ TREATED 
FOR EXTRA 


PRIN 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 









LBERT 





“MAKIN’S” SMOKES TO THE TIN! 














pipefuls of fra- pA . 
grant tobacco 4, ef 
in every 2- bog 
LONG BURNING Pipe ay 


oz.tin of Prince Albert c Ghnarys d 
E TOBACCO 






Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, 


READ THIS GENEROUS MONEY-BACK OFFER 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
init to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 














Send for 


this new 


free book 


LSA 
Le SNSS h 


Here’s a sample of Wisconsin, in this big 
new book with thrilling outdoor pictures 
and description of the grand fishing and 
incomparable outdoor pleasures to be 
found here. 

And, by the way, if you could pick the 
best fishing time of all the year in Wis- 
consin, you'd probably take September. 
It’s still summer in September, but there’s 
a little something different in the air. The 
sun is mellow and the nights are begin- 
ning to carry a promise of crisp autumn. 

It’s real fishing time in real fishing 
country and the fish— muskies, bass and 
pike—are usually more willing than at 
any other time of year. Come up and give 
it a whirl. 





Send for this FREE book. 
get resor || Do it now! We would like 
ipo : IN || 40 madd it to you with oth- 
WS 


er illustrated literature. 
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WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
ROOM 20, STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WIS. 


Please send me, free, your big, new 
book, “56,000 Square Miles of Va- 
cationland—W isconsin,” and other 
illustrated literature. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


RELAX IN WISCONSIN 
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airplane wire, gaff, swivel, at least 300 
yd. of 39-thread line, and the regular 
shoulder harness. Such equipment may 
be rented in Nova Scotia. 

Among the many good tuna fishing 
spots along the Nova Scotia coast are 
Clark’s Harbor, with a long fishing sea- 
son lasting from July to October; Shel- 
burne Harbor, almost entirely landlocked 
and one of the most reliable fishing 
grounds on the coast; Jordan Bay, a 
long, narrow inlet which is a favorite 
resort of giant tuna; Liverpool, where 
the record tarpon was taken; Port Med- 
way, Lahave Islands, Chester, and Hub- 
bards.—A. O. 8S. 


Basswood and Quetico 


CANOE trip, starting at Basswood 

Lake in Minnesota, going up into the 
Quetico Provincial Park of Ontario, 
heading for Hunters Island, and finish- 
ing at Crane Lake, Minnesota, is a good 
one. If you’re going to fish on the Min- 
nesota side, you'll need a non-resident 
Minnesota fishing license. It costs $3. If 
you are going to fish in the Quetico, go to 
Canadian Point on Basswood, and get a 
park license. It costs $10. To camp in 
Canada, you'll need a travel permit. It 
costs $2. No fishing rights go with this 
permit. This trip is all right for a skilled 
woodsman, but if the tripper is not, a 
good guide will make for comfort and 
security. 

There are many portages. Most of 
these are marked, but the bears have a 
way of tearing down the signs. A topo- 
graphic aérial map of the park is pub- 
lished by the Department of the Interior, 
at Ottawa, at a reasonable price. 

The fishing in that section is excellent 
for lake trout, wall-eyes, Northern pike, 
and, in occasional lakes, for bass.—C. 
Roy Teller. 


Tip End of Yankeeland 


ESTERN Washington County, Me., 

has definite attractions for those 
wishing camping and fishing, as this 
section of the State is little-known to 
out-of-staters. It is possible to combine 
salt and fresh-water fishing here, with 
good sport at both. There is really wild 
country back from the coast that, at the 
same time, is within easy reach of good 
roads. 

There is excellent fishing for brook 
trout, landlocked salmon, black bass, and 
pickerel. There are many good trout 
streams, and, while there are no record 
breakers among the trout, there are 
enough 16 and 17-inchers to make it 
interesting. During the first half of June, 
when the locust flight is on, a lot of fun 
can be had with landlocked salmon. 

As to trout flies, Parmachene Belle, 
the Brown and Gray Hackles, Silver 
Doctor, Montreal, Coachman, and Yel- 
low Sally are among the best. A touch 
of red on a fly seems to make it attrac- 
tive to trout. If you have to buy any new 
flies for a trip to this section, you’d bet- 
ter wait until you reach Bangor or Ells- 
worth, and so be sure of getting the right 
patterns. 

Our pickerel lakes are mostly unfished, 
and 5 and 6-lb. pickerel are plentiful in 
these lakes. The September bass fishing 
has no superior and few equals in the 
country. I have caught them in Forbes 
Pond until my arm was tired, releasing 
all fish except a pair of 5-lb. beauties. In 
| the Narraguagus River are striped bass 
| and Atlantic salmon. If you have never 

hooked a 7 or 8-lb. striper on a streamer 
| fly with a trout rod, you have something 
a in thrills coming to you. 





In November and during the first half 
of December, we have some of the best 
deer hunting in the United States, and 
the deer country is very easy of access. 
There is also good bear hunting.—Vin- 
cent Fernald. 


DON'T HE EVER miss 2 SP 
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Mixed Bags in North Carolina 


AKE MATTAMUSKEET, in Hyde 
County, N. C., or the Northwest 
River in Currituck County, I would rec- 
ommend for black bass. In either of 
those counties there is splendid quail 
and deer shooting. For turkey, you’d 
have to go to Bertie, Gates, Martin, or 
Halifax counties. Quail also will be found 
in any of the counties mentioned, and the 
shooting is very good. 

The Northwest River can be reached 
from Moyock or Tulls. Room and board 
may be had at reasonable rates in Moy- 
ock.—Rupert West. 


Door County Islands 


ASHINGTON ISLAND, in Door 
County, Wis., is one of a group of 
islands off the Door County peninsula. 
It is about 6 by 4 miles in area, and is 
reached in half an hour by a ferry that 
runs several times a day. The island is 
occupied mostly by commercial fisher- 
men. There is a hotel there, with accom- 
modations at a reasonable rate, and a 
few cottages which can be rented. The 
island has not yet been developed into a 
resort, and is more or less in the rough. 
The ferry is located at Gail’s Landing. 
The bass and lake-trout fishing there 
is among the best in the land, and the 
fish are in wonderful shape due to the 
clear, cold water. Guides and power 
boats are available for the deep-water 
fishing.—George G. DeBrouz. 


Northern Michigan Trout 


HE PORCUPINE MOUNTAINS are 

located in the western part of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and the 
western partofOntonagonCounty. Route 
107 takes you part of the way into the 
mountains to the Lake of the Clouds, 
and from there you can get into some 
real back country and good trout streams. 

Gibbs City is located in Iron County. 
Going north from there you can hit 
Kidney or Martin lakes. North of Kidney 
Lake is a branch of the Ontonagon River, 
a swell trout stream. Newberry is in 
Luce County. Go north from there 20 
miles or so to the Two Heart River and 
its branches. It is not a hard country to 
get into, is beautiful, and has some real 
trout in its fast, cold streams. There are 
hundreds of real good places for trout 
in the Upper Peninsula.—John A. Wahl. 


Wyoming Big Game 
LK, deer, moose, black and brown 
bears, mountain sheep, and possibly 
grizzly bears, can be found in the coun- 
try around Bondurant, Wyo. Sheep 
hunting is hard work, but at times the 
sheep come down to timber line and are 
seen when you are hunting elk and deer. 
A hunter should be able to get elk and 
deer within three or four days after 
going in. Local residents see this game 
every day in the year.—Theo. J. Barker. 
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Kaibab Wildlife 


HE Kaibab National Forest in Arizona 

is one of the most productive game 
regions within the United States. It is 
divided into two parts—the northern, or 
Kaibab, division, and the southern, or 
Williams, division. Owing to the topog- 
raphy of the country, there is consider- 
able difference in the number and kind 
of wild animals to be found in the two 
divisions, which are separated by the 
Grand Canyon, says the Forest Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The mule deer found here differ some- 
what in habits from those in other parts 
of the State, and there are a number of 
smaller animals and lizards found only 
in this area. 

The Kaibab division is ideal mule-deer 
territory. The area was made a national 
game preserve in 1906, all killing of deer 
was prohibited, and government trap- 
pers and hunters greatly reduced the 
number of predatory animals. In con- 
sequence, the deer greatly increased un- 
til, in 1924, their number was estimated 
at 100,000. The range could not support 
so many, and large numbers of the deer 
died from starvation. It has been found 
that hunting, under supervision, is the 
only effective means to keep the quan- 
tity within bounds. Seasons and bag lim- 
its are changed to suit conditions, and 
camps have been established to accom- 
modate hunters. Hunters are required 
to check in and out of the hunting areas. 
Thus it is possible to concentrate the 
hunting on overstocked areas, and to re- 
move the load from sections that are un- 
derstocked. Now the deer are numerous 
where the food supply is sufficient to 
care for them properly. 

The annual increase of the deer is es- 
timated to be 10 to 20 percent. That in- 
crease may be killed without depletion 
of the breeding stock. So the number of 
the deer and fine hunting conditions 
make the Kaibab an excellent hunting 
ground. The game-management plan 
prevents killing deer along the roads 
and in easily accessible locations. 





G'WAY HONEY, 
LEMME SLEEP 
wont YOU? 








Western North Carolina 


HERE IS GOOD TROUT fishing at 

Banner Elk, N. C., for both brown and 
rainbow trout. A fishing club, in which 
a number of persons connected with the 
local Lees-McRae College are interested, 
controls Wildcat Lake and about 4 miles 
of the Elk River. This club acts in a 
protective and codperative capacity, a 
warden being on duty all the time. Fly- 
fishing only is permitted. But the waters 
of both lake and stream are open to the 
public throughout the season upon pay- 
ment of a small daily fee. 

Each year the club puts 50,000 young 
trout into rearing pools and small tribu- 
taries along the river. These trout come 
from eggs hatched in special troughs of 
running water in the furnace rooms of 
the college. 

Edgar H. Tufts, president of the col- 
lege, and Johnny Mackorell, director of 
athletics, are the king fishermen of the 
club, fishing almost every day. Trout up 
to 22 in. long have been taken this sea- 
son. The conservation measures which 
are being applied have resulted in better 
fishing.—M. Glovier. 
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Unsurpassed 
Sport Regions 
for Largest 


Antlered Game 





A 66-INCH SPREAD WITH 36 POINTS 
Back in Canada’s northwoods giant moose are ranging freely, or it may be a big 
lumbering black bear or a sleek buck with a record rack of horns. Following 
guide, there'll be thrilling 
Canada’s 


untrammelled bush trails with your woods-wise 
opportunities to bag your limit and test your sportsman’s 


best big game regions are conveniently reached by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


prowess. 


Make your hunting plans NOW! ... Let us make recommendations based on your 


requirements. Information received from our hunting scouts is yours for the asking. 


Camadian Pacific 


Write or wire A.O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 1229 Windsor Station, Montreal, Que., Canada 





al RIZE 
ys : 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
been cought at Calvert's than at any other 
camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the post 25 years prove this statement. The < 
World's Record Musky came trom these waters. 
Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing. 
Deer and Duck hunting. Six comps. Comfort 
able cottages. Modern Houseboat and 1 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips out- 


fitted. Write for folder. wy 
? 
E. Calvert 


RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO” 










LAKE TROUT 
MUSKIES 


SEPTEMBER -OCTOBER 


Get a thrill fishing in September- 
October. Lake Trout, Muskies, Bass, Wall-eye, 
Pike abound. Five Wilderness Camps in virgin 
territory. Combine duck shooting with fishing. 
This region is natural breeding ground and 
gathering point before southern flight. Now 
booking for Big Game season. Bear and 
Deer plentiful. Best equipment. 
Licensed Guides. Reached by R. R. 
or auto. Send for folder. Address 


Green's Camps 


Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 




























‘LAKE OF 
THE WOODS’ 





























4 OBABIKON BAY CAMP 

LAKE OF THE WOODS LAKE OF THE WOODS 
Unsurpassed Fishing for Giant MUSKIES, Lodge and separate sleeping cabins with screened 
BASS, WALLEYES” GREAT NORTHERNS porches. Close to Ft. Frances and Kenora highway. 
Excellent fishing and hunting. Big MUSKIES, BASS, 
Moose—Deer—Bear—Ducks in season PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE, LAKE TROUT.’ Plenty 
Remote Island — Log lodge & sleeping cabins Moose, Deer, Bear. Housekeeping Cabins. Meals. 
electric lights, hot & cold showers Boats. Motors. Guides, Write for information and map. 

Make Hunting Reservations Now H. CANAVAN 
\ Limited accommodations. For folder, write EMO, ONTARIO CANADA 

ARTHUR J. MILLER, MORSON, ONT. 




















Marsh Miller Lake 
390 mi. No. of Chicago (8 hr. dr.) 
25 mi. No. of Eau Claire, Wis. 
Hskpg. Cottages—4 people—$15 and $18 
ver week, with boat and bed linen included. 
Fishing guaranteed. 


BEARS—BEARS—BEARS! 


If you want a big, black shiny fellow, plus 
a fine camping and fishing trip arrive at 
Metagama Sept. 1st. Folder gives full in- 
formation. Bear and small game license, 


































$15.50. Pre-season rates. 
Black Bass, Wall-eye, Northern Pike, Pan Fish 
BATES CAMPS Deposit half amount with reservation. 
Camp 2, Metagama, (\ (via c. P. R.) Ont. R. L. STEVENS, PROP. BLOOMER, WIS. 
ceT BIG MUSKIES at 
WRITE 
Pike 7 7S Deer 
Trout WILLET’S LODGE — Ducks 
Muskies sis MAYWARD, WIS Grouse 
Bass trees « Partridge 
ON BIG LAKE CHIPPEWA FLOWAGE 
20 MILES EAST OF HAYWARD 
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Where the Mallard Ducks 


HUN Spend the Winter 


Once again the guests of the “House- 
boat—-Walter Adams” will enjoy the 
Finest Mallard Duck Shooting in Amer- 
ica. Thanks to our Government Pro- 
gram and the excellent administration 
of same, we again have a wonderful 
flight of ducks and all reports promise 
an enormous increase this season. We 
will book six parties of not less than ten 
guests each, for 1 week each. Our shoot- 
ing now entails no hardships, and is 
more or less “Rocking Chair Style.” 
Limit shooting is merely incidental to 
the day’s pleasure, and in Dec. QUAIL 
SHOOTING CAN BE ENJOYED IN THE 
AFTERNOONS. For details, write 


J. A. WILKIN 
_WATSON ARKANSAS 


« BIG TROUT > 


AndOtherFightingGameF ishGuaranteed 
A REAL CAMP FOR REEL SPORTSMEN 
Off the beaten path—no motor roads—main camp 
completely modern. Complete outfitting. Refer- 

ences and rates furnished. Write or Wire 
CAMP KAWENE 
KAWENE (Hunting in Se rason ) ONTARIO, CANADA 


J Have you ever fished in Sept. 
for BASS MUSKIES . 
CAMP TROUT? And gone DUCK 


HUNTING too? You can, if 

CHAMPLAIN you come to Camp Champlain. 
Big Game in Oct. & Nov. 

* Rates $5-$10 a day everything 


included. Years of experience 
NORTHERN behind us. Write oe wire 


ONTARIO Len Raghee, Mer. 
Camp Cha 
” _ Trout Mills, od Canada 





MOOSE COUNTRY 


A few reservations still open to hunt with Dodds 
Brothers, experienced guides and outfitters, in 
Northern Ontario’s 
Best Moose Hunting Country 


For particulars, write 


datario DODDS BROTHERS “"értaric 


MUSKIES—DUCKS—DEER 


In Northern Ontario 
Make your fall trip a most enjoyable one by combining 
All Three of These in The One Trip 
We are well equipped and prepared to serve you. For 
reservations write or wire 


KERVIN BROTHERS 
STURGEON FALLS ONTARIO, CANADA | 











CANADA'S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
IMA M Ea LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 


A real North Woods Gone. reg rm we st Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Ba 

Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams ‘st A o iuides 
equipment Excellent Table and Service Write 

T. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 








Tackle Testers Are Waiting 


Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes—game 
fish that make your gear sing and your nerves tingle, 
are laying in wait for you along French River. Stay 
at comfortable, Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley Bay. Guests 
can drive todoor. Private Cottages. Central Dining Room. 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT, 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Excellent deer and bear hunting, too. 











~ We're Opening Up Virgin Hunting Territory 


In Northern Ontario 


BIG MOOSE HEADS — BEAR 


September fishing for MUSKIES, BASS, TROUT 
is superb. Make reservations NOW for your fall 
fishing and hunting trip, and we'll see that you 
get what you want. 

KENNEALLY LODGE & CAMPS 


P. H. Ament Sioux Lookout, Ont., Canada 
__ (Forme rly at Hudson, Ont. ) 


ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
cenery flora and fauna; attractive. well-illustrated. 





Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or l5ec for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 


Ketchikan, Alaska 








Hunting In Cuba 


ER and wild boars are the big game 

which the hunter in Cuba can expect 
to find. All things considered, the best 
sport will be found in the provinces of 
Camaguey and Oriente, where the deer 
are the most plentiful. In the provinces 
of Pinar del Rio and Santa Clara they 
are still found, though scarce, while, in 
the provinces of Havana and Matanzas, 
they no longer exist. Hunting is usually 
done on horseback. 

Wild pigeons, mourning doves, ducks, 
snipe, and quail give plenty of sport to 
the scatter-gun enthusiast. Pigeons are 
abundant. Look for them in the man- 
groves near the coast, for the pigeons 
feed voraciously upon the mangrove 
seeds. Another good place is in groves 
of palm trees, which also furnish food 
for the birds. These pigeons are good- 
sized birds, they are rapid flyers, and it 
takes close and fast shooting to get 
them. The rice fields are good places to 
hunt mourning doves, particularly early 
in the morning. If you can locate their 
roosting places, there, too, you'll have 
some fine sport. Cuban hunters often 
make really big bags of these birds. 

Each winter, many ducks may be 
found in the fresh-water lakes, of which 
there are a number. Ariguanabo and 
La Deseada lakes are particularly good 
spots for ducks. Quail are fairly plenti- 
ful. 

American citizens need no passports, 
and the policemen, as a general thing, 
either speak or understand English. 
Firearms and ammunition cannot be 
taken into the island without a special 
permit. For this, as well as information 
about the hunting laws, it is well to 
write the National Tourist Commission, 
in Havana, for regulations are subject 
to change.—C. Besse Washburn. 


More Michigan Trout Tips 


OR BROOK AND RAINBOW trout go 

to Newberry, Mich., and fish the Two 
Heart River. The Fox River on M-28, 
north of Seney, also is an excellent 
stream. The east branch of the Tah- 
quamenon, west of Eckerman on High- 
way 123, and going to the head of the 
stream by a dirt road, will give you good 
fishing. 

The Sucker River also is very good. 
Take a dirt road off M-77 to reach it. 
You'd better ask local advice as to the 
road. This stream produces some very 
fine brook and rainbow trout. As for 
equipment, see local hardware mer- 
chants,and use large flies.—Theron Meyer. 


Ontario Fishing Tour 


OR an ideal vacation, I'd recommend 

that you drive to the Soo, cross the 
border there, and then drive to Thes- 
salon, Ont. There you are in a fine hunt- 
ing and fishing country. Camping sup- 
plies and food may be purchased locally 
at reasonable prices. That country is 
filled with lakes—good bass, wall-eyed 
pike, and lake-trout waters. Scenically, 
it is beautiful, being rolling and wooded. 

From Thessalon you can drive to 
Sudbury, also surrounded by a good 
hunting and fishing country, with nu- 
merous lakes and streams. Then, going 
still farther, you come to North Bay, on 
Lake Nipissing. This lake is noted for 
its large lake trout. There are good 
tourist accommodations. Returning you 
can drive to Toronto, and thence to Ni- 
agara Falls, crossing the border again 
there.—V. A. Stonebreaker. 


Ozarks River Fishing 


HE ELEVEN Point River rises in How- 

ell County, Mo., flows through Oregon 
County, and then empties into the Black 
River in Arkansas. Because it runs 
through a mountainous, wooded region, 
its flow is often rapid. Largely spring- 
fed, its waters are cold and less subject 
to high spring floods than many other 
streams. At low stage, it can be floated 
for about half its length. 

It is one of the best fishing streams in 
the Ozarks, but not so well-known or so 
hard-fished as many. Bass, crappies, 
bluegills, and channel cats, as well as 
other fish, abound in it. Long sand bars, 
fast rapids, and riffles, offer good sport to 
the fly-fisherman and plug caster, while 
deep pools tempt the man who prefers 
still-fishing. 

Good outfitting points are Willow 
Springs, West Plains, Alton, Thomas- 
ville, and Kashkonong. These Missouri 
towns and villages afford accommoda- 
tions,—in hotel, cottage, or cabins—as 
well as supplies. Outfitters furnish 
boats, guides, and camp equipment for 
float parties.—C. A. Cummins. 


Fishing Near Champlain 


HE FISH TO BE HAD in Lake Cham- 

plain, lying in both Vermont and New 
York, are large and small-mouthed bass, 
pickerel, Northern pike, wall-eyes, yel- 
low perch, and smelt. There are numer- 
ous bays and coves which give excellent 
fishing. For tackle, the usual bass equip- 
ment is needed, with both bait-casting 
and fly-casting outfits. 

The mouths of the Lamoille and Mis- 
sisquoi rivers in Vermont are good for 
wall-eyes and smallmouths. The wall- 
eyes are to be found on the bottom, and 
you will need to troll slowly. The La- 
moille enters the lake near the Sand 
Bar bridge. The upper waters of that 
river have trout fishing. There is pretty 
good bass fishing in it as far as Cam- 
bridge, and there are large rainbows and 
browns above’ Jeffersonville. Above 
Richford, the Missisquoi offers trout 
fishing; below it, bass. 

There are plenty of good trout streams 
not far away from Lake Champlain. In 
the Brown’s River, below Jericho, are 
large brown trout. They are hard to 
get, and there it is a slow, meadow river. 
The Seymour River from Cambridge, 
where it enters the Lamoille, and on up 
through the little village of Pleasant 
Valley, yields brown and rainbow trout. 
There are brook trout in its headwaters. 
This stream goes back to near Mount 
Mansfield, the highest mountain in the 
State, and is worth fishing if only for 
the scenery. Nearly all of the streams 
entering the Lamoille above Cambridge 
are good for trout. The best fishing in 
the Lamoille itself is near Johnson and 
Hyde Park. The river is large enough 
for real fly-fishing, and some large rain- 
bows are taken. 

There are many trout streams around 
Orleans and Barton, Vt. The best of the 
large streams are the Black, Barton, and 
Clyde rivers. There are plenty of lakes 
with good fishing, also.—B. M. Johnson. 
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-with one of the finest packs 





of hounds on this continent. We are 
official bunting guides for the Southern 
Pacific Lines of Mexico. Jaguars guaranteed. Other 
Mexican Game hunted on same trip. References: 


sportsmen who hunted with us last season. 
Write for complete information 


The Lee Brothers 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


(Formerly of Paradise, 


Lion e Bear e Jaguar e Deer e Wild Turkey 





Arizona) 











Hunt With Lunt & Johnson 


in Old Mexico 


Twenty-five successful years as hunters and 
guides in Chihuahua and Sonora. Bear, Lion, 
Deer, Turkey, other game and Trout. Beautiful 
scenery. Ancient ruins. Our headquarters in 
Sierra Madre Mts., 200 mi. SW of El Paso, Tex. 
Honest, reliable service guaranteed. Write 

Cc. Lunt, Colonia Pacheco, Chih., Mex. 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Acuna 
Hunting a Fishing Club, Mexican License 
No. 6-3-15289 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

We aim to satisfy. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 








BIG GAME HUNTERS! 


IDAHO BIG GAME AND FISH 


In the Heart of the Salmon River Mountains 


Old Time Western Ranch—30 years outfitting 
and guiding experience. In one of the best un- 
spoiled game territories in North America. 


ELK — DEER — GOAT — SHEEP — BEAR — COUGAR 
BOYLE RANCH 


_ Loon Cc reek, , Stanley P. oO. 


In the Montana Rockies — — Est. 1922 
A substantial mountain ranch in a pictur- 
esque setting just northeast of Yellowstone 
Park. No formality. All dude activities. 
Excellent trout fishing. 

ELK AND BEAR SEASON OPENS SEPT. 15 
Ed. J. tkerman Nye, Montana 


Idaho 











Come to Montana 
Pack in with us to the South Fork of the 
Flathead Primitive area for 
SUPERIOR ELK TROPHIES, MOUNTAIN GOAT 
And a chance at bear Bring your fly tackle along for 
me real trout fishing after you get your meat Hurry! 
Season opens Sept. 15. Ten day all-expense hunt, $150. 


GORDON RANCH 
SEELEY LAKE 


(Telegraph addr 


MONTANA 


soula, Montana) 





ELK + ~ MONTANA 


SPECIAL RATE this fall, beginning Sept. 15th. 
ELK ONLY! Get yours! $150 per person. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Finest hunting grounds in 
America. Make reservations quickly. Limited 
amount of hunters will be taken. Write 


JOE HALLE 
R_W R Hunting Lodge Glacier Park, Mont 








HUNT LIONS | 


IN UTAH... NOW! 


Get your lion in America’s wildest and most scenic 
wonderland any time of year, with a full pack of 
famous, well trained dogs. No license required. 
Rates reasonable for all inclusive pack trips. 
Write or wire for full information and references. 


JOE JUDD CEDAR CITY, UTAH 








Sportsmen who want the 
finest True to Life Mount- 
ings of sheep, goat, caribou, moose, elk, 
deer and bear can always rely on Bonner. 
\ Also expert tanning. Write for FREE 
valuable field guide and literature. 
BONNER TAXIDERMY STUDIOS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Virginia Shore Fishing 


ATHEWS COUNTY, VA., has some 

very fine fishing, but is practically 
unknown except to a favored few. Only 
during the last few years has it begun 
to attract outsiders in any considerable 
numbers. 

While we do not often land the bigger 
fish, a man who is content to come in 
with a couple of washtubs full of mullet, 
croakers, spot, trout, tautog, rock, blues, 
and perhaps occasionally a cabio, these 
the catch of a party of four or five, finds 
Mathews an ideal spot, and he is usually 
left with enough cash to buy gas on the 
way home. 

There are a number of boats which 
take out fishing parties. The bait sup- 
plied is peeler crabs for ordinary fishing, 
and menhaden or alewives for bluefish 
and cabio. Soft crabs are often used for 
rock or striped bass and large trout, but 
they are extra. A soft-shell clam, locally 
known as butterfish, is used for tautog. 
These are put on the hook whole, so that 
the small fish will not eat the bait. The 
tautog has no difficulty in breaking the 
shell. They also make good bait for 
drum, and are not often taken by small 
sharks or dogfish. Bloodworms and 
shrimp are not generally used, as they 
are not obtained locally. 

Incidentally, the kingfish, so-called on 
the Eastern shore, is known in this sec- 
tion as the gray mullet, and we catch 
quite a number at times, 20 to 40 to a 
boat being not unusual. They are caught 
along with croakers and other fish.— 
J. G. Covington. 


MY CASTING LEAD _—38 
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Vancouver Island Salmon 


ANCOUVER ISLAND, in British Co- 

lumbia, is a mountain range rising 
from the bed of the sea, and some of its 
higher peaks tower nearly 8,000 ft. 
above the Pacific. Within its area of 
13,000 sq. miles it contains an amazing 
number of lakes, streams, and rivers, 
providing excellent fishing, particularly 
for tyee salmon. The waters at the 
mouth of the Campbell River, the Courte- 
nay, Salmon, and some smaller streams 
are famous for their yields of this fish. 

Trolling with light tackle at a depth of 
from 10 to 20 ft. is the method used. 
From July to September is a good time, 
although the season is a long one. The 
nonresident license fee is $1 a day, or $5 
for the season. At present, the bag limit 
is 5 salmon a person, or 10 a day toa 
boat. On grilse weighing 3 lb. or less the 
limit is 10 a person a day, and 20 to a 
boat. 

Campbell River, a center of the sport, 
is reached from Vancouver by a 24-hour 
trip on a steamer across the Strait of 
Georgia to Nanaimo, on the island. From 
Nanaimo you go by rail to Courtenay. 
Thence a bus takes you 29 miles to 
Campbell River. 

Accommodations and guides are avail- 
able at reasonable rates. Anglers usual- 
ly fish for several hours in the early 
morning, and again at sunset for a short 
period. Prevailing rate for guides is $1 
an hour, subject to special arrangements 
for longer periods. The tyee goes also 
under the name of the king salmon, a 
title he earns by being the gamest and 
finest of all the Pacific salmon.—D.H. 
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Hankering for a new kind of thrill? Come 
on! Brace your legs for the smashing 
strike of your first King salmon. Stack 
up your skill and nerve against a battler 
that’s as tough as he is big—and he comes 
as large as 60 pounds. Learn why anglers 
from all over the world gather yearly 
for the salmon fishing in Washington. 

The season’s been alittle late this year 

—and how these salmon are swimming 
in right now! For the next couple of 
months, Puget Sound’s 2000 miles of for- 
est-bordered waterways will churn with 
record runs of hungry, savage kings. 

In addition, you’ll find Silvers, Hump- 
back and Blackmouth salmon fighting 
for that lure at the end of your piano- 
wire leader. 

And did somebody say trout? You'll 
walk right into the top of the season out 
here. Fly fishing for Cutthroat is prime. 
And Rainbow, Eastern Brook, Dolly Var- 
den, Silver trout—limit catches of these 
gamy beauties are a reality in over a 
thousand mountain lakes and streams 
along the Cascade slopes! 

Get the remarkable facts about fish- 
ing opportunities in this fresh, unspoiled 
vacationland. Right now, tear off that 
coupon below and send for up-to-the- 
minute bulletin. It’s free to sportsmen. 


WASHINGTON STATE PROGRESS COMMISSION 
192 State Capitol, Olympia, Washington 


Please send without cost full details on where and 
Also send illustrated State of Wash- 








how to get ’em. 

ington book on vacation opportunities and costs. 
| Name 

Address 
City State 
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24 PAGE BOOK 
ILLUSTRATING 


‘I FISHING 


\\ zZ ATLANTIC CITY 


e 
TO FISHERMEN: WA/7E 
CONVENTION HALL—Room 202 








Atlantic City, New Jersey 





and 


Sportsmen a he: Families 


CHANNEL BASS, TROUT, CROAKERS 
BLUES, SHARKS, ETC. 


Large Boats with Outriggers. Home Comforts, Good Cooks. 
Grow own seafoods and vegetables. Bedrooms Perfectly Ven- 
tilated. 1260 ft. verandas, large rockers 

Write for Booklet, contains all details 


HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 


A. H. G. Mears (Owner), Wachapreague, Va. _ 








WHERE THEY BITE EVERY DAY! 
ARPON—the fishing thrill of a lifetime— 
abound at Port Aransas. Stay at any of the 

charming places Port Aransas provides for 

you and catch your fill of 
Tarpon, Kingfish, Jackfish, Red Snapper 

Fishing grounds of Presidents. Every hour at 

Port Aransas is filled — adventure. For 

detailed information, wr 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PORT ARANSAS > 


HUNTING & FALL FISHING 


ANTICOSTI 


Sea & Brook Trout, 
Geese, Shore Birds. 
ANTICOSTI DIVISION—BOX 69 
Montreal, Canada 








Deer, Bear, Duck, 











_This Fall GET Your 
MOOSE OR BEAR 


If you are planning a hunt, let me tell you what 1 
have to offer. My parties got 
17 MOOSE & 24 BEAR LAST SEASON 
Best of Fishing While Hunting 
125 Miles fromany highway. For fullinformation, write 
G. L. FOSS, PARENT, Ste CANADA 
Guid e & Outh tter 





NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘“sccicr™ 


Speckled Trout = al foe," 
Moose Bear 


This Pt come to Club Pentecen square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 








This Year Come to 


AU RABASCA 
For Your Summer Vacation 


In the heart of the Pe yg mo Valley of the 
St. Maurice River, off the beaten path. Excel- 
lent fishing, hunting, camps—everything for the 
perfect vacation. 


ARTHUR See ™ 


_Riviere aux Rats, “ioHN 








LAKE ST. 


The Land praised by such authors as Eugene McCarthy and Burton 
Lowell Spilier. Enjoy the best fly fishing and trolling for Landlock 
ralmon a he) on Lake St.-John and up the Peribonka river 
and black Salmon of Lake James, speckled an “od lake trout, monster 
pike. Hunt the moose and black bear Come to rea! virgin country 
where abundance of game is not a vain word. Canoe trips under can- 
vas, good comfortable camps, experienced guides. 


Write for 1938 booklets. 


ROBERTSON & SON 


(Indian Reserve) Pointe-Bleue. 
_Lake St.-John County 


ALASKA 
MIXED BAG HUNTS: 


=e Hunt for world record trophies! 
Ke diak, grizz ly, bl ack bear ; cari- 

b mountain sheep and goat; 

, Kenai sn se. Indivix jually Pp ylanned 

2 parties Noextras :ho orses, planes, 
’ } boats included. 13th suc- 





cesstul year. 


ALASKA GUIDES, | NOCHOMAGE. ALAGKA 
nc. . ANCHORAGE AL ABKA 


Quebec, Canada 





Wyoming Fishing 

HERE ARE MANY places in Wy- 

oming where good trout fishing may 
be found. The famous Jackson’s Hole 
is by no means the only section of the 
State that can give a successful angling 
holiday. In general the best fly fishing 
will be found after July 15, with bait 
fishing the most productive before that 
date. 

Without specifying all the streams and 
lakes, the following areas will be found 
to offer the best of trout fishing; the 
Laramie and Casper Mountain sections 
in Albany, Laramie, Platte, and Natrona 
counties; Medicine Bow National Forest, 
Albany and Carbon counties; Battle 
Mountain in Carbon County; Uinta 
Mountains, near Evanston; Wyoming 
National Forest, in upper Lincoln Coun- 
ty; Park, Big Horn, Fremont, Washakie, 
and Hot Springs counties. In Fremont 
County there is also bass fishing in Ray 
Lake, and pike fishing in Wind River. 

In Sheridan and Johnson counties 
there is good stream fishing, with troll- 
ing productive in the larger lakes. Crook 
and Weston counties also have good 
trout fishing. 

Those who have the time to take the 
trails to the high mountain lakes of the 
Albany and Carbon counties area, will 
be well repaid by good catches and the 
most enjoyable kind of fishing, says the 
State Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. 


Utah Big Game 


typ has very good hunting. Cove 
Fort, Gunnison, Salina, Loa, Cedar 
City, and Enterprise, in the mountains 
south of Ogden, are good headquarters. 
The deer in these districts are mule, and 
average around 225 lb. dressed. I got one 
at Loa two years ago that weighed 325 Ib. 

Utah has an elk season, but it is hard 
hunting, and there have been many 
failures. For elk, I would recommend 
the Jackson Hole, Wyo., area. 

Utah has a law requiring you to have 
a guide when hunting elk, but that is 
not required when hunting deer. How- 
ever, it is advisable to have one if you 
are not familiar with the country. 

The Manti Forest is good elk and deer 
country, but very rough. The Big Bear 
Canyon in the Manti can be crossed only 
in two places within 25 miles. We have 
trouble every fall, trying to get some one 
back to camp who knew it all, did not 
want to be told, and would not have a 
guide.—L. R. Priddy. 


California Fish and Game 


TRIPED-BASS fishing is good in the 

late summer from about 30 miles be- 
low Sacramento, Cal., to above Chico. 
The location varies according to the 
time. Fishermen can learn from local 
sportsmen the best locations for the time 
of the visit. Some large fish are taken. 

June and July are good months to fish 
Lake Tahoe, and large trout are taken. 
Good fishing may also be found in the 
streams around the lake. The farther 
back you go, the better the fishing. U.S. 
road No. 40 is the best route to reach 
this mountain country. There are also 
many small lakes in this mountain. area. 

The Klamath River, near the Califor- 
nia-Oregon state line, has good steelhead 
fishing from early summer until late 
fall. Salmon fishing is good in the late 
summer. A road follows this river for 
over 200 miles. 

Deer hunting is good in the canyons 
of the North Fork of the American Riv- 


er. Mule deer are found along the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada state line in Placer, 
Nevada, Sierra, and Plumas counties. 
There is good mule-deer hunting in the 
lava beds of Modoc County. It is not 
advisable to hunt these lava beds with- 
out a guide, unless you know the coun- 
try. Deer are also found along the Klam- 
ath River. There is good deer hunting 
in Shasta and Siskiyou counties. Mule 
deer are also found around Mt. Shasta 
and east of there. There is also small 
game in the counties mentioned, but the 
open season is after the deer season is 
closed. This small game includes moun- 
tain quail and valley quail—R. G. 
Sweetman. 


Wisconsin Lakes 


DEAL FISHING territory in Wisconsin, 

in my opinion, is found in Oneida and 
Vilas counties. Good headquarters are 
Eagle River, or Minocqua. There you 
can have the best of fishing for bass, 
pike, and muskies. Camping and cabin 
facilities are excellent. 

With Eagle River as a headquarters, 
you are nicely located for the Eagle 
chain of lakes, the best-known group of 
lakes in northern Wisconsin. There are 
27 lakes there which are navigable from 
end to end. Eagle River is the fishing 
capital of that country, and is in Vilas 
County. 

The Minocqua area is in Oneida 
County. The town is beautifully situated, 
and the hub of a vast outdoor paradise. 
It is a lake country, similar to that 
around Eagle River, and affords the 
same kind of fish. 

The Manitowish waters are also ex- 
cellent for fishing, and Mercer makes a 
good headquarters.—Victor F. Lemmer. 


Texas Ranch Hunting 


HAT PART of Texas contained within 

Mason and Kimble counties consists 
of well-fenced pastures, with some small 
farms. Deer and turkey are found in all 
of the counties on the Rio Grande River, | 
and on into Mexico. Most of the land- | 
owners take hunters for pay, the charge 
usually being $4 a day, that being the 
maximum lawful charge. 

Mason County year after year is 
among the first three counties in the 
State in the number of deer killed. The 
best time to hunt in Texas is as soon as 
possible after the first real cold “north- 
er,” which comes usually about Thanks- 
giving. Hunters usually bring their own 
outfits and make camp on the rivers, or 
at windmills and springs. In the two 
counties mentioned above, each hunter is 
allowed two deer, with at least one horn 
having a prong. The bag limit of turkey 
is three. On quail, 12 a day is allowed. 
Squirrels, jack rabbits, foxes, and other 
pests also may be shot, if you care about 
them.—H.H. 


Oregon Salmon, Trout, Bass 


rr DRUNK 2 NAW. HE 
CAUGHT A, 20-LB 


HE best salmon fishing of the year, at 
the mouth of the Rogue River, in Ore- 
gon, is in the fall. The salmon start run- 
ning in the fall as soon as the water gets 
a little high and roily, after the low, 
clear water of summer. At the same sea- 
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son there is excellent fishing in the Alsea, 
from Tidewater to Waldport, which is 
at the mouth of the river. At the mouth 
of the Klamath there is also fine salmon 
fishing at the same time. Requa is the 
city at the mouth of the Klamath. 

At Tacoma and Seattle, Wash., it is 
not necessary to depend upon the rains, 
for the salmon fishing is done in Puget 
Sound and inlets, from rowboats and 
power boats. When I was there last year 
the fishing was excellent during August 
and September. There is no difficulty in 
getting boats and guides, and tackle can 
be rented much more cheaply than it 
costs to buy it. Unless a man is special- 
ly rigged for these fish, he has nothing 
in his equipment that will handle salmon. 

Bass fishing is also very good at that 
season in all the lakes on the Oregon 
Coast highway. Siltcoos and Tahkenitch 
lakes are the favorites, though Ten Mile 
yields bass, trout, and catfish. Any bass 
tackle suitable to bass waters elsewhere 
is all right for these lakes. Packing in 
to them is not necessary. 

There is excellent rainbow-trout fish- 
ing in Crater Lake. Freshwater shrimp 
were planted in the lake for feed, about 
10 years ago, and the lake is full of the 
biggest and fattest fish you have ever 
seen. Fly and trolling get them.— 
Dr. J. P. Bray. 


Central New York Trout 


HERE are many trout streams around 

Cortland, N. Y., Among them is the 
Tioughnioga River, running through 
Cortland. Another is Fall Creek, running 
from Cortland to Ithaca. Both these 
streams and their tributaries contain 
good brown, rainbow, and brook trout. 

Northwest of Cortland is the Owasco 
Inlet, running from near Freeville to 
Owasco Lake, in Cayuga County. South 
of Auburn there are about 11 brooks 
which are well-known for their good 
fishing. Among them are the Dresser- 
ville, Van Ness, Lock, Sucker, Burtiss, 
Peg Mill, and other small brooks. 

I would recommend Fall Creek as 
about the best bet among these streams. 
Make your headquarters at McLean or 
Freeville, in Tompkins County.—Ralph 
Covert. 


Monongahela National Forest 


HE MONONGAHELA National For- 

est is located in the Allegheny Moun- 
tains of West Virginia, in Pocahontas, 
Pendleton, Randolph, Tucker, and Grant 
counties. There are many hundred miles 
of fine trout streams in this forest, which 
are yearly stocked by the forestry offi- 
cials and the State Conservation Com- 
mission. Among them are Glady Fork, 
Seneca Creek, Gandy Creek, Laurel 
Fork, Dry Fork, Red Creek, Otter 
Creek, and Horseshoe Run. The Black- 
water and Cheat are pretty good bass 
streams. 

Roads, trails, and camp sites are now 
being constructed within the forest. The 
scenery is beautiful. It is within a day’s 
journey of Washington, D.C. 


Good Ontario Hunting 


HERE is good moose country in the 

vicinity of Hornepayne, Ont., and 
some of the best heads have come out of 
that section. To reach it you go from 
Toronto to Capreol, and then by railroad. 
During the 1937 season I shot a nice 
moose only 2 miles from Hornepayne. 
There are roads east and south of the 
place, running for short distances, which 


make bringing in your game somewhat 
easier. 

Good guides can be obtained locally, 
with plenty of boats and canoes avail- 
able. There is also good fishing in the 
vicinity for brook and lake trout, pike, 
and pickerel. I have hunted all over 
Canada, and know no better place for 
game. Guides’ rates are reasonable, and 
they supply food and boats. All you need 
is a gun and ammunition.—Gordon 
Gregg. 
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Sport in the North Woods 


HE WEST CANADA Creek and the 

Moose River, in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains of New York, are excellent trout 
streams, but difficult to reach. They may 
be approached from Cedar River Head- 
quarters, with a 12-mile hike. Or you 
can take a plane from Indian Lake and 
be taken in to West Canada Lake, South 
Canada, or Mud Lake. You are right in 
the center of a lot of good trout fishing 
there. The Cedar River above Indian 
Lake, and Trout Brook and Minerva 
Brook near Olmsteadville, are good. The 
Boreas River is also good when the 
water is right. Other worth-while trout 
waters are the Cedar River Flow and a 
few ponds in that vicinity above Indian 
Lake. The Hudson River above the Blue 
Ridge road produces some good catches. 

Sacandaga Lake is excellent for pike, 
and has some bass. The upper Hudson is 
the best bass water I kngw of, and there 
are also plenty of pike in the Hudson 
above the mouth of the Indian River. 
The Indian crosses the highway about 
two miles south of Indian Lake and the 
lower Cedar River. 

Another Indian River is the outlet of 
Brook Trout Lake. That and some small 
streams coming into this Indian River 
and West Canada Creek are good trout 
streams.—E. EF. Schermerhorn. 


Nebraska Ducks 


HE best place in Nebraska to hunt 

ducks is on the North Platte River, 
near Bridgeport, in Morrill County. The 
river is leased for miles, up and down the 
stream, so you'll have to stop at some 
camp. Most of the camps have every- 
thing except guns and shells, and their 
prices are very reasonable. 

The older hunters will enjoy hunting 
here, as it is very easy to hunt. There 
are numbers of bars covered with weeds 
and grass. These bars are large enough 
so that you'll drop most of your ducks on 
land; but those that fall in the water can 
be retrieved if you wear hip boots, pro- 
vided you avoid the main channel in 
picking your location.—C. W. Pierce. 


Hunting in Washington 


NE of the best hunting sections in 


the whole Northwest, for mule deer 


and elk, is around Pomeroy, Wash. The 
game is plentiful, and it is only 20 to 
30 miles by automobile into the heart 
of the hunting country. The road is 
good. The deer season is a little earlier 
this year than ever before, and is fol- 
lowed by the elk season.—Lendon Thorn- 
ton. 
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I’ve just discovered 
something that the 
fishin’ editors of mag- 
azines must learn 
early. It’s that you 
can’t write long about 
fly fishin’ without 
havin’ the brothers who fish with worms 
shout loudly, ““Wormin’s an art, too!” 


Well, they’ve got me there. It is. This 
upstream wormin’ technique is as smooth 
a bit of trout fishin’ as a man could watch 

‘specially toward the end of the season 
when the water’s low and clear. You’ll 
need your fly rod, a 3 or 6 ft. leader, a 
No. 6 or 8 hook, worms, and a single split 
shot fastened about nine inches above the 
bait. (If you’ve an old tip for your rod 
which has had 8 or 4 inches broken off, 
use that. The stiffness helps.) 

Cast up and slightly across stream. 
Your worm will sink and will be carried 
naturally (keep it natural) down stream 
by the current, bumping along the bot- 
tom over pebbles and 
rocks. You’ll soon get 
the feel of these stop- 
pages; soon be able to 
tell them from your 
big moments — when 
the trout take. This 
type of fishin’ is almost 
as delicate as usin’ 
nymphs, which it re- 
. sembles. And how it 

takes fish! Let me 
warn you—it ain’t as 
easy as itsounds. Many 
choice wormin’ brooks 
F are almost completely 
closed in by bank foli- 
age. Gettin’ your cast out under these 
conditions is downright tough! 





These are straight tips on fishin’ I’m 
~ based 


givin’ you fellows, as you know 

on a good many years of fishin’ and 
observin’. Now I want to give you a 
straight tip on shavin’. The outdoor man, 


with his tough beard and tender skin, 
needs Gem Razor and Blades — because 
Gem gives him a close shave without irri- 
tation. Just try Gem! 

Send 25¢ for special Sportsman’s Offer consisting 
of same Razor as sold in our $1.00 sets, and 2 


Gem Blades! , 
W/d 
A sa 
A. + 


A A Jie 
y. 





! Gem Division, American Safety Razor Corp. 

I Dept. OL6, Brooklyn, N. Y 

l Please send me special “Proof” set containing 
1 1 single- and 1 double-edge Gem Blade AND 
| THE REGULATION CHROME-PLATED 
| GEM RAZOR. Here’s my quarter (stamps or 
| coin). 

I 

l 

l 

I 

I 


a ee 


0! y ———— 
CITY 4 STATE ‘ 
(If you Hive ! in Canada, wette Mutua! oles Co. 1209, 
s St., W., Toronto, 2, Ca 


Copyright 1934, > ~ af oes an Safety Razc “= o ot 











ocking Lakes from the Air 


By C. F. GOLDTHWAITE 


Placing the fingerling trout in 
special carriers at the hatchery 
before loading them on the plane 


RTHUR WALTON 
looked up from the 
string of trout he had 
just brought up from 

the canoe. He seemed per- 
plexed. 
“Look,” he called to Jim, 
his Huron guide. Jim didn’t 
look, but there was a faint 
trace of a smile on his usually 
immobile features, as Walton continued: 
“Here are 12 as perfect trout as I 
have ever seen, except that two-thirds of 
them are shy a part of one fin—the right 
pectoral fin.” 
Jim displayed no interest. 
“Where do you suppose 
from?” Walton demanded. 
“From the sky,” grunted Jim. 
“From the sky!” snorted Walton, won- 
dering if his guide was a bit goofy. 
“From the sky,” repeated Jim. “I see 
them.” 
And Jim was 
covered later. 
That evening an airplane slithered into 
the base on Lac Ouimet, and at the land- 
ing Walton encountered a quiet, stu- 
dious-looking gentleman, whose bush 
clothes and ruddy complexion stamped 
him as one familiar with the outdoors as 
well as booklore. As Walton laid his 
trout on the wharf, this gentleman dis- 
played more than ordinary interest. One 
by one he examined them, and each one 
he turned over, examining the pectoral 


they came 


right, as Walton dis- 
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fins. Just as he was about to turn away, 
Burt Trerice, the pilot, stepped from the 
plane. 

“Recognize them?” he asked. And 
then: “Oh, Mr. Walton, this is Professor 
Prévost. He’ll tell you how trout come 
from the sky. Eh, Gus?” 

Prof. Gustave Prévost, member of the 
faculty of the Université de Montreal, is 
also director of the Province of Quebec’s 
fish-culture station at Saint Faustin, 
Quebec. This station is located on the 
main highway through the Laurentians, 
about 65 miles northwest of Montreal 
and about 8 miles from the seaplane 
base at Gray Rocks Inn. The present 
capacity of this hatchery is approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 fingerlings. Plans call 
for tripling the size of the station in the 


next 2 years. That means lots of trout. 

There are myriads of lakes in the 
Laurentian country and literally hun- 
dreds on which a seaplane can land with 
safety. Thus it was natural that Gus 
Prévost should be quick to see the pos- 
sibilities of stocking these lakes by us- 
ing the airplane at the convenient base 
at Lac Ouimet. And he had ideas of his 
own about how this should be done. 

Early in 1935, trout fingerlings, fry, and 
even full-grown fish, were transported in 
tanks to the seaplane base at Lac 
Ouimet. On the same truck was a huge 
net—50 ft. wide and 100 ft. long—which 
was placed in Lac Ouimet, the outline 
carefully marked by buoys. Loading the 
tanks of fish into the plane, Prévost and 
his pilot took off. They circled and 
spotted the net buoys, then swooped 
down to within 100 ft. of the lake’s sur- 
face. 

Whoosh! Splash! Like an aérial bomb 
dropped on an enemy camp, fingerlings 
and water plummeted down to the lake. 

The plane landed, and the net was 
taken in. Not one of the fingerlings had 
been injured in its flight from the sky. 

The experiment was repeated at 200 
ft., 300 ft., 500 ft—and each time the 
trout found their native element with- 
out suffering injury. And each one of 
these had one pectoral fin clipped—the 


The novel tanks used for carrying 
the fish. Each has a pair of wire 
baskets, holding up to 1,000 trout 
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Tanks of young trout for experimental planting are transferred to the plane at Lac Ouimet, 
where they take off for their 300-foot plunge into their new homes. Not a fish was injured 
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right. If these fish survived, Prévost 
knew he could stock the northern waters 
of Quebec by plane and cover a vast 
territory in a mere fraction of the time 
required by the old method. 

Better still, Prof. Prévost knew that 
if his plan worked out as he anticipated, 
fish for planting would arrive at their 
destinations in healthy condition, with 
a better chance for survival. So a care- 
ful check was kept on all trout caught in 
Lac Ouimet, to discover the condition of 
those which had but one pectoral fin. 

And all through the latter part of the 
season of 1937, an airplane licensed to 
carry a maximum of four passengers, 
has been making trips with anywhere 
from 10,000 to 25,000 fingerling trout. 

Prévost makes fishing trips as well as 
fish-planting trips, visiting the lakes he 
has stocked. He fishes like any other 
sportsman, but once a trout is taken it 
is carefully examined. First, he looks at 
the fins to see if it is one of his wards. 
If it is, he may put it back in the water 
tenderly, or he may open it to deter- 
mine the contents of its stomach, or take 
it away for more minute examination. 


IGHT now, at his miniature fish-cul- 

ture station at Montreal, Can., he is 
experimenting in the feeding of several 
thousand of his babies. Beef liver is the 
main article of food for young trout in 
hatcheries. This is an expensive diet, and 
one of these days he hopes to find a 
cheaper substitute. 

Don’t think that the plan for aérial 
planting of fish was developed overnight. 
The old style tank was obviously unsatis- 
factory for the new type of fish planting, 
so Prévost devised a new type of tank 
about 3 ft. high, 2 ft. wide, and 1 ft. thick. 
Extending the full length of the 2-ft. 
side of this tank is a narrow window, 
which permits constant observation of 
the fingerlings in the especially designed 
baskets inside. 

These baskets are made of wire mesh. 
Each is about 1 ft. square and 1% in. 
deep, and has a capacity of 500 to 1,000 
fingerlings. They rest in pairs, the full 
depth of the tank, about 2 in. of each 
basket being visible through the window. 
As the fingerlings swim in front of the 
window, it may be observed whether 
they are suffering from lack of oxygen. 
A cylinder of oxygen is carried along, 
ind, from time to time, a little is re- 
leased in the water. 

Set in the floor of the passenger com- 
partment of the plane is a sizable fun- 
nel which connects with a tube extend- 
ing downward and to the rear. Where 
funnel and tube join, there is a water- 
tight stopper with a plunger handle. As 
the plane approaches a lake that is to be 
stocked, water is siphoned into the 
spacious mouth of the funnel. 

Into this water, the contents of one or 
more baskets are released, squirming, 
struggling, swimming. The plane dips, 
and when the right distance from the 
surface of the lake shows on the alti- 
meter, the plunger is pulled and down 
go the fingerlings to their new home. 
In a few minutes, they are swimming 
about as if they had been hatched in 
these very same waters. 

It is estimated that 500,000 trout were 
placed in Laurentian lakes in a com- 
paratively short period in 1937. About 
200,000 were planted in 1936. No wonder 
Walton pronounces this a great trout 
country. 

“But what about the right pectoral 
fin?” you ask. 

To catch 800,000 slippery, wriggling, 
squirming trout 4 or 5 in. long and am- 
putate a part of one fin would be a real 
job. Prof. Prévost conceived the idea 
ff anesthetizing the fingerlings by in- 
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jecting a stupefying fluid into the water. 
It takes but an instant to clip a, part of 
the fin from an unconscious fish and 
then into fresh water it goes to revive 
and swim away. 

It would pay you anglers who motor 
north from Montreal to stop off at the 
Station Piscicole at Saint Faustin and 
see the work that is being done there. 
Then go on to Sainte Jovite where per- 
haps Pilot Burt Trerice will fly you 
right to one of the very spots where he 
and Gus Prévost dropped those “finnies 
from heaven.” 

But be sure you take Jim Brascoupé, 
the Huron Indian guide from Gray 
Rocks, along with you, and let him know 
you are wise to the fact that the trout 
with one clipped dorsal fin really do 
come “from the sky.” 


State Plans Fish Census 


A METHOD of determining how} 


many fish are caught in a season 

has been worked out by the West 
Virginia Conservation Commission and 
will be given a test this season. The aid 
and cooperation of all anglers fishing 
the waters of the State is necessary for 
the success of the plan, and the Com- 
mission believes that it will get the 
hearty codperation of sportsmen through- 
out the State. 

The fish census, to be taken by game 
protectors, will enable the commission 
to know how many fish were taken from 
the various waters, and, as a result, the 
plantings can be made in the streams and 
at the locations where they are most 
needed. In the past, plantings had to be 
made more or less by guess, but under 
the new method it is hoped that this 





will be eliminated. 

Anglers will be questioned about the 
number of legal-sized fish caught, the | 
number of undersized fish returned to 
the water, the species in both classes, 
the number of hours spent on the stream, 
etc. The results of these queries will be 
tabulated by streams, and the streams, | 
in turn, will be classified by the way in 
which they produced. 

Should a stream be found not produc- | 
ing in the way it should, the commission 
plans to make a more thorough check of 
it to determine the cause, and to find a 
way of remedying the condition if possi- 
ble. It is believed that this census will 
enable the commission to provide better 
fishing throughout the State. 


Trailer Regulations 


EW trailer regulations have been 
N placed in effect in Canada’s na- 

tional parks. In addition to provid- 
ing that the owner of a trailer, while in 
a national park, shall be subject to the 
provisions of the Motor Vehicles Act and 
Public Health Act, of the province in 
which the park is located, there are oth- 
er important new clauses. Special em- 
phasis is placed on sanitation. Wash 
basins, sinks, or similar appliances in 
trailers must be provided with remov- | 
able metal containers for the retention 
of liquid waste, garbage, and refuse. The 
disposal of waste must be made at desig- 
nated places. 

No motor vehicle with trailer attached 
shall be permitted to use any park road 
unless the braking system meets the re-| 
quirements of the Motor Vehicles Act of 
the Province. In cases where the trailer | 
and contents exceed 3,000 lb., the trailer 
must be equipped with an approved | 
braking system, independent of the ve-| 
hicle to which it is attached. Also, every 
trailer must be equipped with an ap- 
proved coupling system. 
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Warm Partners 
For The Outdoor Man! 


How they shut out cold and damp- 
ness! Camping takes on all the com- 
forts of home when you wrap up in 
one of these thick-napped blankets— 
the pride of every man who owns one! 
They wear like iron, keep their bright 
colors through years of rough service. 
Beware of imitations—only the gen- 
uine Hudson’s Bay “Point” Blankets 
bear the Seal of Quality. None genu- 
ine without this label. For color chart, 
write: The Esmond Mills, Esmond, 


R. I.» Sole American Distributors. 


Hudson’s Bay 
POINT BLANKETS 


Attract Wild Ducks and Fish 


Natural aquatic food plants will 





bring thousands of Wild Ducks to 
ara fav crite waters Plant 
ICE, WILL 


CELERY, POND- 
WEED SHEDS and others guar. 
anteed to grow. Prices reduced 
discounts on early orders. Write 
for expert planting adviceand free 
aroklet. any years experience. 


NOW & Box 331-0 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


“40°. 


Quebec 
or 
Yukon 


PLATINUM FOXES priced on request 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection before 
acceptance 

$25.00 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 

i in 1936 with a top of $36.75 

$16 - was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 


1937 with a top $21 oo 
Book. “‘Domestic Mink.’’ $1.00. 


_Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch Bemus Point, N. Y. 


ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 


by planting our famousGIANTWILDRICEand 









other favorite foods. We supply their natural 
foods that produce IMMEDIATE RESULTS 
this Fall. One small planting last Fall attract- 


ed three thousand Ducks! We GUARAN- 
TEE GROWTH, so why experi- 
ment? Write, describe place; we'll 
send suggestions, illustrated book 
FREE! COMPLETE LINE OF 
GAME BIRDS ALSO 

witp D Lire NURSERIES 





BLACK BASS "FOR SALE 


for re-stocking 
Also Crappie and Bluegills. 


Guarantee safe delivery to all points 
in U. S. A. and Canada. 


A. M. PACKER 


Dept.-O0. Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















lant Wild Rice 


Attract Ducks! — 
all is eater Sowing Time 


For Fall 1938 Food, Plant too 
DUCKS MEAT, COONTAIL. Quick- 
growing. Bu. $3; 8 bu $16—Sows 
Acre, Scatter among rushes. 


42 YEARS Success. Describe 
Place. Advice. Folder Free. 


> 
éRRe TERRELL’S, 472 A, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Another Killer Rabbit 


EDITOR HE tale by Waldo 
Outdoor Life: Clement about a rab- 

bit that was raised by 
a spaniel, ate raw meat, and attacked hu- 
mans, reminds me of a Belgian hare I 
once owned. One night a number of 
dogs, including a police dog owned by 
the State police, ransacked our rabbit 
coops and killed 20 of our best rabbits. 
The police dog was chasing this big buck 
and cornered him. The dog leaped in 
for the kill. Can you imagine his sur- 
prise when the rabbit kicked out with 
his hind legs, breaking the dog’s right 
shoulder? My tough rabbit wasn’t quite 
so good as Mr. Clement's, but he could 
break his way out of a coop made of 
l-in. boards and travel through the vil- 
lage causing destruction. We had to 
shoot him as he became dangerous. I 
wish Mr. Clement’s rabbit and my rabbit 
were alive today. I would like to match 
them. I'll bet it would be the sensation 
of the year.—Joseph Jackson, Pompton 
Lakes, N. J. 


Enforcing a Gun Law 


SOME OF THE BOYS 
MIGHT GIT HURT 
iF YOU REGULAR 
CITS HAD 
Guns! 









AST night I read the 

article in the July 
issue of OuTpooR LIFE 
on proposed gun laws. This morning the 
first thing I saw in the paper (“New 
York Herald Tribune”) was the follow- 
ing: 

“Police Commissioner Lewis J. Valen- 
tine announced yesterday that he had 
begun an investigation to find out why 
the police arrested and locked up a re- 
spectable housewife who turned over to 
them a loaded pistol which she had 
found in a bus. 

“The housewife, Mrs. Ethel Tarnano- 
vich, 34 years old, of 227 East 121st 
Street, found the weapon in a Second 
Avenue bus, and, supposing that she was 
doing her duty as a citizen, surrendered 
it to police of the East 126th Street sta- 
tion, in her home neighborhood. The 
police held her on a charge of violating 
the Sullivan Law, fingerprinted her, and 
sent her to a cell for the night. She re- 
ceived an ‘honorable discharge’ yester- 
day from Magistrate Leonard McGee 
in Felony Court, but last night she was 
still angry.” 

This speaks for itself. 
good work.—Charles E 
N. J. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Keep up the 
Bailey, Clifton, 


News for Naturalists 


EDITOR HY doesn’t one of 
Outdoor Life: your contributors 
write something to ex- 
plode the hoary theory of protective col- 
oration? Or are they a bunch of hu- 
man leopards, unable to change the 
spots before their eyes? I’ve been hear- 
ing and reading about the protective 
coloration of animals ever since I can 
remember, and I have yet to hear a sin- 
gle word of common sense on the sub- 
ject. 
Why in the name of Nimrod should 
nature have devised a system of camou- 
flage to protect animals from enemies 
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which stalk with their noses? It doesn’t 
make any difference whether a preda- 
tor can see his prey or not, so long as 
he can smell him. Furthermore, most 
animals, particularly in Africa, stalk 
their prey at night when they couldn’t 
see them, even if their eyesight were not 
notoriously poor. And I have yet to hear 
of a hunter worth his powder, who failed 
to get his game because he was fooled 
by protective coloration. How about it? 
If your writers, interesting as they are 
on other subjects, can’t bend their brains 
to this subject, maybe some of your 
readers can.—Azel Lundberg, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


Quick Draws 


OMETHING is be- 

ginning to get un- 
der my hide—but 
maybe that’s just because I’m a thin- 
skinned city feller whose experience in 
the outdoors dates back 15 years or 
more—and who consequently isn’t up 
on these new-fangled ways of outdoors- 
men. Almost everywhere I see a cowboy 
picture these days—in books, magazines, 
paintings, movies—the guy is wearing 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


YOU DON'T 
THINK 1'M 
GOING TO TURW * 
MY BACK TO 
THE CAMERA 
To SHOW, 
ny GUNS 











his six guns, butts to the front. And 
when he draws—in the movies—he 
twists the pistol muzzles toward his 
stomach until it gives me goose pimples 
—that is, until I remember that them 
guns ain’t loaded nohow! 

Now, where in hell does this cockeyed 
“butts-to-the-front” fad come from? Of 
course, I know that pistols are worn that 
way mounted, because they are easier 
to draw across the horse. And they can 
be worn that way while on foot and 
cross-drawn quite rapidly. But that is 
not the way they are being represented 
these days.—E. H. Swanson, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. 


Dog Tramps Kill Game 


EDITOR EVERAL of your 
Outdoor Life: readers have taken 

pot shots at the hunt- 
ing cat in your columns, and what they 
said was the truth. It’s about time 
sportsmen realized that the worst preda- 
tors are not the hawks, owls, and foxes, 
but often are animals that man has tak- 
en under his protection. The prowling 
cat is not much worse than the home- 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


INTERESTED IN? 


less or wandering dog, that feeds on the 
eggs of ground-nesting birds, or gulps 
down the nestlings. Small game ani- 
mals, such as the rabbit, also are de- 
stroyed. Sometimes these dogs collect 
in packs, and then they raid henroosts 
and pigpens. If sportsmen would unite 
to combat this nuisance, they’d soon 
see an increase in the game. You don’t 
realize how many of these stray dogs 
are around until you wander in the 
woods on Sundays, as I usually do. Many 
thoughtless men and boys blaze away 
at all hawks whenever they see them, 
regardless of the fact that most hawks 
are actually beneficial. But the dog, 
through sentiment, is always excused 
even when he is where he has no right 
to be. If people must keep non-sport- 
ing dogs, let them see to it that the dogs 
don’t go roving over the country to an- 
noy other persons, and to destroy the 


game.—George R. Burrill, New York, 
a a 

Fish to Prove It 
EDITOR OULD agree with 


Edward Lane re- 
garding a bit of toler- 
ance. Criticism, yes, if it is well-founded 
and on the constructive side, but to ques- 
tion a fellow sportsman’s veracity with- 
out knowing pretty well what you're 
talking about is another thing. 

The case in point is the man who took 
issue with Paul Gartner because he told 
of catching five pike between Winton 
and the Newton Lake portage in Minne- 
sota. My wife and I have not only dupli- 
cated but bettered his catch, though I 
will grant it is not the usual thing.— 
James Besson, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Outdoor Life: 


Powerful .22's 


HAT friend of Nor- 

man Kendall, of Og- 
den, Utah, ought to 
throw away his .22 and get a sling shot. 
A trapping partner of mine once bought 
himself a .22 pistol that was like that. 
It wouldn’t even kill a coyote that he 
had caught in a trap, but we both knew 
it wasn’t the fault of the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridges, but that it was the fault of 
the gun. 

I trapped for several 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


in the 


years 


SURE, 22:5 WILL 
KILL) BUT I'VE 

GOT NINE 
Lives / 
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Sawtooth Mountains ir Idaho, and I 
always carried a .22 Winchester Model 
52. In October of 1932, I killed a big 
Rocky Mountain billy. I stalked to with- 
in 72 steps of him. The bullet hit just 
over the left eye, and killed him instant- 
ly. I was using Super X Long Rifles. I 
have killed two horses for coyote bait 
using .22 shorts, and that is what we 
always used to kill beef for the market 
where I worked. I never had to shoot 
twice to kill even a bull. 

I haven’t seen any game yet that a .22 
Long Rifle won’t kill up to 75 yd. with a 
brain shot. Maybe the cats in Utah 
carry steel armor plates next to their 
skulls.—Carl 8S. Ivie, Benicia, Cal. 


EDITOR HE statement of 
Outdoor Life: Norman Kendall 

about not being able 
to dent a cougar’s skull with a .22 made 
me laugh. What kind of rifle and car- 
tridges did his friend use? Certainly not 
the modern .22 Long Rifle cartridge. In 
1927, I shot a 6-year-old bull with a cheap 
.22 rifle. The cartridge was a Long 
Rifle, regular stuff, no high-speed. The 
bullet made a kill in less than a second. 
The Long Rifle bullet penetrated the 
brain of the beast. Who wants to tell 
me a bull has a softer skull than a 
cougar?—Hermann Schmidt, Chicago, 
Til. 


Heard Deer "Thump" 


EDITOR FTER I read Ed- 
Outdoor Life: ward Lane’s letter 

in a recent issue, I was 
almost won over to be tolerant of an- 
other sportsman’s views, and then along 
comes Jesse B. J. Birks with a comment 
about “thumping deer.” I have hunted a 
good many years and I have heard many 
a deer go thumping away, or by me, which 
I couldn’t see for the brush. Nearly 
every time you jump a deer in cover, it 
will circle back to the right or left, and 
I've heard them thump that half circle 
and go out of hearing without my seeing 
them. A deer makes plenty of noise 
when going leisurely through brush, but, 
when he is scared, he sounds more like 
a bowlder bouncing down a hill. I won- 
der where they grow those eider-down 
zephyrs Birks is talking about—I never 
saw one.—Fred Shay, Salem, Oreg. 


Ban Barbed Hooks? 


EDITOR HE letter from Carl 
Outdoor Life: Freeman, recom- 

mending that bait fish- 
ing for trout be banned, has struck a 
responsive chord with me. However, I 
do not think he goes far enough. I 
think it would be more to the point to 
bar the use of barbed hooks. I have 
used nothing but barbless flies since 
these have been on the market, and, 
strange to say, I have actually taken 
more and larger trout than I ever caught 
with barbed flies. In the streams I fish, 
it is not an uncommon thing to throw 

















back 50 undersized trout in a day’s fish- 
ing. It is my belief that, caught on 
barbed hook, half these small trout will 
die. With the barbless flies, they will 
nearly all live if handled with reason- 
able care. I believe that, if fishermen 
generally would adopt this fly, the re- 
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sults would equal the effect of all other 
conservation measures combined.—John 
Winter Thompson, Galesburg, Ill. 


Whatever Doesn't Go Up 


EDITOR VERY ballistics 
Outdoor Life: table you see gives 
figures to show how 
high the bullet rises above the line of 
sight halfway to the target. For in- 
stance, the figures on the .30/06, in a 
150-grain bullet, give the trajectory 
height over a 300-yd. range as 7% in. 
That’s all clear to me, but what I can’t 
get is the dope I sometimes see on what 
is called bullet drop. This is always giv- 
en in feet. That would be all right if 
you were shooting off a high building, 
but what about shooting over a level 
stretch? How can a bullet rise only a 
few inches and then fall several feet ?— 
Lester Snead, Wilmington, Del. 


Who's a Snob? 


OMER BAUER 

sure rubs my fur 
the wrong way when 
he goes to crawling the hump of a he- 
man who wants to see some of our game 
ranges left as they should be. It strikes 
me as poor business for a man who 
spends only one day hunting to call men 
who spend most of their lives in the 
hills, and really know the facts about 
game conditions, snobs. I have spent the 
last 20 years in the game ranges of 
Idaho, and each year brings more roads 
and more areas closed to hunting. If 
roads are built for Bauer and the thou- 
sands of other softies to do their hunting 
from a car, it would be but a short time 
until there would be no hunting for 
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anyone. So I am shoving my chips in 
with the he-men and am asking you all 
just who the snob is in this case.—Jerry 
Ravndal, North Fork, Id. 


OU published a let- 

ter from some one 
who didn’t like to 
rough it—he wanted more roads built so 
he could drive his auto right into the 
wilderness. What kind of sportsman 
does he think he is? I'll bet his great- 
great-grandfather would sure land into 
him if he heard that. Besides, the real 
kick of hunting or fishing is not only to 
knock down a bird, or land a fish, but 
also the going there and coming back. 
If he has to hunt only where his car will 
take him, why doesn’t he sit on the 
fender and have some one drive him 
around some stubble field, or if he wants 
to fish from his auto, why not build him- 
self a raft to run his car out on, where 
he can toss his line out, and, at the same 
time, rest his tired feet on the dash- 
board?—Larry Green, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


Snakes Differ 


ITH regard to the 

inquiry of J. J. 
Tobin, I am one read- 
er who has shot a snake or snakes some- 
where besides the head. It hasn’t been 
a week since I shot a sidewinder in the 
neck at least an inch below the head. 
And he was plenty dead.—Bernard Mil- 
ler, Death Valley, Cal. 
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Champions Solunar Theory 


EDITOR O Vernon A. Drake, 
Outdoor Life: of Sterling, Kan., 
got a good laugh when 
he read John Alden Knight’s article 
“Fish By The Sun and Moon.” In the 
first place, I am sure Drake is not a 
fisherman, and second, I feel certain he 
just skimmed over this article and didn’t 
really read it. I would suggest that he 
go to his local library and obtain a copy 
of Knight’s book, entitled “Modern An- 
gler”’, and read all of it, especially the 
part devoted to a full explanation of the 
solunar theory. I know he will sing a dif- 
ferent tune if he reads and absorbs the 
contents of this book. Knight did not ac- 
cidentally stumble on this theory and it 
represents a long and patient study. He 
does not say that anyone can surely 
catch fish during the solunar period, but 
states that this is the time that fish are 
on the move and fishermen are most 
likely to catch them. This book is cer- 
tainly one of the best ever written about 
fish and fishing, and I urge all fishermen 
to read it, if they would be better fisher- 
men.—L. H. Gertz, Monroe, Mich. 


Pheasants Spurn Poison 


EDITOR ECENTLY C. W. 
Outdoor Life: Pierce wrote a letter 

telling how poison bait 
and the poisoned grasshoppers had 
caused the death of large numbers of 
pheasants and rabbits in Nebraska. At 
the University of Wisconsin, we kept 
five pheasants cooped up for more than 
a week with nothing to eat except grass- 
hoppers which had died from arsenate 
poison. The birds refused to eat any 
part of the ‘hoppers except the legs, 
which they picked at. Later we sub- 
stituted "hoppers which had been killed 
by heat. In this case, the birds ate the 
bodies and left the legs. It showed plain- 
ly that pheasants will not touch poisoned 
‘hoppers even if very hungry. They al- 
so refused to eat any type of ’hopper 
bait which was offered them. None of 
the birds died.— Roger Devenport, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Frog Gigging 
AVE any of the 
boys evertried frog 
gigging in the east- 
Texas woods? I will admit that casting 
is a grand sport, and so is hunting—in 
fact, I have done a little of both, and 
thought them the most rugged of all 
sports. Then, one night, the urge to try 
something new found me rigging up a 
headlight and frog gig. The entire night 
was spent in wading an endless swampy 
lake, in the dense underbrush and fallen 
logs. But there is where the frogs were. 
About daylight next morning, we fi- 
nally returned to where we had left the 
car. But we had what we went after. 
Plus plenty of ticks, red bugs, and 
mosquito bites that we did not go after. 
Try it some time, and see if frog legs 
and scrambled eggs don’t make a good 
breakfast after a night’s hunting.—J. A. 
Barrow, Corrigan, Tez. 
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WHEN DAY IS DONE 


Across the silent fields, in the peaceful hush of the twi- 
light hour, a weary hunter trudges homeward with his 


kill, living again in retrospect the joys of ahappy day 
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John plays one that took 
the beef-melt bait 
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The Niangua River where the author fished 





By GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ 


HAVE always had a liking for cat- 

fish. When I was very small, my 

father owned a half mile of Cavalry 

Creek, in western Kansas. Cavalry 
Creek is a string of prairie ponds, con- 
nected by running water only in wet 
seasons. 

These ponds were literally full of 
bullhead catfish, which would bite only 
at night or when the water was roiled. 
We learned to ride our cow horses into 
the mud-bottomed ponds, floundering 
them around and around until the 
water became quite cloudy. That 
stirred up the fish, and put them in a 
biting mood. 

I can’t recall that we ever failed to 
take a long string of cats, fishing with 
beefsteak or worms, from such clouded 
water. When, as sometimes happened, 
we had no stringers, we knotted the 
bottoms of our pants legs, and filled 
them with the fish. 

Once, a companion and I came upon 


quite a sizable pool, down in Salt Fork, 
on a cattle ranch twenty miles from 
home. Live stock had roiled it to a 
coffee color, and countless one-pound 
catfish were slowly milling all over the 
surface of the pool. We were hunting 
plover and fishing for bass, but we in- 
stantly stopped and rigged up grass- 
hopper baits on our bait-casting tackle, 
and, in two hours, took a half bushel of 
shining, black catfish as well as a two- 
pound bass. That fellow dragged my 
extra rod off the bank, and we had to 
wade and feel with our feet a half hour 
to find it. 

As we grew older, we accumulated 
twenty-five or thirty long, cane poles, 
with hooks, lines, and sinkers. On hot, 
windy August afternoons, we would 
take those poles, banging and clanging 
on the side of the Model T, down divide 
roads, across wide cattle ranges to the 
Kiowa, or the Medicine, or Mule Creek, 
where we would fly-fish until dusk in 
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The author with a catfish 
he caught from one of the 
fine streams in the Ozarks 


the pools gouged out 
of the sandy valley 
floor by floods. At 
times, we caught large 
numbers of  bluegills, 
black perch, crappies, 
and large-mouthed bass. 

In the quiet of the 
prairie twilight, we 
would bait up _ those 


the meat of a jack rab- (ys 
bit, which we had killed 
on the way, and set 
one, or two, or three to a pond for a 
mile or two up and down the stream. 

Dinner cooked and eaten in front of 
the tent, pitched beneath a giant prairie- 
fire-scarred cottonwood, we would run 
our poles twice before retiring for the 
night, again along about midnight—if 
we didn’t fail to hear the alarm clock 

and again at daybreak. 

Many thrills have come my way 
when pulling a pole at night. One time 
an eel on Bill’s hook wrapped itself 
around my neck and frightened me in- 
to hysterics. Then there was the heart- 
breaking occasion when Bill fought a 
five-pound bass half an hour, leaning 
far out on a slim willow, halfway down 
a high bluff, only to lose it by break- 
ing the line, when he tried to lift the 
dead weight. 

Early one summer's night, Bill went 
into one of the Morgan Ponds after a 
big bullhead that had become entangled 
in the moss, became entangled himself, 
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and nearly drowned. Another time, I 
slipped on an old lightning-blasted wal- 
nut tree, avalanching fifty feet, rifle in 
one hand, lantern in the other. I slid 
down that slick tree bole, through 
snags of branches, over huge forks. 
After what seemed minutes of agony 
and apprehension, I landed in Mule 
Creek, where I sat up to my neck, 
holding my rifle and lantern, without 
a scratch on me. 

We didn’t know it then, but we fished 
in what was to become some of the 
finest wheat land in the world. On a 
summer’s day now, you'll find miles 
and miles of waving, golden grain, 
stretching away on every side. 

When I came to eastern Kansas some 
twenty years ago, my fishing became 
floating trips in the Ozarks, where we 
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battled the smallmouths of the James, 
the Niangua, the Current, and the 
White. 

But we still catch cats now and then. 
I remember one long float on the 
Niangua. We were rained on practically 
the whole five days. Smallmouths and 
jack salmon would not strike. Of eve- 
nings we took to setting limb lines 
baited with minnows. Each morning 
we would have a channel cat on almost 
every hook. We caught bushels of them. 

John R. Thomas, of Pittsburg, Kan., 
is credited with having brought beef 
melt to the Ozarks as a channel-cat 
bait. He deserves a vote of thanks. 

Beef melt is the spleen of a beef, and 
its use on bait-casting outfits has 
grown by leaps and bounds in the last 
two years. Literally thousands and 
tens of thousands of anglers have sud- 
denly become channel-cat conscious, 
and meat packers in the Ozark regions, 
who once treated beef melt as refuse, 














now find a ready and profitable market 
for all they can produce. 

I took my first beef-melt trip for 
channel cats early in 1937. It was early 
in the spring—so early that the nights 
were cold and the leaves hadn’t begun 
to show. We tried Cedar and Horse 
Creeks and the Sac River. I didn’t land 
a fish, and came home with no great 
liking for the channel-cat game. How- 
ever, I was persuaded to try it again 
later in the year. 

There were four of us in the second 
party—John; Estel, our county attor- 
ney; Harry, a local baker; and myself. 
We went to the Niangua, influenced by 
John’s having taken a ten-pound chan- 
nel cat, another that weighed nine 
pounds and odd ounces, and an eight- 
pounder, on a day’s float below Tunnel 
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Se |) A fine catch of channel catfish which were taken on hooks baited with beef melt. This bait is the spleen 
long cane poles with |) of beef, and much of its effectiveness is believed to be due to the constant trail of blood it gives off 
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dam on that river a week or so before. 

A ten-pound channel cat! The big- 
gest one I have seen weighed but eight. 
I saw it in 1933, on my way home from 
a western Kansas prairie-chicken trip, 
at the Kansas State fish hatchery, at 
Pratt. Seth Lowe, the State fish man, 
and a national authority on channel 
cats, thought it a museum specimen. 

That second trip was on Decoration 
Day, the opening day of the Missouri 
bass season. The birds should have 
been singing and the early morning sun 
should have been sending soft, slanting 
rays through the tree tops when we 
put in halfway around the cut-off, but 
it wasn’t. 

The sky was overcast and the river 
was roily. It rained, off and on, all 
day. I shoved off with Estel, and we 
stopped where the suck of the first 
rife began to tug at our boat, opened 
our ice bucket, and removed a quart 
glass jar of beef melt, previously cut 
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There’s a World of Fun and Sport 
Awaiting the Angler Who Goes 
Out to the Streams Where the 
Channel Catfish Abound, and a 
New Method of Baiting Made 


This Trip a Memorable Occasion 
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Beef melt doesn't lure catfish alone. Here, John has pulled in his line and 
dragged a soft-shell turtle up to the surface of the tranquil Niangua River 
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into chunks approximately one by one 
by two inches. 

Beef melt is a perfect bait. Very 
tough and fibrous, it never comes off 
the hook. It is completely saturated 
with bloody juices, which do not co- 
agulate when exposed to the air, but 
ooze slowly out of the bait when sub- 
merged and float downstream to at- 
tract feeding fish. It is a deadly lure 
for all catfish. 

On ice, it will keep in perfect con- 
dition indefinitely, but it must be kept 
cold, as it quickly deteriorates into a 
flabby, sodden, smelly mass, when not 
chilled. 

Estel baited a 3/0 hook, permitted it 
to slide down the swift suck, and 
waded after it. 
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Estel and the guide on the Niangua River 


I baited up, proceeded overland 
to the edge of the usual backwater 
in the lee of the rapid, and cast as 
far as I could reach across the 
current. 

The technique of successful chan- 
nel-cat fishing is to retain abso- 
lute control of your line while a 
fish is biting, so you may feel 
every move the fish makes, yet not 
let it suspect the bait is not float- 
ing free. At the same time, you 
must permit the biting fish to turn 
tail and start away with your bait 
before you set the hook. 

Quite a complicated process! 
Right. One that I haven’t been 
able to master as yet to my satis- 
faction. I am too eager. I strike 
too soon and frighten some of my 
fish away, but I am learning. I 
find it fascinating to stand and 
feel the feeding fish, figuring out 
in my mind just what it is doing. 

There, I’ve deduced, lies much of 
the allure of bait-casting beef melt 
for channel cats. But the prelimi- 
naries and the strike aren’t all of 
it. Fighting and landing the fish 
aren’t matters to be ignored. A 
four-pound “chanler” is very 
strong. Even a two-pounder is 
agile and (Continued on page 69) 








The author's clothing 
dries out on the car 
after he took a fall 
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BIG GAME 


HERE seems to be an awful lot of lucky hunters go- 

ing around these days. Some of them have been writ- 

ing about their experiences, and, I think, giving a mis- 

leading impression of American big game. I’m not 
talking about the hunters who bring down moose and bear 
with lucky shots. The men I mean are the ones who were 
never charged by these beasts, and, for that reason, believe 
that American big game animals are all cowards. These 
men are just lucky. 

Anyone who believes that the Alaskan brown bear won't 
make an unprovoked attack on man, is taking his life in his 
hands every time he goes outdoors. I have seen such timid 
animals as bull elk and buck mule deer attack the hunter 
when wounded. They came at him for all they were worth, 
with their hair standing up on end. And I have seen un- 
wounded Alaskan brown bears and our common little black 
bears make unprovoked attacks on hunters and fishermen. 

The fact is, the majority of big game will run at the sight 
or smell of a human, but there are plenty of exceptions. I 
know from personal experience that bears will stalk men, 
and a moose will put you up a tree and keep you there all 
night, while he paws and horns the branches as high as he 

can reach. 

Incidentally, some hunters say that 
the .375 Magnum cartridge is unnec- 
essarily heavy for moose. I wonder if 
these men would recommend the .22 
Hornet for small deer? I hardly think 
so, but, if they will figure up the aver- 
age weights of deer and Alaskan moose, 
they will see that the .375 Magnum 
is a smaller gun for moose than the 
Hornet is for white-tailed deer. 

On my first trip to Alaska, I saw 
bears get our wind at three-quarters 
of a mile and leave the country. I also 
saw several stand their ground and 
snort at us after getting our wind. One 
old Alaskan brown bear that had been 
in a fight, and whose neck and shoul- 
ders were a mass of festered wounds, 
stalked my guide and myself right up 
the wind. Though I yelled plenty, he 
came on, laid his ears back, and curled 
his upper lip as he quickened his stride. 
We killed him at twelve feet and he 
took plenty of killing. This was the 
first time in my life in the hills that an 
animal stalked me and came right out 
into open country to finish the job. He 
was not the last. 

A year ago last spring, I was down 
in Mexico. I crawled into a javelina 
den, and could hear one of the little 
wild hogs clicking his tusks on either 
side of me. The den was so dark I 
couldn’t see anything to use my six- 

The loudest growl George ever heard gun on. I got out of that den unmarked 
was followed by the charge of a big because I am just plain lucky, not be- 
brownie rushing through the alders. cause its inhabitants were afraid of 
He threw a cartridge into his Model me, or kindly disposed. 
54 Winchester .30/06 carbine, poked There are plenty of grizzly bears in 
the gun right in her face and fired the interior of Alaska and brownies 
on the Alaskan peninsula which have 
never seen a man, and have no respect 
for him. They have grown to maturity, 
A HUNTER WHO HAS LEARNED BY GRIM EXPERIENCE TELLS _ secure in the sense that they are boss 
of their country, and some of them are 
not going to run off at the presence of 
SOME TRUE STORIES TO EXPLODE THE DANGEROUS BELIEF man. 

Most Alaskans sling their rifles on 

their backs when they go fishing—and 


THAT AMERICAN BIG GAME ANIMALS WON'T ATTACK MAN for a darn good reason. Several fish- 
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Won't Always Run 


ermen told me of having brown bears 
chase them into their boats, and having 
to leave their nets during the salmon 
run. Along the coast of southeastern 
Alaska, the fishermen often take pot 
shots at the bears from their boats. 

One guide at Ketchikan told me 
that, whenever he killed a really big 
old bear, he nearly always found sev- 
eral bullets in the muscles when skin- 
ning him out. This does not help pro- 
mote any friendly feeling in the mind 
of bruin toward man. 

Nearly all the skulls of very large 
bears I examined showed badly de- 
cayed teeth. The front nippers were 
about gone and the fangs decayed and 
broken off until the nerves were fully 
exposed. Combine this with the terrible 
wounds they receive in fights with 
their own kind, and then add a few 
slugs from the rifles of man, and it is 
no wonder that some of those old bears 
sometimes attack at sight of man. 

Most Alaskan guides agree with me 
that the lucky hunters, who have nev- 
er been attacked by bear or moose, 
are all wrong in spreading the idea that 
you can go around in brown-bear or 
grizzly country unarmed with perfect 
safety. Take such statements at face 
value, and, if you spend enough time 
in the territory, you may come to grief 
and have your remains packed out by 
some husky guide on his pack board. 

While I have been attacked by bear, 
I have been fortunate enough to keep 
a whole skin. The Alaskan Game Com- 
mission, at Juneau, has records of a 
good many casualties from the big 
bear. Most of them are accounts of 


Six-gun in hand, the author is 
about to crawl into a javelina 
cave in Mexico. He found 
game in the den, but it was 
too dark to shoot, and pure 
luck got him out unmarked 
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wounded bear charging home and maul- 
ing or killing the hunter, but the com- 
mission receives reports of one or more 
unprovoked attacks each year. 

While all big game will occasionally 
attack humans without provocation, I 
am going to confine the balance of this 
article to authentic instances of at- 
tacks by brown bears or grizzlies. 
They are the most consistently savage 
American game animals. 

Around 1915, King Thurman was liv- 
ing on Rat Creek near Trout Lake, 
some fifty miles from Seward, Alaska. 
He went for a bucket of water about 
forty feet from his cabin. A brownie 
stalked him, tore half his face away, 
and broke his right arm. He played 
dead for a while until he thought the 
bear was gone, then tried to crawl to 
the cabin, but the bear came back, 
turned him over and disemboweled him. 
When the bear finally left for good, 
Thurman crawled to his cabin, wrote 
a note with his left hand, and then 
shot himself. This note is still in the 
commissioner’s office at Seward. 

On September 20, 1935, George Nel- 
son, who was then game 
warden, was at Don’s Bay on 
Hinchinbrook Island. He was 
working up a dry wash in a 
hard rain, through dense 
timber and alder, when he 
came to a very small open 
space. Suddenly he heard a 
bear growl. Of all the bears 
he had ever heard, this was 
the loudest. The growl was 
followed by a big sow charg- 
ing through the alders. 












Nick Lien shows the three deep fang marks received 


By 
ELMER KEITH 


George saw the alders moving before 
the bear came in sight and threw a 
cartridge into his Model 54 Winchester 
.30/06 carbine. 

As the bear’s head came through the 
alders, he poked the gun in her face 
and fired, threw in another shell, and 
shot her again in the neck as she piled 
up at his feet. She was an eight-foot 
brownie. The first shot struck below 
the left eye, killing her instantly. Then 
he saw a much bigger brownie back 
in the alders where the sow had come 
from, but, as it made no attempt to 
charge, George let him alone. No doubt 
about this sow’s meaning business, as 
his rifle was almost touching her head 
when he fired. 

In 1920 or 1921, Otto Bergstrom was 
working with George Nelson at a saw- 
mill near Seward. Bergstrom had 
about a mile to walk home evenings 
from work. (Continued on page 95) 
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in his battle with a bear that charged without warning 
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Upper falls along Golden Trout 
Creek, one of the barriers that 
helped evolve Salmo roosevelti 


By 
PAUL W. GARTNER 


F ALL the picturesque waters 

which curl, white-crested, from 

the cloudlands of the California 
Sierras, no other has the romance or 
distinction of Golden Trout Creek. For 
it is the one stream in the entire world 
in which Salmo roosevelti, the true 
golden trout, is native. Many other 
lakes and streams in the Pacific high 
country proudly harbor this royal trout, 
but the original stock, pure and un- 
defiled, was found in Golden Trout 
Creek. 

Early settlers first identified the 
stream as Whitney Creek, in honor of 
Mount Whitney, the highest peak in 
continental United States. Then geolo- 
gists came into the region and called 
it Volcano Creek, because of the strik- 
ing evidences of volcanic upheaval. 

In bygone centuries, three water- 
courses were tributaries of a river now 
calied the Kern. In this river, a pro- 
fusely spotted rainbow, Salmo gilberti, 
was abundantly native. Far up these 
lesser streams the trout penetrated, to 
Alpine regions above timber line. Then, 


Give a True Angler a Chance to Fish 


for the Royal Trout of the Mountains, 


and it Takes More than Broken Bones 


and Torn Muscles to Keep Him at Home 
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Doc Alexander tosses a fly into the white water where he took hungry goldens two at a time 


in the course of world making, the 
mighty Sierras became restless. There 
were fissure flows of lava, and, in all 
probability, earthquakes. The courses 
of the three streams were altered, al- 
though each eventually found its way 
again to the mother Kern. 

But now there was a _ difference. 
Along the foam-tipped courses were 
falls which represented insurmountable 
barriers to the river trout. The fish in 
the back country were completely iso- 
lated. No longer was an infusion of 


the original blood possible in the 
spawning beds near timber line. So 
nature went to work, and, in her my- 
sterious manner, evolved three distinc- 
tive species, which are recognized as 
golden trout. How the glorious changes 
in these fish were wrought, science can 
only guess, although the popular theory 
is that minerals in the water were 
largely responsible. 

Coyote Creek produced Salmo whitei, 
South Fork of the Kern Salmo agua- 
bonita, and Volcano Creek Salmo roose- 
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velti. But the structural changes in 
Volcano Creek were far more severe 
and lasting than those of the other two 
streams. Possibly this accounts for the 
fact that Salmo roosevelti has retained 
its coloration through the years and is 
called today the most gorgeously colored 
trout in the world. In consequence, it 
is the golden trout most often used in 
artificial propagation. But only in here- 
tofore fishless waters, far back in the 
Sierra wilderness, is it being planted, 
so that there might be no chance of 
breeding with lesser members of Sal- 
monidae. 

As a tribute to Salmo roosevelti the 
name of the species’ native water- 
course finally was changed to Golden 
Trout Creek. 

Although I had explored many Sier- 
ra lakes and streams for golden trout, 
I had never been to the native creek 
of the species, and I had a compelling 
desire to go and examine specimens 
which had not been artificially reared 
and planted. 

It was early in January that 
I began to receive invitations 
from my old friend, Dean Mc- 
Comber, at Camp Nelson, 
which nestles at the road’s end 
on the west slope of the Sier- 
ras. Much of what he wrote 
was about Golden Trout Creek 
and the fact that it could be 
reached in a single day’s pack. 

Surely, Mac wrote, a week 
would be more than sufficient 
for the trip, allowing at least 
four days for angling, explor- 
ation, and photography. I de- 
cided then and there to visit 
the native waters of the golden 
trout. But the season on this 
species does not open until 
July 1, in most places, so I 
had a considerable period of 
anticipation before me. 

Between January and July 
anything can happen, and it 
did to me. This time it was a 
head-on crack-up that sent me 
to the hospital with a double 
break in my pelvis and badly 
torn ligaments in my right hip. 

The accident occurred on 
March 1, but, by good fortune, 
I was hobbling on crutches by 
the middle of April. By the 
time my friends were opening 
the regular trout season on 
May 1, I was able to hobble 
around with a limp, taking 
daily osteopathic treatments 
from an old fishing partner, 
Doc Alexander. About this 
time I began to get letters 
from Dean McComber saying 
he had the Golden Trout Creek 
trip all lined up for June 30. 

I was desolate. I went to 
Doc and asked him bluntly 
just how close I should get to 
a saddle horse. Instead of ar- 
guing the matter, he merely 
asked me to sit astride his 
osteopath’s table. Blithely I 
attempted this simple stunt, 
but strained ligaments com- 
plained and I lay back with 
the feeling that I was about to 
celebrate my 191ist birthday. 
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This was around the third week in May. 

I wrote Mac that I would be unable 
to be with him when he opened the 
golden-trout season. 

On Doc Alexander’s treatment table, 
I gave daily vent to my woes, going 
into considerable detail about the his- 
tory of Golden Trout Creek and its 
colorful denizens. In fact, I made a 
sale. Doc decided to make the pack 
trip on his vacation. And eventually 
he informed me that I could survive a 
horseback ride. 

We met Mac at the Broken Bar 
corral, which is located on Quaking 
Aspen meadow just above Camp Nel- 
son. Here Mac introduced me to an 
even-tempered mare named Dimple and 
showed me the most comfortable sad- 
dle in the entire outfit. Then I inquired 
just how far we had to ride in this 
“one day” that he mentioned. 

“It’s about twenty-eight miles,’’ Mac 
replied, “and that will bring us to the 
point where Golden Trout Creek emp- 


ties into the Kern River. Good camp 
spot there, and it’s only a short hop to 
the best locations along the creek.” 

I gulped at the thought of twenty- 
eight mountain miles on anybody’s 
horse. Then came the crucial test. I 
climbed the corral fence and slowly 
lifted my bum leg across the saddle. 
Then, with a silent prayer, I settled 
down. 

The trail began to wind beneath our 
horses’ hoofs. Two mules packed our 
bed rolls, tackle, and supplies. I rode 
ahead, and, somehow, managed to stay 
aboard Dimple for almost five miles. 
By that time, Golden Trout Creek 
seemed far, far away. With assistance 
I got off the horse—I did not dismount 

only to have my leg collapse beneath 
me. Mac and Doc looked worried. After 
a while I managed to walk in some 
fashion. Then, with grave misgivings, 
I led Dimple to a convenient bowlder 
and struggled into the saddle. 

Every few (Continued on page 76) 
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An angling prospector netting finny gold from the only creek in the world where true golden trout are 
native. It took volcanoes and earthquakes to create the natural barriers that made these fish possible 
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A rare white oryx, 
shot at the foot of 
the Teiga Plateau, 
in the heart of the 
Great White Des- 
ert. The party 
hoped to find wa- 
ter here, but the 
“pans'' were dry 





Beasts of Another World 


HERE, before us, was an 
advancing wave of addax, 
a fine antelope found only 
in the scorched and arid 
wastes of the Libyan Desert. Splendid 
trophies, ranked among 
the first ten prizes of 
African game, and one 
of Africa’s rarest big 
game animals, yet now 
we had found them, 
not singly but in scores! 
I don’t suppose that 
there are any other 
white men alive who 
have seen such a sight. 
As old a story as hunt- 
ing is to Duggie, Mac, 
and me, we could hard- 
ly believe our eyes. 
Africa is a queer 
place, and the Libyan 
Desert is the _ least- 
known part of it. We 
had gone into it in the 
slender hope that we 
might get specimens of 
the addax as well as 
the white oryx, another 
rare and noble animal 
peculiar to the desert. 
Too, we had heard ru- 
mors of desert lions, 
and had argued long 
over the possibility of 
their existence. 
‘Desert lions?’’ 
scoffed Mac. “I don’t believe there are 
any such beasts. How could there be? 
Why, the Wadi Hawa is at least 150 
miles from the nearest water, and that 
is a desert well, 100 feet deep, and 
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Mounted head of an addax 
buck from the Wadi Hawa 
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crowded with natives day and night. 

“I wouldn’t be so sure,” said Duggie, 
softly. He had been in Darfur for the 
past ten years, and had shot more 
lions down south than anyone in the 
Sudan. “Nothing would 
surprise me in the Lib- 
yan Desert. How many 
white men do you think 
have hunted it? The 
natives swear that there 
are lions up there— 
water or no water— 
and hunters who have 
been in there after ad- 
dax say they have seen 
lion spoor.” 

“Rot!” replied Mac. 
So the matter was 
dropped for the time. 

But the idea had 
sunk in, and, six weeks 
later, the lure of the 
rare and unknown 
brought us to Wadi 
Hawa, that mile-wide, 
dried watercourse which 
splits the desert east 
and west for 500 miles, 
from French Wadai to 
Dongola on the Nile. 
Our last waterhole had 
been at Ankar wells, 
150 miles to the south. 

In our caravan we 
had ten camel loads of 
ten-gallon “fantasses” 
—water tanks—two to a camel. This 
supply was enough to do us for a time 
of from fifteen to twenty days, as dur- 
ing the winter months the Sudan camel 
can subsist for three weeks without 






















water. Having chosen a site for our 
camp, our plan was to send back the 
camels to the nearest well for water, 
have them loaded up and return. This 
meant an eight-day journey, unless 
water were found nearer. I had been 
on the Wadi Hawa before—in 1922— 
when we had found a little water in 
open-rock pools at Gebel Teiga, enough 
to do us for one filling of the tanks. 

Now news reached us that the 
“pans” at Teiga were dry. It is amaz- 
ing how news travels in that desert 
country, where for weeks on end no 
tracks of human being or animal may 
be seen. However, Mahmud, our Arab 
guide, was resourceful. He knew of 
secret wells at Sendish, in the dry bed 
of the Wadi Hawa, and close to the 
French border. Secrets like that are 
closely guarded, since the ownership of 
a well is sufficient provocation for a 
tribal war. He took us to this well, 
and, using it as our base, we explored 
the bed of the Wadi Hawa due east 
for 100 miles or so to Teiga. 

The addax and white oryx go with- 
out water for amazingly long periods, 
probably as long as nine months of the 
year. Their only requirement is the 
sparse, dry, desert grass. They are so 
rare and elusive that on my 1922 trip 
I saw only five addax in a six-week 
hunt, while the only two parties I know 
of who hunted them in 1937 saw none 
at all. White oryx are also local, but 
range farther south, and are not so 
rare as the addax. The addra and dor- 
cas gazelles were common, while pret- 
ty little fennec foxes, hyenas, ant bears, 
and packs of the northern wild dog 
were occasionally sighted. None of 
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Lured by the Unknown, Three Sportsmen Brave an 


African Desert to Bag Game Strange to White Men 


By H. C. MAYDON 


these animals could have had any 
water since the last rains, six months 
previously. 

Then, on the fifth day of hunting 
along the bed of the Wadi Hawa, we 
at last saw the spoor of addax. The 
wadi bed thereabouts was _ thickly 
dotted with dense patches of tundub 
scrub, ten feet high, and with coarse, 
broomlike leaves. North of 
the wadi the desert was glar- 
ing white sand, completely 
treeless, and as bare as the 
seashore. Our daily water 
ration was four pints each, 
but we had plenty of gazelle 
meat. 

We methodically followed 
a plan that enabled us to 
comb the wadi thoroughly 
before we ventured north in- 
to the desert. The three of 
us rode ahead, at 500-yard 
intervals, with the camel 
transport following behind. 
We were several days out 
when we had our first excite- 
ment. Mac and I were pick- 
ing a site for camp when 
Duggie’s Arab guide came 
tearing into camp with Dug- 
gie at his heels, each push- 
ing his spent camel to top 
speed. 

“Just wounded a_ lion— 
think it wasa lion, anyway,” 
panted Duggie. “Five miles 
back. One of a troop of five. 
I had only my light rifle, and, 
as the lions went into the 
scrub, I thought it best to 
come for help.” 


The spearmen get a much-needed drink and bath from 
the waterhole at Ankar wells, south of the desert. 
Tribal wars have been fought over desert wells 
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It was too late then to do anything, 
but we were out at dawn with six Arab 
spearmen. Mac was still skeptical, and 
suspected a wounded hyena. 

We found the spoor at last, and all 
doubt vanished. Here were the un- 
deniable tracks of five good-sized lions, 
one of which was dragging a leg, and 
leaving plenty of blood to mark his 


































The lean and powerful carcass of 
Duggie's desert lioness. She was 
first and said to be last of her 
kind shot by a white man in Libya 


A Barbary sheep, bagged by the author in the 
hidden valley amid the cratered Meidob hills 


trail! The tundub scrub lay in dense 
patches, about fifty yards apart. Now 
it was necessary to go slowly. It was 
impossible to see anything within the 
thick scrub, and a wounded lion is a 
bad customer to follow into such a 
tangle. For half an hour we circled 
around, studying the tracks. 
Apparently four of the lions had 
vanished to the south, their tracks fad- 
ing out on the pebbly banks of the 
wadi. But where was the wounded one? 
Mac and Duggie were off to one side, 
poking into the bushes. Suddenly, from 
the depths of the scrub they were in- 
vestigating, came an angry growl, fol- 
lowed by loud, reverberating roars. 
With one impulse we leaped back and 
huddled together, with rifles ready. 
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Mahmud, the Arab guide, and two of his men, 
with a white oryx, shot after a 100-mile trek 


all right, but 
what should 
would 


The lion had been found, 
now that he’d been found, 
we do? To enter that scrub 
have been madness. 

The thicket in which he was hiding 
was as big as a house, and about as 
dense as a stone wall, standing alone 
in an open patch of bare sand. We sud- 
denly realized that in our excitement 
we had taken our stand only ten yards 
from it—within range of a lion’s leap. 
We hurriedly withdrew ten yards far- 
ther away, and spaced ourselves a 
yard apart so as to have elbow room 
to use our rifles. The roars sunk to 
coughing barks and deep growls. We 
warily circled the scrub, trying to 
chase the lion out by throwing clods 
and firing random shots. 

As soon as anyone got too daring, 
and approached closer, the lion gave 
warning roars, and there was a quick 
retreat. We all wanted that lion, but 
no one had any desire to provoke a 
charge. We had only one heavy rifle, 
a .450. It made no difference which 
side of the bush that we threatened, 
the lion always seemed to be facing 
us, judging from his roars. At last an 
Arab pointed a long, bony forefinger. 

“There!”’ he cried. 

We aimed where he was pointing, 
and all fired together, none of us see- 
ing anything that looked like a lion 
at that place. But the roaring suddenly 
stopped. There was silence. 

“Mat-klarse! ( Dead, finished ),”’ 
shouted old Mahmud, and dashed bold- 
ly forward. 

His confidence was infectious. We 
followed, right into the scrub, hoping 
for the best. But Mahmud was right. 
There lay a lioness, dead. Some one’s 
bullet had hit her in the neck and 
broken her spine. Duggie’s bullet of 
the night before had broken a hind 
leg, high up, and during the night the 
wound had stiffened and anchored her 
there. 


That was an astonishing run of luck! 
Had Duggie gone in alone, the night 
before, she would have had him. Had 
she been hit anywhere else, she could 
have charged us, and chances are 
there would have been a casualty. Fur- 
thermore, not one of us had seen any- 
thing like a lion when we'd fired, and 
the shot that killed her was a chance 
one. To crown this adventure, she was 
a true desert lion, the first and last to 
be shot to date. She was very thin, 
smaller and lighter-colored than the 
usual Sudan lion. 

While I spent the morning in skin- 
ning out the lion, Mac and Duggie 
went on ahead. At 3 in the afternoon 


I overtook the transport. Surprisingly, 
instead of hastening on to make our 
next camp, the Arabs were all crowded 
together, and apparently just wasting 
time. This violation of orders angered 
me, and I was just opening up on them 
when one of them pointed. Crossing 
the wadi, 600 yards away, and passing 
from north to south, was a long and 
straggling column of long-horned ani- 
mals—addax! 

Never had I seen a herd of any size, 
and I didn’t trust my eyes. They were 
quite unsuspicious, and trickled leisure- 
ly across our front in twos and threes. 
It was inconceivable, the rarest animal 
in northern Africa, and not singly but 
in scores! They were near enough so 
that we could see among them a dozen 
magnificent heads, any one of which 
would be a prize. 

We were close to the southern bank 
of the wadi, a bank which rose to a 
height of about twenty feet and was a 
mixture of pebbles and sand. Mac and 
Duggie tossed for the shot, and Duggie 
won. Away he went, crawling on his 


Libyan fennec fox, caught 
and tamed by the hunters. 
He's now in Khartoum Zoo 


The camels refuel at the lasi 
waterhole. It was three weeks 
before they got another drink 
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belly, picking a course to cut off the 
addax. Mac took up the rear, skulking 
from bush to bush, ready to get in a 
shot or two after Duggie had opened 
the ball. 

I sat and watched, held spellbound 
by that herd of magnificent antelope. 
Duggie finally reached the cover of a 
dune. The herd reached the dune, and 
broke on it like a wave upon a reef. I 
heard three shots. The addax recoiled, 
their white bodies looking like the 
foam of a breaker. They flashed past 
Mac, but he didn’t get a shot. 

Then we ran over to Duggie, to gaze 
upon the buck which he’d killed. This 
buck, while (Continued on page 70) 
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It's a pathetic sight to see a 
huge hunter weighted down with 
guns and shells and a tiny dove 


By Marion McCook Moodey 


NY wife, unless she is a perfect 
nincompoop, knows there are 
days on end when she simply 
does not exist for her hus- 

band. She is as completely widowed as 
if he were dead. My own widowhood 
starts around May 1 and continues 
practically until Thanksgiving. I have 
been all kinds of widow—fin, feather, 
and horns. 

First, there is the fishing season. For 
days, the rods are carefully laid out on 
the dining-room table, and I grope my 
way through fishing tackle; wear, all 
unknowing, the gayest flies in my hair; 
and pull barbs out of my stockings. 
Try pulling a fish hook out of a new 
pair of chiffon hose, while saying rap- 
idly over to yourself, “I love my hus- 
band, I love my husband,” (the darned 
so and so!). It helps—some. 

Well, the fishing season finally opens. 
Now it seems that the best fish are 
always coy. They lurk in the most in- 
accessible places, and the coldest. So 
your husband hunts up his long, win- 
ter underwear, those two old sweaters 
with the special pockets that Uncle 
Jake gave him ten summers ago, and 
the trousers he spilled the salmon eggs 
on, thirteen summers ago. Yes, there 
they are. No, the moths haven’t been in 
them. I wouldn’t either, were I a moth. 
The flash light is needed, because all 
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the best fish feed at the unearthly hour 
of 4 a. m., and your husband must be 
about in good time to greet them. And 
there’s the leather coat, the sleeping 
bag, the vacuum jug, the fur-lined 
gloves, the boots, the bacon, the eggs, 
the little basket he carries the fish 
home in, if any, and the rod. Both rods. 

At last he’s off. “Good-by. Good 
luck. Don’t catch cold.” 

Gad, we can eat in the dining room 
again. But a few days later he’s back. 
“What, no fish? What was the mat- 
ter?” 

And then the alibis begin. I some- 
times think alibis are the most fas- 
cinating part of fishing. I make little 
bets with myself. What will it be this 
time? Was it too early, too late, or 
were they spawning? Ah, spawning, 
bless their little hearts. 

Please do not get the idea that the 
trip was a failure. There is no such 
thing as a fishing-trip failure. Why, I 
know some men who drove 200 miles 
through a pouring rainstorm in an old 
Ford truck, over bumpy Mexican roads, 
went out in a leaky launch practically 
to the middle of the Pacific Ocean, al- 
most blew up, were stuck for a day and 
a night, ate salt-soaked hardtack, ran 
out of cigarettes, caught three colds, 
and a skin rash, and never even got 
close to a fish. Was the trip a failure? 


Don't be silly. You just know it wasn’t. 

Even California, on May 1, at the top 
of a 5,000-foot mountain, is likely to 
be very cold. Last year, the seat of 
my husband’s trousers, to say nothing 
of my husband, froze to the thwart of 
a small rowboat, and had to be chipped 
off. The trousers, I mean. 

So it goes, on and on until the law 
steps in and says, ““‘You must give the 
fish a little rest, to get back their 
strength so they can play with you 
again next year.” Fish may give up, 
but a fisherman, never. 

Hunting has some advantages over 
fishing. The economic side appeals to 
me. Deer hunting is a very inexpensive 
sport. Why, my husband has bought 
only one bullet in the last four years. 
He still has it, and I’m getting rather 
attached to it. I wrap it up very care- 
fully in cotton at the end of the sea- 
son, and bring it out again the next 
fall, just as good as new. I’m think- 
ing of having it dipped in gold, the 
way they do babies’ shoes. 

Dove hunting pops up first. Doves 
make only two delicious bites, and, 
though I’m fond of them, I am re- 
lieved when the hunter reports failure. 
For he often does. It is a pathetic 
sight to see a great big hunter weighted 
down with guns and ammunition and 
one little dove. There is not much you 
can do with one dove, except argue 
over it. 

We live in a poor game country, so 
my husband tells me. Now, where he 
lived as a boy—well, there’s no need 
to go into that, but I'll just tell you 
confidentially he could go out and be 
back in an hour with a whole mess of 
doves. That’s what he says. 

The dove season is really the easiest 
of all, because a hunter does not have 
to get up so early. He can sleep till 
4:30, for he doesn’t have to go far. He 
knows exactly where to go because we 
have been out every evening for a 
week, looking for fields of mullein and 
sunflowers, with water close by. That’s 
what doves like—mullein. 

After the doves have been allowed 
to go back to their families and their 
mullein, the search for the ducks be- 
gins. Now the best place to go for 
ducks around here is a lake about 100 
miles away, called the Salton Sea. It 
is a perfectly awful place. Not like 
any other lake you ever saw. Cold and 
dreary, no shelter, deep and treacher- 
ous, with quicksand around the edges. 

When we go duck hunting, we close 
the office at noon Friday. This is to 
allow plenty of time to build the duck 
blinds. You see ducks are a little 
smarter than doves, and you have to 
be smarter than the ducks. You build 
little houses to hide in so the ducks 
won’t know that the battle is about to 
begin. Why, if they’re so smart, they 
don’t realize there was no house there 
yesterday, I do not know. I'll ask my 
husband sometime, when we’re not 
duck shooting. 

The blinds are built along the edge 
of the lake, near the quicksand. The 
bed rolls are undone. We have not 
brought along the extra blankets. It 
is bitterly cold. The sand is like damp 
concrete. It makes ridges. You take 
them and (Continued on page 89) 
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the quality of the rod. I’ve pulled many 
good rainbows and cutthroats out of 
fast water with that rod. 

Barney Farley, who runs the tackle 
shop, was against the world and bet 
that Ted and I would make it. He’d 
fitted my rod with a heavy reel and 
200 yards of nine-thread, salt-water 
line. 

I was climbing in the boat when a 
hunch hit me. 

“Ted,” I asked, “is there any other 
fishing rig on this boat?” 

“I guess there is, doctor,” he ad- 
mitted. “One up front.” 

“Throw it ashore,” I told him. “We 
don’t want these birds saying we car- 
ried a trout rod on the boat but. used 
heavier tackle we had hidden on board.” 

“Sure don’t want that,” agreed Ted, 
and put the outfit ashore. 

Two jetties run out from Port Aran- 
sas to protect oil tankers coming in for 
loading. Tarpon, moving along the 
coast, encounter these and turn out to 
sea to get around them. The ship chan- 
nel is between the jetties, the fishing 
grounds along the mile and a half of 
water outside these barriers. The power 
boats troop out through the channel, 
turn the ends of the jetties, and cruise 
in single line back toward shore, over 
the fishing grounds. About forty boats 
put out this Sunday, with a few run- 
ning over from Corpus Christi and 
other points. As you clear the channel, 
you slip the razor-sharp point of the 
big hook into a mullet just back of 
and over the left eye so it will troll 
naturally. Power is cut to three miles 
an hour, and you begin to look for a 

The author, right, poses on Port Aransas dock with the record jump, or black shadows, that indicate 
tarpon he landed with the five-and-three-quarter-ounce fly rod tarpon. 
Ted Mathewes can spot these 

T SEEMED as though everyone with- and about forty pounds drag on the shadowy tarpon that lie just under the 

in 100 miles of Port Aransas, Tex., reel. Since then I’ve shifted progres- surface even if they’re some hundreds 

asked us, “How do you feel after sively toward lighter tackle. Being a of yards away. Ted declares he can 

landing a six-foot three-and-a-half- trout fisherman, I had a yearning to’ smell tarpon, just as he can smell a 
inch tarpon for a world record on a five- go after tarpon with my favorite trout melon patch. 
and-three-fourths-ounce trout rod?” rod and see what might happen. Ted is deep water. He runs quiet and 

To tell the truth, during the twenty- It was early Sunday morning, June smooth. Perhaps I made good with 
four hours after we’d measured that 5, when we tramped on the dock, ready him one afternoon when we caught 
tarpon on the Port Aransas dock, news’ to shove off. While the guides ice the eight tarpon and turned all of them 
men had interviewed us, and we’d been mullet and make ready to start, there loose. That is tribal law among Port 
photographed beside the big silver king, is a sort of old home week; meeting Aransas sportsmen. Unless it’s your 
my guide, Ted Mathewes, and I had a_ anglers you saw there in other years, first, or a record, the custom is to give 
hangdog feeling. We sneaked into quiet getting acquainted with mew sports- the next angler a chance at the same 
corners. We had a three-star headache. men, the guides join in, and it becomes game. 

















































































You'll know why when you hear the’ a general meeting of the fraternity. For about thirty minutes after the 
whole story. Word spread around that I was go- fleet rounded the jetty and strung out 
Living in Fort Collins, Col., where ing after tarpon with a fly rod. I got Indian file, there was no action. 
the Great Plains meet the Rockies, a wholesale ribbing. It looked like Then it happened. We got a jump! 






most of my fishing has been for trout. crazy business, I admit. But I knew’ I had a tarpon on a fly rod. 

Five years ago, I sampled Port Aran- 

sas deep-sea fishing, and have gone 

back for more every year since. It ° *s° 

takes hold of You, you're an addict, When You Defy Advice and Tradition, and Set a New 

and all you can do is humor the ail- . ° ‘ ° . 

oa Mark for a Big Game Fish, It’s Discouraging to be 
The first trip to Port Aransas, I . 2 

used a fifty-six-pound line, stout rod, Made the Butt of a Practical Joke by Rival Anglers 
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Record witha Fly Rod 


By Dr. J. D. CAREY 


He jumped, hit back into a wave, 
and headed toward Cuba and all points 
east. I’ve heard about reels smoking. 
I'd alway thought it a neat exagger- 
ation. That tarpon took 150 yards out 
in the first run and the reel smoked. 

The rod arced. Ted maneuvered the 
boat. He’s good at that highly im- 
portant job. More line went whizzing. 
I wondered if all the careful nursing of 
light line and rod combined with Ted’s 
able handling of the boat could pos- 
sibly turn the trick. The other boats 
saw we had connected and pulled in 
lines to give us a clear field. 

We needed it. 

“Got a tarpon?” 
from a near-by boat. 

“Yeah,” Ted shouted, “we’ve got one. 
But we don’t know what the hell to do 
with it!” 

There were sixteen pounds of drag on 
the reel. The nine-thread line could 
stand no more. The rod was giving all 
it had. If something didn’t stop that 
run, things would snap. The stout 
engine drove us after the tarpon at top 
speed, but the line kept going out. 

The run ended in a typical leap. For 
a moment I could take line. We had 
some of the 150 yards back when the 
tarpon went on the rampage again. 
He headed for the wreck of an old 
four-masted schooner that lies three 
feet under the surface off the 
south jetty. If he got a half 
hitch around those old timbers 
he’d be rid of us. 

“Head him off, boys!’’ Some 
of the other fishermen saw what 
was happening and sent their 
boats over to scare our fish 
away from the wreck. The 
tarpon saw those boats and 
swerved. 


some one called 


A close-up of the broken rod, 
showing the notch sawed above 
the grip when the tarpon ran 


“We're in for a 
shark run, doctor,” 
said Ted, sharply. 

The shark that 
shot out from hid- 
ing beside the 
sunken schooner 
was fast, but our 
tarpon ran for his 
life. Thelinesawed 
notches in the end 
of the cork grip. 
The rod _ couldn’t 
stand up under 
more pressure and 
the line wouldn’t 
stand more pull. 
The boat couldn’t 
begin to keep up 
with the fish. 

The sea began 
kicking up _ into 
brisk rollers as we 
got farther out, and 
part of the time 
we were in the 
trough. Spray was 
flying. The (Contin- 
ued on page 106) 


The mighty six-footer 
leaping at the end of 
the first fierce run 



























Dr. Carey examines the whippy fly rod after it has been taped. 
The break, occurring after Ted Mathewes had touched the leader 
and the catch was scored, has given the rod a permanent bend 
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Carl, the old-timer of Currituck 
Sound, aims for a high one from 
the blind, after honking them in 


T STARTED out as just another day 

in a point blind. For a quarter of a 
century, I’ve spent each day of the 
open wildfowl season in the narrow 
confines of a sink box, a sneak boat, 
or a point blind on the teeming shoals 
of Currituck Sound, on the North Caro- 
lina coast. Some of those days have 
been memorable, not because of the 
amount of game killed, but for the un- 
expected that happened. This particu- 
lar day, I was shooting with Carl, one 
of the old-timers of Currituck. 

I didn’t expect much in the way of 
unusual sport. The weather was all 
wrong for good duck shooting. It was 
more of a bluebird day, and I was doz- 
ing in the morning sunlight, waiting 
for the boys to tie out the wood blocks. 

“Wake up!” Carl grunted, “Wiley is 
pushing in.” 

I snapped out of my daydream and 
saw Carl’s helper, pushing the decoy 
skiff behind a point of marsh to hide 
it from the keen eyes of the honkers 
that were winging toward us. I felt 
something brush against my leg and 
looked down to see Brownie, Carl’s 
Chesapeake Bay bitch. She had wormed 
an opening: through the grass blind 
and was keeping an eye on the high- 
flying geese. 

“Get outside and 
open,” Carl told the retriever. 
get in our way here.” 

Brownie understood perfectly. She 
backed away from the opening and 


keep your eyes 
“You'll 
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A Good Dog Ic 


It Looked Like Just Another Day on 
the Wildfowl Marshes Until Brownie 


Gave These Men a Lesson in Courage 


By RUPERT E. WEST 












Brownie brings the honker to shore. It took a 400-yard swim, in which the gallant retriever 
fouled four anchored decoys, before she was able to reach shore with the crippled goose 


crouched close to the blind, where she 
could see everything that might stool 
to our decoys. I have never seen a dog 
more alert. She was motionless except 
for her eyes, but they saw everything. 

Carl was busy getting the guns out 
of their cases. Right here I must ad- 
mit a shameful error. In my anxiety 
to get in this day of shooting on Curri- 
tuck, I had grabbed up several boxes 
of 12 gauge shells for my 16 gauge 
gun, and didn’t discover the error un- 
til we reached the blind. 

“You can use this 12 gauge of mine 
today,” said Carl, passing me a double- 
barreled hammerless. 

My shooting has been done with sin- 
gle-barreled automatic shotguns, and 
I was a bit skeptical as I took the 


double, but, once it was in my hands, 
it felt just right. The gun was the old 
Colt 12 gauge hammerless, a rare thing 
indeed in these days. This was a fowl- 
ing piece that would delight the most 
fastidious sportsman. 

“If you can’t shoot a double, I'll 
swap with you,” Carl said, as he no- 
ticed me eying the gun. “You can use 
my automatic.” 

“T’ll shoot this,’’ I replied quickly, as 
I shoved a couple of shells in the 
chambers and slid off the safety. 

I had scarcely loaded the gun when 
Carl whispered, ‘“Mark.” I peered 
through an opening in the blind. “Don’t 
shoot,” he warned, “they are canvas- 
backs.” 

Canvasbacks were protected, so I 
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just watched them as they whipped 
over our decoys and went winging their 
way to the feeding grounds. 

I looked down at Brownie. Her nose 
was twitching. Great drops of water 
dripped from her mouth. Her eyes 
were on the water. I followed her gaze 
ind spied a pair of coot swimming 
iround a point of marsh toward our 
decoys. But even a coot isn’t dumb 
enough to stool to a wood block in fair 
weather, and they kept well out of gun 
range. Just as they disappeared around 
the point, we heard the bang, bang, 
bang of guns. 

“Some gunner below us going into 
action,” said Carl. ‘“‘“He has some geese 
on the wing. They are still climbing 
and may head in our direction.” 

Wiley had crawled through the 
marsh and was crouched in the sun- 
shine behind us. 

“One of them is breaking away from 
the flock and is coming to us,” he said. 

Sure enough, a lone goose was wing- 
ing his way toward our decoys. Brownie 
spied him and crouched close to the 
blind. 

“You take him,” whispered Carl. 

I held the Colt at ready, and waited. 
When the goose was about ninety 
yards from us, and had its wings all 
set to glide in, it suddenly folded up in 
mid-air and hit the water as dead as 
a mackerel. He had been hit by the 


Near the end of the busy afternoon, the game 
warden pushed in with his skiff. He had seen 
three crippled geese that morning, which his 
Labrador retriever had located and brought in 
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gunner below us, and flown 
on until he dropped. 

“There goes another one,” 
spoke up Wiley, pointing 
across the marsh toward the 
sand dunes. Another cripple 
was gliding to earth. “He’ll 
never get up again.” 

“That’s happened lots here 
this season,” said Carl. “The 
birds are not stooling well to 
wood blocks, and gunners 
are shooting them too far 
away. Not much use shoot- 
ing a goose at more than 
forty yards.” 

Carl was right. But not all 
who shoot wildfowl are in- 
terested in such logic. They’d 
rather take a chance on a 
kill. 

We watched the dead 
goose drifting off before the 
wind. “Better shove out and 
get that one,” Carl sug- 
gested. 

Wiley got up and walked 
to the edge of the water, 
3rownie at his heels. Wiley 
pointed toward the floating 
goose. “Fetch,” he com- 
manded. With a single 
bound, she cleared the fringe 
of marsh, landed with a splash 
in (Continued on page 98) 





Wiley, Carl's helper, with a pair 
that Brownie wasn't allowed to get 


Brownie, the heroine of the day. 
Tired, wet, but ready for more. 
She didn't have any quit in her 
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VERY hunter, I suppose, has his 
Ll favorite deer country. For my 
part, I have hunted deer over a vast 
area, but were I pinned down to just 
one locality, I'd pick the beautiful 
Kaibab Forest on the north rim of the 
Grand Canyon. 

The Kaibab has what it takes to be 
one of the very finest deer countries in 
the entire United States—beautiful 
scenery, a wide variety of country to 
suit both the still-hunter and the horse- 
back hunter, and plenty of deer—big 
ones! 

The next time you visit the Grand 
Canyon, look over toward the north 
rim, across the great colorful gorge. 
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At the very top, you'll see a blue line 
above the spectacular reds and pinks 
of the canyon. Binoculars will show 
you that the blue is composed of trees 

tall, thick conifers that are a part of 
the Kaibab National Forest. 

Suppose you are on the south rim 
near the famous El Tovar Hotel, where 
most tourists first glimpse the great 
canyon. You decide to investigate that 
forest for yourself, to see what the can- 
yon looks like from the north rim. Well, 
an airplane can take you over in a few 
minutes, but if you want to drive there 
in your car, you'd have to travel more 
than 200 miles. Yet, if you’re a deer 
hunter, your reward will be worth the 
200-mile drive. 

Elsewhere in the United States, just 
about one deer hunter in ten gets his 


One Lucky Miss and a 
Pair of Perfect Shots 
Made this a Successful 
Hunt in the Sportiest 


Deer Range inAmerica 


By 
JACK O'CONNOR 


The author, with the big 
story-book buck where he 
fell. This was one of the 
eight or ten really good 
Kaibab bucks taken in the 
early part of last season 


Grand Canyon Bucks 


game. But records show that in the 
Kaibab nine hunters out of ten come 
away with venison. Quite a difference! 
Kaibab regulations permit the killing 
of either bucks or does, but it’s venison 
nevertheless. Furthermore, the great 
plateau which forms the north rim of 
the canyon is largely limestone, and 
limestone bucks are the ones that grow 
the largest antlers. 

A decade ago the Kaibab contained 
somewhere between 50,000 and 100,000 
deer, far too many for the food supply, 
as the herd there had been protected 
by the federal government since 1906. 
But starting in 1924, deer were trapped 
and hunted. Many starved in hard win- 
ters. Now, with an estimated 17,000 
deer, the range is coming back. The 
hunting is still excellent, though not 
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easy, and the Kaibab is still producing 
some of the finest mule-deer heads in 
the country. 

Kaibab hunting varies greatly with 
the weather. If the fall has been clear 
and mild, the hunting season will find 
the deer scattered all over the mesa, 
from the spruce and aspen of the sum- 
mer range to the open canyons of the 
winter range. Then a man usually has 
to work—and work hard—for his big 
buck. But if a heavy snow has fallen 
and the deer have abandoned the high 
country, hunting is relatively easy for 
the good shot. I have seen as many as 
seventeen big bucks in one day in the 
Kaibab. On the other hand, I have hunt- 
ed four days to see and kill one good one. 

In the fall of 1937, when my wife and 
I reached the forest, bent on getting 
two bucks, we expected one of the hard- 
est hunts of our experience. Actually, 
we had so much luck we were almost 
embarrassed by it. 

All the way in, that late October day, 
we had heard discouraging reports. 
Hunters had been coming out with 
small bucks and does, some without 
any. The weather had been mild, the 
deer were scattered, wild, and hard to 
get. Some of the sob stories we listened 
to would wring your heart. 

When we landed at the Moquitch 
camp, which is run by Jack Butler, 
famous lion hunter, we heard the same 
story. Only two big bucks had been 
brought into Moquitch. Few hunters 
had seen any. 

“The Kaibab’s pretty tough this 
year,” Jack told me. ‘Better take the 
first really good buck you see. Shoot— 
and shoot fast, as the big ones are up 
in thick timber and plenty broncho!”’ 

The deer were scattered all over the 
mesa, but the guides agreed that we'd 
have to go twenty miles or more to 
the very top if we expected good heads. 
That night, Jimmy Lee, our guide, and 
I, mapped out our campaign. We'd ride 
to the top the next day, hunting on the 
way, and leave our horses in a corral 
at about 8,000 feet. Another guide 
would drive our car up and be waiting 
to bring us back. Then the second day 
we'd drive to our mounts in the car and 
start out after the big fellows. 

That was our plan, but by 9 o’clock 
the next morning my wife had her 
buck. We had started up a dim trail 
through a very deep canyon just before 
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daybreak. We started seeing does and 
fawns, as soon as we began to climb. 
Coming out of the canyon, I saw three 
deer run out of a patch of buck brush 
at my right and disappear into a side 
canyon. 

I hadn’t got off my horse, but some- 
thing told me one of the deer was a 
buck. Perhaps I had seen an antler 
flash in a patch of sunlight. By the 
time the deer ran up the other side of 
the canyon, I had my rifle out of the 
scabbard. The ’scope showed me a big 
doe, a spike, and a pronghorn with 
antlers about ten 
inches in length. 
All of them ran up 
the side of the can- 
yon and stopped in 
the shadows of the 
pines about 200 
yards away. 

‘They are all 
does, aren’t they?” 
Eleanor asked as 
she dismounted. 

“No, the lowest 
one’s a spike and 
the upper one’s a 
pronghorn,” I told 
her. 

“I don’t believe 
=. 

“Well, I’ve got a 
*scope and I know.” 

“Want to take 
the prong, Mrs. 
O’Connor ?” Jimmy 
asked. 

“I don’t know. 
Should I?” 

“Well, the last 
party I had out 
went back with two 
does and were glad 
to get them.” 

“What do you 
think ?”’ she asked, 
turning to me. 

“Do what 
want.” 


you 


And all that time, those three deer 
stood there while we had our confer- 
ence, frozen like statues. 

“Maybe you couldn’t hit him, any- 
way,” Jimmy said. 

“The heck I couldn’t.” 

So her little .257 cracked and over 
across the canyon lay a very dead buck. 
We dressed him out and loaded him 
on a horse. In a few minutes we were 


on our way. 

Just to compare notes with my pre- 
vious Kaibab trips I counted the deer 
we saw that day. There were fifty-one 






















































The author's wife, lashing the 
four-point deer to the saddle. 
With her only shot, she nailed 
a fleet-footed pronghorn buck 





in all. And those fifty-one deer weren’t 
all does and fawns by any means. Four 
or five times I bounced off my horse, 
grabbed my ’scope-sighted rifle, and 
followed bucks as they flashed through 
thick timber. I fired only one shot and 
that was an error on my part. 
Jimmy and my wife were fifty yards 
or so ahead of me, when I heard Jimmy 
yell, “There goes a big one!” I got off 
and saw four (Continued on page 83) 


Kaibab forest records show that nine 
out of ten hunters get venison, but 
not many get bucks like this one that 
the author and Jimmy are skinning out 
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We found it hard 
going in some of 
the creeks. Here 
a log obstructed 
the canyon floor, 
but we took trout 
from the far side 








The author baiting up with a worm. Above, 
one of the bass caught five miles from town 
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The False Lure of 


AR-AWAY FISH 


RAND fishing way out 

in Idaho? Phooey! 

Harry and I thought 

we'd dig up the pro- 

verbial pot of gold at the foot 

of the rainbow when we reached 

the open spaces. But there 

was no gold, and rainbows were scarce 

as dogs around a flea circus. Our ex- 

perience proved to be much like fishing 

upstream in search of better water. 

You think you're getting away from 

the haunts of men and—presto! You 

wade around a bend and come out on 

another road, or at the outskirts of a 
village. 

We believed that when we got to 
Idaho we'd have superb fishing. We 
studied Forest Service maps and traced 
hundreds of miles of stream without 
even a trail along them. It didn’t oc- 
cur to us that many of the streams 
might be at an elevation too high for 
native fish and that the State might 
never have stocked them. 

We waded many thousands of miles of 
potential trout stream without meeting 
another fisherman. That was all right, 
but we waded too many of them with- 
out seeing a fish. On one trip into the 
Sawtooth Mountain area, Harry and I 
visited thirty-seven nameless and un- 
mapped lakes which we judged suitable 


for trout, but in every one of them the 
water was as barren of fish life as 
any gutter pool after a rain. Many of 
them teemed with insect life and were 
well-stocked with vegetation. We saw 
hundreds of head of big game, but after 
we passed the 10,000-foot level, trout 
were missing. We concluded that they 
couldn’t make their way upstream over 
the falls and rapids and that the lakes 
had never been stocked. 

Oh, we found some good fishing, but 
we paid for it. Harry has hooked and 
released sixty-five pan-size trout dur- 
ing the time it took me to prepare sup- 
per—and I can whip up a good meal 
in an hour. We caught some big ones, 
too, in the larger rivers, but wherever 
we found fishing exceptionally good, 
we discovered either that the trout 
were natives, or that they had drifted 
into an almost inaccessible portion of 
the stream from some section more 
easily stocked. 

Whenever both of us could get away 
from work for a week or longer, the 
matter of finding good fishing proved 
simple. All we had to do was pick out 
a stream a long way from a road, at 
not too high an elevation, and pack to 
it. To get completely away from civili- 
zation was delightful, but it was ex- 
pensive, both in time and in effort. 
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A Shrewd Angler Offers a Tip for the Sportsman Who Is 


Tired of Rising at Dawn to Reach Over-Fished Streams 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


We decided that if we were to have 
good fishing, which we could enjoy 
during week-ends, we would have to 
discover it within a half-day’s drive 
from Boise, the center of our oper- 
ations, and, at the same time, the cen- 
ter of Idaho’s scattered population. 

Repeated inquiries brought such re- 
plies as: “Go to the Middle Fork of 
the Boise,”’ or “Fish the South Fork of 
the Payette.” “Try Warm Lake,” we 
were told. “Fish Trinity Lakes,” or 
“Tom used to catch lots of bass in the 
Parma Backwater.” All of these waters 
were widely known and heavily fished. 
Wherever we went on the advice of 
supposedly well-informed anglers we 
found a profusion of fishermen and a 
paucity of fish. 

Finally, near the end of our first 
season, we decided that most of our 
informants either didn’t know where 
good fishing was or held it strictly in 
confidence. Accordingly, we made up 
our minds to explore for ourselves 
rather than to follow blindly the 
advice of others who, when pressed, 
admitted very questionable success 
themselves. 

As soon as the back roads cleared 
of snow the next spring we set out. 
We soon learned that it was fruitless 
to inquire on our rambles. As Harry 
said, “It’s no use asking. If a man’s 
not a fisherman he won’t know and 
can’t tell us where to go. If he is a 
fisherman, and does happen to know, he 
won't tell because he'll be saving the 
fish for himself and his friends.” 

So we hit upon the idea of fishing 
every bit of water we came to, whether 
it looked promising or not. And from 
that day our luck changed. True, some 
days were blanks and we seldom made 
big catches. But we almost always got 
fish—game fish—and we used a method 
that sportsmen in any section of the 
country might well borrow. 

Instead of getting up at 2 a. m., or 
starting the night before to drive 300 
miles to a recognized and consequently 
heavily fished location, we started our 
operations almost within the shadow of 
the State capitol. 

Our first find, made while snow still 
lingered on the shady side of high 
banks, was a good bass slough less 
than five miles from the city limits. 
Harry caught three 3-pound bass from 
it on three casts the first evening. 

The two of us slipped away from 
work one afternoon at 4 o’clock. We 
drove out along the national highway, 
past the golf links, and turned down 
a dirt road to the left—but I’m not go- 
ing to tell any more. Somebody in Boise 
might read this. 

There was a string of sloughs run- 
ning almost parallel with the river 
and extending back upstream toward 
town. The first was foul with pollution 
from the stream. The second and third 
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were fishless. In the fourth, I thought 
I got a strike, and in the fifth—well, 
it’s never failed us yet. Large-mouthed 
bass and crappies succumbed to our 
plugs and feathered lures. 

We never caught many at a time 
there. Partly because we never spent 
a full day on it, but largely because it 
wasn’t too big and.we were conserving 
our fish supply. We never met another 
fisherman while there, and. we had a 
personal interest in its residents. We 
always flushed a mallard or two as we 
stepped over the bank, and a colony 
of muskrats made their homes in the 
lower end. Its water supply was clear 
and fresh. Three or four bass or half 
a dozen crappies made a mess for us. 
It was handy; we could drive to it in 
twenty minutes. Why should we take 
more than we could use? 

This slough proved to be our best find 
as far as bass fishing was concerned. 

When the bass season closed for two 
months on May 1, we were given thirty 
days in which to plan a campaign 
against trout before the barrier was 
lifted on Memorial Day. When the time 
arrived we were ready. 

Not far from town 


was a small 





stream, commonly considered fishless, 
which issued from a rocky canyon to 
be diverted for irrigation across the 
valley. We decided to try it. The night 
before opening day we went over our 
tackle carefully, packed a couple of 
lunches into our fishing jackets, and 
set the alarm clock for 4a.m. Next morn- 
ing, we ate a hearty breakfast of pan- 
cakes, bacon, and eggs at an all-night 
lunch stand and were on our way by dawn. 
A short distance out of town, we 
turned off the oiled road, ground up a 
long, steep hill in low, traversed ten 
miles of unbelievably rough roads and 
left the car standing at the canyon’s 
mouth. For a mile or two, we followed 
a trail along the stream. Soon it dis- 
appeared into the maze of brush in the 
canyon bottom and we began to ex- 
plore. From time to time, we gazed 
earnestly into pools, but failed to dis- 
cover trout. We began to wonder if 
our efforts would prove futile. 
Finally, however, when we had hiked 
three miles farther upstream, I could 
no longer resist the temptation to be- 
gin fishing. I set up my rod, strung 
the line through the guides, looped on 
a light, five-foot leader and a Brown 
Hackle, and flipped it into a little pool 
above a log jam. I was fast to a scrap- 
py, ten-inch trout almost as soon as my 
fly struck the water. I hoisted him over 
the logs; broke his backbone with a 
thumb and forefinger and turned to 
grin at Harry, but he was intently fol- 
lowing my example and “jacketing” a 
trout a few rods upstream. 
After a (Continued on 


page 86) 


Long fish were caught after short journeys. Here the author nets a sizable 
rainbow, taken from the Middle Fork of the Boise River, not far from Boise 
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Land of the Migrating 


N ALMOST any man’s land, to see six- 
teen moose in the course of a hunting 
trip is considered fair luck. If you 
saw sixteen in one day, it would be 

exceptionally good game country. But, 
if you saw sizteen all at once, and all 
of them within easy range, it would 
look like the realization of a hunter’s 
dream. 

I had that experience, and I assure 
you I was wide awake. On my last 
hunt, I saw sixteen moose at one time, 
thirty-four in the course of the day, and, 
in about three weeks of casual travel- 
ing, something like 200 of the big brutes. 

And I never got so far away from 
civilization that I couldn’t sleep under 
a roof at night. Several times I have 
seen three or four moose in one group, 
while I sat at a well-stocked table, eat- 
ing, and listening to the radio. 

For the trip to this natural game 
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preserve, I started out with a pack 
horse and a saddle horse from Bella 
Coola, on the British Columbia coast, 
about 300 miles north of Vancouver. 

Forty-five miles up from Bella Coola, 
I was riding along the snow-covered 
trail when my saddle mount, Dream, a 
long-geared mare, started to go through 
motions that seemed very much like an 
attempt to turn inside out. After call- 
ing her several different kinds of idiot, 
I got off and led her around the offend- 
ing spot in the trail. Lying in the snow 
was a decapitated deer, dressed and 
apparently left by some hunter. 

Five minutes later, I came upon two 
men, busy with a pair of pack animals. 
They had already loaded two big mule 
deer on one of the animals and had 
three yet to pack. I recognized them as 
local trappers, with a permit to shoot 
male deer for meat. Three of them had 

shot six deer, almost in one spot, 
thus insuring a winter’s meat sup- 
ply. 

The shooting they had done had 
no effect on the numbers of deer 
in the country, for I saw so many 


that day that I lost count. The next 
day, a man who lives in the country 
told me he had counted more than sev- 
enty in one bunch in a clearing down 
the valley a few miles. 

At the upper end of the Bella Coola 
Valley, you climb into the Atnarko Val- 
ley, which serves as a wintering ground 
for about 1,000 deer. These congregate 
from a fairly large area in the upper 
plateau country, where the snow usu- 
ally lies too deep for foraging. As this 
strip of wooded valley is only about 
twelve miles long and several miles 
wide, that gives a pretty decent deer 
population. 

In the summer, there is not a deer to 
be seen in this particular neck of the 
woods, for, with the coming of spring, 
they all climb out of the valley to take 
up life in the broad reaches of the Dean 
basin and the Rainbow Mountain coun- 
try. 

That same day I had a bit of fun 
crossing some streams. A flood a few 
months before had ripped out all the 
bridges, and now travelers through the 
country had to get across the streams 


An Exploring Hunter Comes Back from the Wilds 


of the Northwest with a Tale of Hidden Ranges, 


Where Antlered Herds Have Lost all Fear of Man 


The horse started to 
slide over the edge. 
Left, she hits bottom 


By CLIFFORD R. KOPAS 


The author, right, examining 
the antlers of a deer shot in 
the Atnarko Valley, B.C. The 
loaded pack horse is the one 
which slid down the mountain 
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the best they could. Two streams had 
high ice banks on them, and, if I hadn’t 
had long-backed animals, I’m sure they 
would have toppled over backward in 
climbing out. And then I came to a 
place where a stream had been dammed 
up about six feet and frozen. The dam 
had broken, releasing the water, and 
now a Sheet of ice extended from bank 
to bank, six feet above the shallow 
stream. 

It didn’t look so good, but a crossing 
had to be made. I walked across first, 
without any mishap, then decided to 
lead my packer across. She came all 
right, and the saddle mare followed. I 
went on my way rejoicing. 

That night I met Bert Robson, a hunt- 
er and trapper of the district, who 
asked, “How did you get across the 
creek back where the ice was?” 

I told him. 

“Well, you must have a guardian 
angel,” he said, “because I went through 
that ice this morning, and I was afoot.” 

Clayton Mack, a Bella Coola Indian, 
overtook me when I lay over the next 
day on the Atnarko. We started to 
climb out of the Atnarko Valley. The 
upper country is a great plateau, and 
the Bella Coola and Atnarko valleys 
present a gateway to a low pass through 
the Coast Range. 

It was at this time that we encoun- 
tered the big run of moose. The climb 
was slow and laborious, for the trail 
doesn't waste any time in its ascent to 
the heavens. The horses had to be 
winded frequently, and it was in one 
of these stops that Clayton suddenly 
became excited. 

“Moose!” he cried, pointing to a 
moose running diagonally down across 
a rock slide. A horse would have been 
helpless there, and a man would have 
had to watch his footing, but the moose 
trotted swiftly across. 

We got into deep snow, where the 
horses floundered, even on the trail. 
And, as we floundered, we saw moose, 





Close-up of a migrating moose of the Ana- 
him Lakes. These giants often charge a man 
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Part of the meat hunter's bag, three deer on the ground and two on the horse 


like cattle, crawling or running around 
the slopes of the mountain. They were 
browsing on the bushes, and, when we 
alarmed them, they 
trotted off through the 
snow with no apparent 
effort. 

“I wish I had that 
fellow for a saddle 
horse,’’ Clayton re- 
marked pointing to one 
big black male plowing 
the snow above us. 

A few moments later, 
we rode out onto a bit 
of a shoulder where we 
could look over a square 
mile of mountain side. 
Within our range of 
vision, there were six- 
teen animals, male and 
female, a few of the 
males still carrying one 
palm of their antlers. 

Altogether, in that 
day’s journey, we saw 
thirty-four moose and 
three deer. The deer 
and the moose did not 
seem to range together, 
for down the valley, 
where there was the big 
congregation of deer, 





side of the mountain, rising higher and 
higher. Clayton, in the lead, walked to 
keep warm, and to give himself a chance 
for safety should his 
horse miss its footing. 
But I had on so many 
clothes that I could 
scarcely waddle when 
dismounted. We came 
to a place where the 
snow had drifted over 
the ridge, and we had 
to detour. 

“This is the worst 
place, and the last bad 
one,” Clayton said. 

And then the fun 
started. His horse, 
clawing up the side of 
the mountain, bared the 
ground, but scrambled 
to safety. My animals, 
clawing likewise, 
couldn’t get any place. 
The packer slipped and 
lay with her feet tucked 
under her. My saddle 
mare continued strug- 
gling. 

“Jump! Jump!” Clay- 
ton roared at me. 

I did my best, and 
managed to fall off my 





there were no moose, 
while, up on the moun- 
tain side where moose 
were so abundant, there 
were only a few strag- 
gling deer. The two species wouldn't mix. 

That evening we arrived at Jack 
Weldon’s Precipice Camp where he 
spent the winter, trapping. 

The next morning, in bitter, subzero 
weather, we started out from his cabin 
at dawn, to make the last ascent over 
the lip of the pass and get into the 
ranching country at Anahim Lake. It 
was a long day’s journey, and we ex- 
pected snow to hinder us. 

The trail clung precariously to the 





horse. 

Unburdened, she suc- 
ceeded in getting up to 
the safe spot beside 
Clayton and his horse. 
Clayton came down the snowy slope 
to get the packer. He pulled on her 
halter shank to get her to her feet. She 
tried, but couldn’t make it. She started 
to slip over the edge of the mountain. 
Clayton put on every brake, but started 
with her, then let the rope go. 

She disappeared from sight. We saw 
snow flying, then she rolled into a 
gentler slope, where we could see her. 
She was going over and over, carrying 
with her a (Continued on page 74) 
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T HAD been more than a year in the 
making, this snipe hunt. Thirteen 
months before, to be exact, Jake had 
ambled in one morning and asked me 

to go snipe hunting with him. Really 
snipe hunting. Not just wander out 
and knock down one or two jacksnipe 
as a sort of by-product to more serious 


business. “Make a day of it,” Jake 
urged, “and burn powder and kill 
snipe.” 

Jake is the only full-fledged, con- 


firmed, dyed-in-the-long-fiber snipe 
hunter I know. The rest of my hunting 
partners shoot jacksnipe if one happens 
to get in their way. Jake’s not content 
with that. He hunts them in prefer- 
ence to anything and everything else. 

It wasn’t that I had any real deep- 
seated aversion to snipe shooting. But 
I did remember one snipe hunt, away 
back in my youth, that had something 
to do with a lantern and a burlap bag. 
That had left me with a mild grudge 
against the whole tribe. 

So I told Jake I was busy. 

He kept coming back, and I kept put- 
ting him off with ome excuse and an- 
other, and finally the snipe season 
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All This Man Remembered of His First Snipe Hunt 


Was Something About a Burlap Bag and a Lantern, 
But He Finds There’s More to the Game Than That 


By BEN EAST 


wound up. But I knew I hadn’t heard 
the last of Jake. 

Fall arrived on schedule and the 
snipe came with it. And what a flight! 
The rains were heavy that year. The 
upland pastures turned wet and soft, 
and there were pools in every cornfield. 

And along came Jake. The country 
was full of snipe. He swore he knew 
a cornfield where even a dub—he didn’t 
say “like you,” but his look was long 
and pointed—could get his limit in two 
hours. He’d heard from Red, down at 
Grand Haven. The jacks along the 
Grand River marshes were like snow 
buntings in a weedy field in February. 
Doremus Island—oh, what was the use! 
When could I get away? 

There was no sense in stalling any 
longer. 

“Call me in the morning 
weather’s good,” I told him. 

The weather, he assured me on the 
phone the next morning, was _ ideal. 
Maybe it was, I admitted. I didn’t 
claim to know much about what a 
jacksnipe required in the way of 
weather to make him happy. All I 
knew was that it had turned cold at 


if the 


One of the snipe-hunting party picks a bird from the stubble. The dead snipe were hard to find 
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daybreak, and that the wind was blow- 
ing half a gale, with the feel of an 
Arctic ice field in it. 

Somewhere in gunning literature, I 
had read two or three statements to the 
effect that snipe were wild on windy 
days. In fact I’d even observed as 
much, on my own. And, if weather 
could make a snipe wild, then we were 
in for an interesting afternoon. 

We detoured into a lunch counter at 
Spring Lake at noon, Jake, and Red, 
and John, and I, and started to stow 
away hamburgers and scalding-hot cof- 
fee, to fortify ourselves against the 
bitter blasts that were sweeping in over 
the Lake Michigan sand dunes. 

I made one or two comments about 
the weather and what it would be like- 
ly to do to the trusting nature of a 


jacksnipe. But Jake had an answer, 
even for that. 
“We'll hunt ’em without dogs,” he 


explained. They wouldn’t be so wild 


Jake with the nice bag of snipe 
which fell to his gun. He also 
dropped a pheasant on the hunt 
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Close-up of a snipe which was 
wounded by one of the hunters. 
The peculiar flight of these 
birds makes them hard to hit 


that way. Nothing to startle them un- 
til we walked right onto them. Snipe, 
he went on, fly down wind, everything 
else being equal. We'd hunt into the 
wind. Any snipe we jumped and didn’t 
kill right at the outset would turn and 
come back, riding the gale, and we 
could shoot at him to our heart’s de- 
light. 

We drove out from Spring Lake 
through the lowland along the Grand 
River, and across an old bayou bridge 
onto Doremus Island. That island, Red 
affirmed, was the best piece of snipe 
cover in the State. It looked good, for 
a fact. Maybe 200 acres of black, muck 
land, lying between the bayou and the 
river. Twenty acres planted to pota- 
toes, and corn, and red cabbage. The 
rest wild land and old pasture, grown 
up with thistles, and weeds, and cat- 
tails, with little, grassy ponds every 
fifty yards or so. 

The wind was howling up the river 
valley, due west, and it bit like a whip- 
lash. Jake arranged us in a long skir- 
mish line and headed us into it. We 
hadn’t gone halfway across the first 
corn patch when the action started. 

Did that first snipe lie close? Was 
he tame because we had no dogs to 
crowd right up on his tail? Did he 
show any appreciation of Jake’s tech- 
nique? Not so you could 
notice it! 

I mistook him for a 
humming bird when he 
first fluttered up out of 
the corn stubbles. He 
wasn’t more than 200 
yards off, and I might 
have been able to reach 
him with my .300 Sav- 
age, by screwing up the 
sights a little. 

He had an aunt or 
uncle and three or four 
of his cousins with him. 
They weren’t so wild. 
They stood their ground, 
and let us get all of ten 
feet nearer before they 
went corkscrewing up. 

Did they fly with the 
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Jake proudly holds aloft the 
first bird he killed. He got 
many others during the hunt 








wind? Did they turn 
and come back? They 
did nothing of the 
kind. They mounted 
the gale with all the 
superb power of a 
flock of eagles. They 
towered and twisted 
until they were faint 


black specks in the 
sky. 
I looked over at 


Jake, plodding aiong 

on my left. He was too far away for 
me to see the expression on his face, 
but I could tell from the way he minced 
along, with his gun ready for a bird 
to burst right out from under his feet, 
that he wasn’t the least downcast. 

Beyond the corn patch, we climbed a 
sagging old fence and started into the 
big marsh. There were thistles and 
goldenrod higher than my shoulders, 
and it wasn’t exactly the kind of place 
for snipe. 

And then it happened. I broke out of 
the thick cover smack onto a shallow 
pool, maybe fifty yards across, and, 
when I stuck my head through the wall 
of goldenrod, the pond boiled with 
snipe. There were at least thirty feed- 
ing there, and the first three that 
flushed went up no more than gun 
length away. They were 
so close they sounded 
like grouse. On their 
heels, the rest flared, in 
little bunches of two and 
three and four, all over 
the pond. I yanked the 
20 gauge halfway to my 
shoulder and went into 
action. 

Some of the birds must 
have covered all of four 
feet in a straight line 
without turning or dodg- 
ing. A few went high, 
angling like skyrockets 
with broken rudders. 
Most of them just cleared 
the weed tops, twisting 
like forked lightning. 

I shot, and shot, and 


Lined against the chill, cloudy, autumn sky, two of the party 
advance slowly along the stubble-coated field ready for action 


shot again, and that was that. John 
did his best with the 12 gauge, off to 
my right, but, when the barrage died 
away, the snipe were still in the air, 
all of them. 

I was careful now. I edged along, 
ready for the next open pool. No snipe 
was going to catch me half asleep 
again. The gunning was getting pretty 
lively. Off to the left, Red and Jake 
were shooting at a bunch of maybe 
six, maybe a dozen. 

John flushed a lazy single and put 
him down. And then I saw the golden- 
rod thinning out again, and water just 
ahead, and I got all set and stepped 
out. The pond wasn’t bigger than your 
front room, but a bunch of eight or ten 
snipe lifted from the far shore. I threw 
a charge of chilled Number 9’s and 
saw one long-billed comet spin down, 
swung a little, and lined on another 
before he could get into second gear, 
and cut his struts and sent him into 
the grass after the first. 

I missed the third shot, but it didn’t 
matter. It was the first double I'd ever 
made on snipe, and that was enough 
luck for one setting. 

Then the grief began. Did you ever 
try to retrieve a double on jacksnipe 
without the help of a dog? No? Then 
you wouldn’t know. 

I went after the second bird first. 
That would be easy. I knew exactly 
where he went down. But he wasn’t 
there. I made three or four short 
circles, scuffed around in the grass 
with my feet, looked under thistle 
clumps, and finally yelled for help. 

Jake, and (Continued on page 72) 
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OU'VE heard of the man so de- 

spondent over his lack of judgment 

that he hired somebody to kick 
him; in fact the makers of the new self- 
kicking machine practically sold out to 
lugs who bet on Mister Schmeling not 
so long ago. (So did I.) 

3ut, up to this writing, nobody has 
put on the market a gun having as one 
of its chief virtues the fact that it kicks 
about four times as hard as it had orter. 
That, as somebody once brightly re- 
marked, is something. 

Makers of this unreasonable weapon, 
Colt. Type, a sort of more violent or 
Super-Ace, a .22 automatic pistol, or a 
conversion unit for your own .45 or .38 
Super (possibly) which unit turns your 
own gun into a very reliable, plenty- 
kicking ten-shot .22 automatic, with the 
same frame, same hammer, trigger, 
and all. 

Or the complete gun will be sold to 
you from which you can remove the es- 
sential parts for use on some .45 if you 
like. 

Virtue of the kick—first to give prac- 
tice more like the recoil of the .45, at 
least to the extent of kicking the sights 
out of line and off the target; second, 
to give the poosh necessary to function 
the heavy and stiff-working service 
parts by changing to the new barrel, 
slide, etc., which fit on your gun with- 
out any alteration or work in fitting 
them. 

All this is made possible by the em- 
ployment of one of the most interesting 
ballistic developments of late years— 
the Williams “Floating Chamber.” I 
saw this being tried on Uncle Sam's 
conversion of his heavy Browning ma- 
chine gun to a .22 practice unit, when 
visiting Springfield in 1935, but un- 
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From beside ruler, this gun, fitted with the 
conversion unit, recoiled to the point above 





The angle produced by the heavy recoil of the 
regulation .45 automatic after a shot is fired 





A .22 revolver, minus the conversion unit that 
gives it extra kick, hardly moves when firing 





Capt. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


Colt’s Kicking 
Conversion 


fortunately it was still in the experi- 
mental stage. After five parts broke in 
firing five shots, Al Woodworth re- 
marked that somebody around the place 
was a damn Jonah and he'd like to 
know who it was. So I got up and went 
away before they put the finger on 
whoever it might be. 

Probably the pictures will tell the tale, 
but essentially it means merely sawing 
off the rear end of the barrel, contain- 
ing the chamber for nearly the entire 
bullet length in the case of the Ace, 
leaving a smaller sleeve on the outside 
of said chamber portion which slides in 
a hole milled out in the rear end of the 
barrel. That is not the way they make 
the outfit, but it is merely how it looks. 

A stud on the back end of the barrel 
with a groove cut in it, engages a lug 
on the chamber so it cannot back out 
more than about 1/16 inch, then it 
stops. When the shot is fired the gas 
gets in around the front end of the 
chamber as it backs away from its fit 
against the barrel, and boots hell out 
of it, having far more thrust to the 
rear than it would have by merely shov- 
ing back through the cartridge itself. 
Julian Hatcher says the force is about 
four times the normal thrust on the 
breech bolt or slide through merely the 
case itself, which is largely a matter of 
the area on which the gas can work 
against this sliding or floating chamber. 

So it has reserve wallop enough to 
give a kick to the gun, and to make it 
work with any old Long Rifle stuff, and 
work old and stiff-operating .45’s which 
are not in the best of condition. 

Remember that this sliding or float- 
ing chamber is an entirely separate part 
which you can pull out of the barrel in 
an instant by turning its lip or lug to 
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A Williams "Floating Chamber" in position in 
the barrel of a .22, ready to give a .45 kick 





The same Floating Chamber, with the lug 
pulled out of stop groove to show its length 





The Floating Chamber set on end on top of 
the barrel. Bullet point barely shows at top 


clear the groove in the barrel hook at 
the rear. It holds all of the cartridge 
except about % inch of the bullet point, 
which sticks out the front end. 

We have fired many hundred shots 
through the complete gun, “Service 
Model Ace” they call it—and don’t get 
it mixed with the regular Ace in case 
some loving pal has one that he’s will- 
ing to sell to you so’s he can get the 
new gun. Conversion unit, incidentally, 
is called ‘.22/45 Service Model Con- 
version Unit,” and includes, as I think 
I noted, the slide, the barrel, which is 
pinned motionless in the frame by the 
slide stop pin, the ejector, the maga- 
zine, ten-shot capacity, and the recoil 
spring with bushing, guide, and plug. 

If you are used to taking down your 
gun the time ought not to be more than 
a minute or two for the conversion job. 
Two separate offers, you'll note, entire 
gun, the new Service Model Ace, or else 
the Conversion portions for your own 
gun. 

The recoil of the gun is entirely dif- 
ferent from the weighty thrust and rise 
of the hand with the .45. It is far less, 
in spite of the claims, and is more of a 
queer, springy twist of the gun. It is 
ample to put it off the paper and re- 
quires re-sighting, and is ideal for prac- 
tice, and for instruction of new lugs 
who try to shoot their own toes off from 
flinches, as we found with many officers 
who came to the Small Arms Firing 
School in 1918. 
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Kick enough to put you well off the 
paper, not kick enough to bother the 
new or gun-shy hand who suffers from 
the blast and kick of the .45—blast be- 
ing as bad as the kick to many men. 

Firing the gun left-handed, where the 
support of the hand along the right side 
is missing, finds it twisting very em- 
phatically to the right as well as climb- 
ing into the air a bit. No tendency of 
the gun to twist to the left when firing 
right-handed, for some strange reason, 
I have yet to figure out. 

A mystery that has me puzzled and 
whichI am investigating farther is this: 

After firing several hundred shots 
and allowing the gun to lie around five 
or six hours, I found the chamber locked 
so tight in the barrel that I could not 
budge it with a screw driver, big pliers 
being necessary to twist it loose from 
its grip. Apparently it had frozen from 
wax, residue, heat, or some other rea- 
son. I cannot believe it was doing any 
“floating” or sliding when so locked up, 
and if it did not, then the gun must 
have perked from the thrust of the case 
itself, as in any other blow-back gun 
like the Woodsman. 

Function with this gun was 100 per- 
cent, which is very unusual in any auto- 
matic gun of any sort handling .22 stuff. 
It is a vast improvement on the tem- 
peramental old-type Ace, with its spe- 
cial light parts, which does not give 
highly satisfactory service except with 
Hi-Speeds, and not always then. 

And just to head off too hasty a rush 
for the gun store, let me point out that 
the chap who has no .45 automatic, who 
has no service-pistol shooting ambitions 
and just wants to have fun with a nice 
.22 automatic, with no special desire for 
more kick than he needs, is better off 
with the Woodsman or similar gun such 
as High Standard. They are more 
pleasant to shoot, and always easy to 
shoot accurately in comparison with the 


temperamental big Model 1911 auto- 
matic, whether .22 or .45. 

Chaps who like more kick and fuss— 
which must be the reason why some 
birds have to use Hi-Speed Long Rifle 
for shooting tin cans off the fence at 
25 yards—ought to like this new Colt. 
It gives three or four times the fuss for 
the same amount of money. 

Generally speaking, the gun is a spe- 
cial-purpose arm intended for keeping 
the hand in for the .45, with the low 
cost of .22 shooting, and, incidentally, 
with the reduced noise and penetration 
of the .22. Shooting the .45 indoors is 
something that ought to be barred by 
law unless the shooter does it all by 
himself. The Ace, with low velocity 
Long Rifle stuff is like any other gun 
with the same hulls, and there is no 
need for Hi-Speeds except to get more 
kick. 

The units and the complete guns have 
the new “Stevens” windage and ele- 
vation rear sight. It seems to work 
O.K. on the .22, but the boys tell me 
that it has shown wandering tendencies 
on the .45 gun and has to be watched. 

I have no doubt that the canny Colt 
Company has a Government contract 
tucked away in the old wallet and that 
organizations armed with the .45 pistol 
may see the conversion units some of 
these days. (The National Guard will 
get them about the time the boys 
change to some other model of pistol, 
as usual.) 

This last paragraph is for Mister 
MacGr-r-r-regor and all other shooters 
of his race, religious beliefs, or financial 
ideas, voluntarily or because of the 
present well-advertised brand of 
planned prosperity. 

Retail price of .45 caliber automatic 
ammunition, $50 per thousand. 

Retail price of .22 Long Rifle stuff, 
$6 per thousand. 

Proportion about 8% to one. 


“This Triple-Threat Savage .22° 


HE first low-priced .22 self-loading 

rifle offered to the American shooter, 
and one with 50 percent more maga- 
zine capacity than those snooty and 
high-priced guns of the same type. I 
think Savage “has something there.” 
(I thought up that wisecrack myself, 
ain’t it a darb?) 

Not only is it a self-loading gun, but 


if you are Scotch, or have a kid who is 
a bit hasty-like on trigger pulling and 
lacks interest in the price of ammuni- 
tion, you can turn the gun into either a 
single shot or a repeater—of a sort. 
The rifle is to appear in three forms 
and with three monikers. Far be it 
from me to expose any factory secrets, 
but after all (Continued on page 66) 


This low-priced, convertible Savage .22 can be used either as a single-shot or as 
a repeating rifle. The picture shows the bolt locked back in “single-shot position 
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Sounding his homemade ox horn, Bill Ed Temple summons his hounds to hunt the bears of the North Carolina swamps 


Bear Hunter of Great Dismal Swamp 
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of land,” on the edge of the Great Dismal 
Swamp, in North Carolina, but his fame is 
based on his bear hunting. 

The Dismal Swamp is probably the wildest 
country in the United States. Bill Ed knows 
every foot of its 750 square miles of quagmire, 
brush, brier, peat burns, and impassable stretches 
dotted with cypress. He knows the dismal, mist- 
choked nights, when the diamond-back rattlers, 
cottonmouths and silent copperheads come out, 
but not to play. He knows the haunts of the 
deer, raccoons, otter, bobcats, quail, wild turkey, 
ducks, and the many non-game birds, that swarm 


Be. ED TEMPLE farms a “right smart piece 


in the wilderness, a large part of which was once 
owned by George Washington. The ivory-billed 
woodpecker, elsewhere almost extinct, is reputed 
to dwell in the swamp. But, more than any other 
man, Bill Ed knows the bears. And, to their 
sorrow, the bears know Bill Ed. 

The bears of the Great Dismal Swamp prey 
on cattle, and whenever a farmer finds the 
mauled carcass of a cow, or a fat hog, Bill Ed 
is sure to be sent for. It is rare that he and his 
pack of hounds fail to track old bruin along the 
bear paths that are the only trails in that tangle. 
Then, a dose of 00 shot from the old Winchester 
settles one more marauder. 
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Compiled for Outdoor Life by Arthur Grahame 


NEW GAME LAWS 


OPEN SEASONS FOR BIG AND UPLAND GAME, 


1938-39 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





j EREWITH, in convenient and easily readable form, 

OUTDOOR LIFE presents the only complete and de- 
| tailed compilation of new big and upland gamelaws 
appearing in a sportsman’s publication. The information 
covers open seasons, bag and possession limits, and laws 
regulating interstate transportation of game in every 
state in the United States, every Canadian province, and 
in Newfoundland. Open seasons include both dates given. 

As the greatest possible care was taken in compiling 
these laws, the information given was accurate and com- 
plete up until the time of going to press. In some states 
and provinces, however, game commissions or provincial 
authorities have the power to close or change the dura- 
tion of hunting seasons at any time. All sportsmen, 
therefore, are urged to consult their state or provincial 
authorities, or those of the states or provinces in which 








ported to OUTDOOR LIFE, publication will be made in later 
issues. 

Because of unfavorable weather and other conditions, 
a few states and provinces have not yet established open 
seasons on some species of game. In such cases, mention 
has been made under the state or provincial heading. 
Hunters should get in touch with state authorities to 
learn whether seasons will be open later, and to obtain 
information on bag and possession limits. 

Regulations governing interstate transportation of 
game are too long to give here in full. Sportsmen plan- 
ning trips are advised to obtain detailed information be- 
fore attempting to move game across state or provincial 
lines. In nearly all Eastern states and provinces, Sunday 
hunting is prohibited, and in some states hunting is not 
allowed when there is snow on the ground. A few states 














they intend to hunt, in order to acquaint themselves have regulations that affect only small areas. Details 
with last-minute changes. When such changes are re- should be obtained from the state authorities. 
ALASKA r a season). MOUNTAIN GOAT, 2 a QUAIL (partridge)....Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 
season. MOOSE, 1 a season. LARGE WILD TUREEY (mebbler).....05...5%. 
CARIBOU BROWN AND GRIZZLY BEAR: Resi- Noy. 20 to Dec. 31, and Mar. 15 to Apr. 15 
North of Yukon River..... no close season dent: On Admiralty Island, 1 a season; in Warning: The use of dogs in hunting 


South of Yukon River..Aug. 20 to Dec. 31 
DEER (male with horns not less than 3 in. 
above skull) 
East of long. 138 in southeastern Alaska 
Pe ee Aer ee Aug. 20 to Nov. 15 
West of long. r98........5% no open season 
Exception: Special open season for resi- 
dents only, under special permit, in the 
drainage to Prince William Sound north of 
the C. R. and N. W. Railway and west of 
Mountain Slough, including the islands of 
Prince William Sound (except Hawkins 
and Knight islands)..Sept. 20 to Sept. 30 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (except ewes and 


CPE Pe OAT IC Aug. 20 to Nov. 30 
MOUNTAIN GOAT (except kids)...... 
ee ee ees Aug. 20 to Nov. 30 


MOOSE (bull, except yearlings and calves) 
Cutan h oe ate cede Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 
BEAR (large brown and grizzly) 
Residents in restricted areas and nonresi- 
dents throughout Territory.............. 


Pee reer eT ee Sept. 1 to June 20 
Residents in nonrestricted areas.......... 
ee rere 8 Fy ree no close season 


GROUSE, PRARMAGAR . 66 civcacdsds cs 
Re ee Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 
Bag and possession limits: CARIBOU: 

North of the Yukon River, resident 5, non- 

resident 2 a year; south of the Yukon River, 

resident 3, nonresident 2 a season. DEER: 

East of long. 138, 3 a season; in restricted 

area west of long. 138, by residents only, 

under special permit, 1 a season. MOUN- 

TAIN SHEEP: Resident: South of Arctic 

Circle, 2 a season (on the Kenai Peninsula 

south of Turnagain Arm, Portage Creek, 

and a line from its head to the head of Pas- 
sage Canal, 1 a season) ; north of the Arc- 

tic Circle, 3 a season. Nonresident, 2 a 

season (on the Kenai Peninsula south of 

Turnagain Arm, Portage Creek, and a line 

from its head to the head of Passage Canal, 
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restricted areas, 2 a season; in rest of Ter- 
ritory, no limit. Nonresident: On Admiralty 
Island, 1 a season; in rest of Territory, an 
aggregate of 2 a season. GROUSE, 15 a 
day; PTARMIGAN, 25 a day—but an ag- 
gregate of not more than 25 grouse and 
ptarmigan. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizens, 
general, $50; game birds, $10. Alien, $100 
(special license required to hunt or to 
possess firearms). Resident, $r. 

Interstate transportation: Under afh- 
davit that he has not violated the game 
laws, nonresident citizen or nonresident 
alien licensee may export by express or 
freight only, 1 moose, 3 deer, 2 caribous, 
2 mountain sheep (1 from Kenai Peninsu- 
la), 2 mountain goats, and an aggregate of 
2 large brown and grizzly bears (1 from 
Admiralty Island), 1 day’s limit of grouse 
and ptarmigan. 

Warning: There is a continuous close 
season on all game animals and birds in 
some areas, and continuous close season 
on specified species in other areas. For 
detailed descriptions of these restricted 
areas see “Regulations Relating to Game, 
Land Fur Animals, and Birds in Alaska, 
1938-39” for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., price 10 


cents. 
ALABAMA 
RABBIT (hunted as game).............. 
Spee ee etry oF no close season 
BEAR, FOX, OPOSSUM, RACCOON 
(hunted as game)..... Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
SOU TRINM ire heed cies Oct. 15 to Jan. 15 


DEER (antlered bucks only)............ 
ties dae Ue be ska nels Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Jefferson, Walker, and Tus- 

caloosa counties.......... no open season 

PHEASANT ..cccccoss Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 


wild turkey is unlawful. 
CFT i 6 60h ee creres ceo no open season 

Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, 
BEAR, FOX, OPOSSUM, RACCOON, no 
limits. SQUIRREL, 10 a day. DEER, 1 a 
day, 3 a season. PHEASANT, 2 a day. 
QUAIL (partridge), 12 a day. WILD 
TURKEY, 1 a day, 5 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$25; nonresident 1 week, $5. Resident: 
State, $3; county of residence, $1. License 
not required of persons under 14. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may take with him out of State, 
openly, game he has killed lawfully. Two 
days’ limit of game animals or birds, killed 
lawfully, may be shipped as baggage, or by 
express, if shipping tag—fee 25 cents—is 
attached. 

Warning: It is unlawful to hunt on the 
land of another without his written per- 


mission. 
ARIZONA 
COTTOMT AL: BABES os ha csccscdeacwws 


OPT rT re rer no close season 
Exceptions: Yavapai, Navajo, Coconino, 
and Apache counties....Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
DEER (male with prongs on both horns) 
sia are, ahae dalam oka Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 


Exception: Black-tail and mule deer, 
south of Gila River........ no open season 
WILD TURKEY...... Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 

Exceptions: South of Gila River; in 


Yavapai Co. west of Big Chino Valley and 
Verde River; in Coconino Co. north of 
Highway 66 between the old Grand Can- 
yon Road, running north from Bellemont 
and Highway 89.......... no open season 
Note: Wild Turkey may be hunted with 
rifle only. 
BEAR (adult)... .2.2-s Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 
Exception: South of Gila River........ 




















* NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


nidininbadsihetad maces no open season 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM. Nov. 1 to March 1 
QUAIL (Gambel’s, scaled).............. 

Open season will be set late in summer. 

Consult State Game Department, Phoenix. 

Exceptions: There will be no open season 
in Navajo, Apache, or Coconino counties. 
SE dc ecckectaneenn cache <ondneienl 
may be opened in November or December, 
under special order and permit. Consult 
State Game Department, Phoenix. 

Bag and possession limits: COTTON- 
TAIL RABBIT, 6 a day or in possession. 
DEER, 1 a season. WILD TURKEY, 2 a 
season. BEAR, 1 a season. RACCOON, 
OPOSSUM, no limits. QUAIL, 12 a day or 
in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: All game 
and fish, $25; small game and fish, $10. 
Alien: All game and fish, $75; small game 
and fish, $30. Alien applicant for citizen- 
ship: All game and fish, $25; small game 
and fish, $10. Resident: All game and fish, 
$3.50; game only, $2.50. Resident under 16 
may take small game without a license if 
accompanied by a licensee. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may ship 1 day's bag limit under 
permit attached to license, but may not 
export more than 1 deer and 2 wild turkeys 
a season. Additional shipment of lawfully 
killed game may be made under permit (fee 
25 cents). 


ARKANSAS 
3 Pee .no close season 
WILD TURKEY (pobdbler).......cccccs 
a mceradie alk aa ae ae-atemae Apr. 1 to Apr. 30 
BOUT Ess ce ccccces ene ee 


May 15 to June 15 and Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 
DEER (male with antlers plainly visible 


SOOVE GRU) « o. cccecs: Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
LE gee Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
BEAR, ELK, PHEASANT, PRAIRIE 


CHICKEN, HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 

coer reer essere eresseeeers no open season 

Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, no 
limits. WILD TURKEY, 2 a season. 
SQUIRREL, 8 a day, 2 days’ kill in posses- 
sion except while hunting or returning from 
a 1-day hunt. DEER, 1 a season. QUAIL, 12 
a day, 2 days’ kill in possession except while 
hunting or returning from a 1-day hunt. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all game 
except fur-bearing animals, $25; migratory 
waterfowl only, $15; nonresident member 
of Arkansas hunting club, all game except 
fur-bearing animals, $15. Resident over 18, 
$1.50 (not required for squirrel or rabbit). 
For dog in hunting, $1.50. Special licenses 
required for Chicot and Desha_ counties. 
Write County Clerk for detailed informa- 
tion. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident, 
under each of 3 tags attached to his license, 
may ship out 1 day’s limit of game, and he 
may carry out 1 day’s limit at one time, but 
not more than 2 days’ limit may be shipped 
or carried out of the State in any one cal- 
endar week. 


CALIFORNIA 


DEER (male, except spike bucks) 


Districts 3, 24%, 234 OMG §...ccccccassss 
Sabie ates a Aug. 1 to Sept. 15 
Districts 1, 144, 134, 4, 4%, 434, 23 and 25 
kath niko heach ea axa Sept. 16 to Oct. 15 
Note: No forked horns in District 134 
DE Ri enckonenkenes Oct. 15 to Dec. 31 


Exceptions: Districts 4 and 434........ 
ee Tree ree Tee no open season 


RABBIT (cottontail and brush).......... 
Laknieny aia ene es A Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Districts 4, 434, and 19...... 


isa cien ged ekan needed no close season 
QUAIL (valley, desert and mountain).... 
pak chak sheikh bathateen’ Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exception: District 1%4.Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
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PHEASANT (male)..Nov. 15 to Nov. 20 

Bag and possession limits: Deer, 2 a 
season (in Districts 134 and 4%, 1 a sea- 
son). BEAR, 2 a season. RABBIT, 15 a 
day, 30 a week. QUAIL, 10 aggregate of 
all species a day, 20 aggregate of all spe- 
cies a week. PHEASANT, 2 a day or in 
possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10. 
Alien, $25; alien with first papers, $1o. 
Resident, 33. resident under 18, $1; 2 deer 
tags, $1. 

Interstate transportation: Export of all 
protected game prohibited. 

Note: It is unlawful to shoot resident 
game between one half hour after sunset 
and one half hour before sunrise. 

Note: For detailed boundaries of Game 
Districts, consult “Fish and Game Code” 
published by California Division of Fish 
and Game, Sacramento. Price 25 cents. 


COLORADO 


COT TOM EAR, RAMS 6 as onccscvsctscns 
ila repos dira)lic ac dosmaratiraal Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 
DEER (with 2 or more points on each horn) 
ere errr ery errr Oct. 9 to Oct. 18 
Exceptions: Clear Creek and Gilpin 
DURING o'c.cs cs ac canet nada no open season 
ELK (bull with horns) 
Moffat Co., except that portion north and 
west of Green River, and north and west 
of Vermillion Creek, commonly known as 
the “Cold Springs Mountain Section”; Gar- 
field Co., north of the Colorado River; 
Saguache Co., east of the Continental 
Divide; Routt, Rio Blanco, Grand, Summit, 


Eagle, Pitkin, Gunnison, San Miguel, 
Hinsdale, Mineral and Rio Grande coun- 
RT re eee Oct. 9 to Oct. 18 
ef errerere re no open season 
BEAR (one year old or older)............ 

PPI Le eee eT eT Oct. 9 to Oct. 18 

Exceptions: Clear Creek and Gilpin 
OE ee T TT ee no open season 


Warning: Uniawful to hunt female bear 
accompanied by cubs. 

Note: The following State Game Refuges 
will be open to deer, elk, and bear hunt- 
ing this year: Douglas Mountain Game 
Refuge, except part north and west of 
Green River; White River Refuge; Gun- 
nison Refuge; Cochetopa Refuge east of the 
Continental Divide and entirely within 
Saguache Co. 

CHINESE RING-NECKED PHEASANT 
Delta, Montrose, Adams, Larimer, Weld, 
Logan, Morgan, Sedgwick, Phillips, Yuma, 
and Washington counties, Nov. 24 to Dec. 4 
OE 2 ere no open season 
QUAIL (except bobwhite) 

Delta, Montrose, and Las Animas coun- 
EE re errors Ee Nov. 24 to Dec. 4 
rr no open season 
ALBERT or BLACK or TUFTED-EAR 

SQUIRREL, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, BOB- 

WHITE QUAIL, PARTRIDGE, 

GIO occ cisvcesass no open season 

Bag and possession limits: COTTON- 
TAIL RABBIT, 8 a day. DEER, ELK, 1 of 
either a season, but not 1 of each. BEAR, 1 
a season. CHINESE RING-NECKED 
PHEASANT, 3 a day or in possession, in- 
cluding 1 female. QUAIL, 8 a day or in 
possession. 

Hunting licenses Nonresident: Big game, 
$25; small game, $5. Resident: Big game, 
$5; small game and fish, $2. No person 
under 18 is permitted to hunt big game. 
Aliens are not permitted to hunt or to 
possess firearms. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may take out of State, under permit, 
game he has killed legally. Permit fees: 
Each elk edible portion, $10; each deer 
edible portion, $5; each bird edible portion, 
25 cents. 





CONNECTICUT 


RUFFED GROUSE, PHEASANT (male) 
ee pre ee eee Sy Oct. 20 to Nov. 23 


Warning: No open season on golden 
pheasant. 
GRAY SQUIRREL....Oct. 20 to Nov. 23 
i eee Oct. 20 to Dec. 31 


Warning: Raccoon may not be hunted 
before sunset on Oct. 20. 


og rrr eee 
Ss peer es Pee Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
DEER, QUAIL, HUNGARIAN PAR- 
BE + ican dic adnae ne no open season 


Bag and possession limits: RUFFED 
GROUSE, 2 a day, 15 a season. PHEAS- 
ANT (male), 2 a day, 15 a season. GRAY 
SQUIRREL, 5 a day, 30 a season. RAC- 
COON, no limit. RABBIT, WILD HARE, 
3 a day, 30 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.35; 
nonresident citizen owning improved real 
estate in Connecticut valued at $1,000, same 
as resident, provided that the state in which 
such nonresident resides extends similar 
privileges to residents of Connecticut. Res- 
ident, $3.35. Resident citizens more than 65 
may obtain license without fee other than 
recording fee of 35 cents. Aliens are pro- 
hibited from hunting. 

Interstate transportation: A licensee may 
take or send out of State game lawfully 
killed by himself, on his assurance that it 
will not be sold, under permit and shipping 
tags issued without charge by State Board 
of Fisheries and Game. 

Warning: The possession of firearms in 
the open dufing the 3 weeks immediately 
prior to the hunting season is considered 
prima facie evidence of unlawful hunting. 


DELAWARE 
ea) 6 ier ee Sept. 15 to Nov. 1 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM..Nov. 1 to Jan. 15 
Note: Raccoon and opossum may be 
hunted only between one hour after sunset 
and one hour before sunrise. 


RABBIT, HARE...... Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
| i ee, Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
DEER, WILD TURKEY, RED FOX 

| PTET Tere no open season 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
6 a day. RACCOON, OPOSSUM, 6 a day. 
RABBIT, HARE, 6 a day. QUAIL, 12 a 
day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50; 
nonresident, 5-day, $5.50. Resident, $1.25. 
Aliens not permitted to hunt except on farm 
of 20 acres or more on which they reside. 
Nonresident or resident children under 15 
may hunt without a license if accompanied 
by a licensee. 

Interstate transportation: Licensee may 
carry with him, or ship, out of State, in any 
one week, 20 game birds of other species, 
and ro game animals of each species, if 
lawfully killed. Consult State laws for 
procedure. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


No hunting permitted. 


FLORIDA 


| | ee ee eee eer no close season 
Exceptions: Volusia Co. Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
Note: In Volusia Co. it is unlawful to 
hunt a bear while it is swimming. 
DEER (bucks only) ....Nov. 20 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Osceola Co. Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
ee ree no open season 
Citrus Co., hunting every day from Nov. 20 
to Nov. 30. Hunting on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays prohibited from Dec. 1 


to Jan. 31. 

SNGUU SR sos te as ad Wednesdays and 
Thursdays only from Nov. 20 to Dec. 31. 
WILD TURKEY...... Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 


Exceptions: Citrus, Columbia, Marion, 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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and Hardee counties (see notes under 
“Special County Laws”) . . Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
Bradford, Pinellas, and Union counties... . 
 Kepieeaceeres tue teaeetad no open season 
1) re ae Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 

Exceptions: Osceola Co. Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
Citrus, Columbia, Hardee, and Marion 
counties (see notes under “Special County 
LAE nk ox s soa ssc cde. Se Oh TOM. $2 
it: Sere Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 

Exceptions: Citrus, Columbia, Hardee, 

and Marion counties (see notes under 
“Special County Laws’’) .. Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
Special County Laws: 
Alachua Co.: Sunday hunting prohibited. 
Citrus Co.: Hunting permitted every day 
from Nov. 20 to Nov. 30. Hunting on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays prohibited 
from Dec. 1 to Jan. 21. Columbia Co.: 
Hunting permitted on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays only during open sea- 
son. Levy, Marion, and Putnam counties: 
Hunting permitted on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Saturdays, and Sundays only during 
open season. 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. DEER, 1 a day, 2 a season. WILD 
TURKEY, 2 a day, 5 a season. QUAIL, 15 
a day, 200 a season. SQUIRREL, 15 a day, 
200 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $25.50; 
nonresident ro-day license, $10.50. Alien, 
$50. Resident: State, $5.50; county of resi- 
dence, $1.25; county other than county of 
residence, $3.25. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may export as personal baggage, 
game lawfully taken by himself, but not to 
exceed 2 deer and 5 turkeys a season, nor 
more than 2 days’ limit of other game dur- 
ing any one calendar week. 


GEORGIA 
St errr no close season 
MARSH HENS........ Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 
2 Se Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 


Exception: Cat Squirrel, in Catoosa, 
Chattooga, Dade, Dawson, Fannin, Gilmer, 
Gordon, Habersham, Lumpkin, Murray, 
Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, Union, 
Walker, White, and Whitfield counties. . 


‘qunedeeeshales akan ten Aug. 15 to Jan. 15 
oa) rrr eee Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 
DEER (male) ....¢....<.0%: Nov. 15 to Jan. 5 


Exceptions: Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade, 
Dawson, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, Haber- 
sham, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, 
Stephens, Towns, Union, Walker, White, 
Whitfield, Bartow, Floyd, Marion, Schley, 
Webster, Chattahoochee, Muscogee, Stew- 


art, and Montgomery counties............ 
PE ey eee no open season 
BEAR, RACCOON....Nov. 20 to Feb. 28 
WELD "TURMIS cess’ Nov. 20 to Mar. 1 
oe | Ree ee eer Nov. 20 to Mar. 1 
GROUSE (native pheasant)............ 

nr ek ee no open season 


Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, no 
limits. MARSH HENS, 25 a day. SQUIR- 
REL,* 15 a day. OPOSSUM, no limits. 
DEER, 2 bucks a season. BEAR, RAC- 
COON, no limits. WILD TURKEY, 2 a 
season. QUAIL, 15 a day, 30 a week or in 
possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, State, 
$12.50; county of issue, $5. Resident, State, 
$3.25; county, $1—good only in county of 
residence. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresid::nt 
licensee may take out of State in his per- 
sonal possession game legally killed. 


IDAHO 


SHARP-TAILED GROUSE 

Bannock, Bear Lake, Blaine, Boise, Camas, 
Caribou, Cassia, Elmore, Franklin, Fre- 
mont, Gem, Gooding, Jerome, Lincoln, 
Minidoka, Oneida, Owyhee, Power, Twin 
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Falls, and Valley counties............ 
cienkeaxehonwkiawseens Aug. 10 to Aug. 25 
i BEER no open season 


RUFFED GROUSE (native pheasant), 
BLUE GROUSE 
Adams, Bannock, Bingham, Bear Lake, 
Blaine, Boise, Bonneville, Camas, Caribou, 
Cassia, Clark, Elmore, Franklin, Fremont, 
Gem, Gooding, Jefferson, Jerome, Lemhi, 
Lincoln, Madison, Minidoka, Oneida, 
Owyhee, Power, Teton, Twin Falls, Valley, 
and Washington counties................ 
eT: ee eres Aug. 10 to Aug. 25 
Clearwater, Idaho, Nez Perce, Lewis, and 
Latah counties (Wednesdays, Fridays, Sun- 
days, and legal holidays only.......... 
seks dee Sipe eames Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, 
and Shoshone counties..Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
2 2. eee ae no open season 
BEAR 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Clearwater, 
Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and 
Shoshone counties...... Sept. 1 to May 31 
ll Oe i a veaad ks se axs no close season 
MOUNTAIN QUAIL 
Ada, Canyon, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, Pay- 
ette, Washington, and Twin Falls counties 
re ee ee eee Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Clearwater, Idaho, Nez Perce, Lewis, and 
Latah counties (Wednesdays, Fridays, Sun- 
days, and legal holidays only).......... 
eee T eT eer ee Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
he OR ee no open season 
VALLEY AND BOBWHITE QUAIL 
Ada, Canyon, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, Pay- 
ette, Washington, and Twin Falls counties 
rere rr errr yee. Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Clearwater, Idaho, Lewis, and Nez Perce 
counties (Wednesdays, Fridays, Sundays, 
and legal holidays only)................ 


DEER 
Ada, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Clark, Custer, 
Elmore, Fremont, Gem, Jefferson, Lemhi, 
Madison, Owyhee, Teton, and Valley coun- 
ties, and Idaho Co. south of Main Salmon 
and east of Little Salmon rivers.......... 
b og ate hee Ee be Oae aie Oct. 5 to Nov. § 
Remainder of Idaho Co. and Clearwater, 
Lewis, and Nez Perce counties.......... 
Te ee eT Teer eee Oct. 5 to Nov. to 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, 
Latah, and Shoshone counties............ 
5 SK ik ant drake dsdwia Bea ode Jov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Bannock, Bear Lake, Caribou, Franklin, 
and Oneida counties....Oct. 20 to Oct. 30 
Adams and Washington counties........ 
Chesh pie We whens eee sees Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Meet WE CtAG6 ..63.6s 0s 6 sweana no open season 
ELK 
Clark, Clearwater, and Idaho counties.... 
iGihite wedwaa Piet ees ae Oct. 5 to Nov. 10 
Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton 
ONIN deh 00 ds Cdn ans Nov. 15 to Dec. 1 
ke eT eee ere no open season 
MOUNTAIN GOAT 
Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, El- 
more, Lemhi, Valley, Idaho, and Clear- 
water counties.......... Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
 e 2 errr rerre no open season 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (rams only, under 
special license) 
Idaho, Lemhi, and Valley counties only.. 
OTT OT Te Peer Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
ee. Lee ee no open season 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
Benewah, Bonner, and Kootenai counties. . 
Key Aeleh slant eee Jov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Clearwater, Idaho, Latah, Lewis, and Nez 
Perce counties (Wednesdays, Fridays, Sun- 
days, and legal holidays only)............ 
ee Pe ey eee Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Ada, Adams, Boise, Gem, Payette, and 
ye rrr errr rere 
.. Aug. ro to Aug. 25 and Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Dg erry per no open season 


PHEASANT (Chinese, Ring-necked, Mu- 
tant, and Mongolian) 
Ada, Adams, Blaine, Canyon, Cassia, El- 
more, Gem, Gooding, Jerome, Lincoln, 
Minidoka, Owyhee, Payette, Twin Falls, 
and Washington counties.............+.- 
hn a paid Reem eae Meee a Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Bannock, Bingham, Bonneville, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Lemhi, and Madison counties, 
and Power Co. north and west of Snake 
ee er en ee ore re Nov. 1 to Nov. 10 
Clearwater, Idaho, Latah, Lewis, and Nez 
Perce counties (Sundays, Wednesdays, Fri- 
days, and legal holidays only).......... 
hae ae Faken permet e nee Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Bonner, Boundary, Benewah, Custer, Koote- 
nai, and Shoshone counties (Sundays and 


Wednesdays only)...... Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
GE ME EDS 6c cnse ssneee no open season 
CALS BEM cess scnasecae no open season 


Bag and possession limits: ELK, 1 a 
season. DEER, 1 a season. BEAR, 1 a sea- 
son. MOUNTAIN GOAT, 1 ‘a season. 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 1 a season. RUFFED 
GROUSE (native pheasant), BLUE 
GROUSE, SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, 
aggregate of 4 a day or in possession. 
QUAIL, 6 a day or in possession. HUN- 
GARIAN PARTRIDGE, 8 a day or in 
possession. CHINESE, RING-NECKED, 
MUTANT, and MONGOLIAN PHEAS- 
ANT, 4 a day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all game, 
except mountain sheep, and fish, $50; game 
birds only, $10. Nonresident alien, all game, 
except mountain sheep, and fish, $75. Resi- 
dent aliens who have declared their in- 
tention of becoming citizens are classified 
as residents. Resident, all game except 
mountain sheep, deer, elk, and mountain 
goat, $2. Special deer tag, $1; special elk 
tag, $1; special mountain goat tag, $1. 
Special license for mountain sheep: Non- 
resident, $25; resident, $10 and $1 for 
special mountain sheep tag. 

Interstate transportation: A licensee may 
export, under his hunting license coupon, 
big game lawfully taken. One day’s limit of 
game birds may be transported in personal 
possession, but may not be shipped or mailed 
without a reshipping permit. 


ILLINOIS 
SQUIRREL 


Northern zone..........Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 
Central zone..........Aug. 15 to Nov. 30 
Southern zone....... ..-Aug. 1 to Nov. 30 
Es x5 6s sednaess a Nov. 10 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL (bobwhite)....Nov. 10 to Dec. 9 
PHEASANT (cock)....Nov. 10 to Nov. 15 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM 

Northern zone.......... Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Central 2000. 000000. Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Southern zone..........Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
FOX 


Northern zone...........-no Close season 
Central zone........ --..no close season 
Southern zone.......... Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN, GROUSE, PAR- 
TRIDGE, WILD TURKEY, DEER.... 
De APE LOR en pee no open season 
Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 

8 a day, 16 in possession. RABBIT, 10 a 

day, 20 in possession. QUAIL, 12 a day, 24 

in possession. PHEASANT, 2 a day, 6 in 

possession. RACCOON, OPOSSUM, FOX, 
no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. Res- 
ident, $1.50. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take from the State the legal 
possession limit of game, if carried openly 
for inspection. 

Illinois Game Zones: 

Northern Zone: Boone, Bureau, Carroll, 

Cook, DeKalb, DuPage, Grundy, Hender- 

son, Henry, Iroquois, Jo Daviess, Kane, 

Kankakee, Kendall, Knox, Lake, LaSalle, 
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Lee, Livingston, Marshall, McHenry, Mer- 
cer, Ogle, Peoria, Putnam, Rock Island, 
Stark, Stephenson, Warren, Whiteside, 
Will, Winnebago, and Woodford counties. 
Central Zone: Adams, Brown, Calhoun, 
Cass, Champaign, Christian, Clark, Coles, 
Cumberland, DeWitt, Douglas, Edgar, Ford, 
Fulton, Greene, Hancock, Jersey, Logan, 
Macon, Macoupin, Mason, McDonough, 
McLean, Menard, Montgomery, Morgan, 
Moultrie, Piatt, Pike, Sangamon, Schuyler, 
Scott, Shelby, Tazewell, and Vermillion 
counties. 

Southern Zone: Alexander, Bond, Clay, 
Clinton, Crawford, Edwards, Effingham, 
Fayette, Franklin, Gallatin, Hamilton, 
Hardin, Jackson, Jasper, Jefferson, John- 
son, Lawrence, Madison, Marion, Massac, 
Monroe, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, Randolph, 
Richland, Saline, St. Clair, Union, Wa- 
bash, Washington, Wayne, White, and 
Williamson counties. 

Warning: The Governor, on the advice 
of the Board of Fish and Game Conserva- 
tion Advisors, may at any time shorten or 
close the open season on game in any or all 
parts of the State. Consult State Board be- 
fore hunting. 


INDIANA 
SQUIRREL 


Benton, White, Wells, Adams, Jay, How- 
ard, Blackford, Carroll, Tippecanoe, War- 
ren, Fountain, Montgomery, Clinton, Tip- 
ton, Madison, Delaware, Randolph, Wayne, 
Henry, Hancock, Marion, Hamilton, Boone, 
Hendricks, Putnam, Parke, Vermillion, 
Posey, Vanderburgh, Warrick, Spencer, 
Perry, Crawford, Harrison, Floyd, Clark, 
Jefferson, Switzerland, Ohio, Dearborn, 
Franklin, Union, Fayette, Rush, Shelby, 
Johnson, Morgan, Owen, Clay, Vigo, Sul- 
livan, Knox, Gibson, Pike, Dubois, Orange, 
Washington, Scott, Ripley, Decatur, Bar- 
tholomew, Brown, Monroe, Greene, Da- 
viess, Martin, Lawrence, Jackson, and Jen- 
nings counties........... Aug. 10 to Oct. 8 
Lake, Porter, La Porte, St. Joseph, Elkhart, 
LaGrange, Steuben, Newton, Jasper, Pu- 
laski, Starke, Marshall, Fulton, Noble, 
Kosciusko, Whitley, DeKalb, Allen, Cass, 
Miami, Grant, Wabash, and Huntington 


ee Sept. 1 to Oct. 30 
Note: No close season for red or piny 

squirrel. 

PHEASANT ...... Open season may be 


established late in summer. Consult Divi- 

sion of Fish and Game, Indianapolis, about 

Sept. 1. 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, QUAIL... 
eh hhcae eaw es ake wed Nov. 10 to Dec. 20 


SS | arr errr Nov. 10 to Jan. 10 
RALCOGR, COGSUME cede ovsccsuneces 

(oesacksewanbeeaewhs Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
BE FUescccccces open to Jan. 15, 1939 
co: 0 gs SPPPpererrcery no close season 


WILD TURKEY, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
RUFFED GROUSE, CHUKAR PAR- 
sy (ile) Bs: ee no open season 
Bag and possession limits: HUNGARI- 

AN PARTRIDGE, 5 a day, to in posses- 

sion. QUAIL, 10 a day, 30 in possession. 

RABBIT, ro a day, 20 in possession. RAC- 

COON, OPOSSUM, no limits. SQUIRREL, 

5 a day or in possession, 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50. 
Resident, $1.50. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may ship or carry from State, dur- 
ing open season, possession limit of game 
taken by himself, but he may not ship or 
carry from State, in any 1 week, more than 
twice the possession limit. 

Warning: Division of Fish and Game 
has power to shorten or close open seasons 
at any time and to decrease bag limits. In- 
quire at County Clerk’s office before hunt- 


ing. 
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IOWA 


RABBIT (cottontail, jack) ......... sna 
Ee mr ps Aug. 1 to Mar. 1 
SQUIRREL, (OrOe, POE) vi cvccccccsesnss 
eT ere rere Per Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 


QUAIL (bobwhite) 
Lucas, Appanoose, Monroe, Wapello, Davis, 
Van Buren, Jefferson, Henry, Des Moines, 


Louisa, and Muscatine counties.......... 
Pree ren eet Te eer Nov. 1 to Dec. 1 
at Speereve vere oe es Fe 
Ot OF GIs cbse si cneseca no open season 


Note: Quail shooting permitted between 
8 a.m. and 5 p.m. only. 
PHEASANT (Chinese, Mongolian, Ring- 

necked, male) 
Lyon, Osceola, Hardin, Dickinson, Emmet, 
Winnebago, O’Brien, Sioux, Clay, Palo 
Alto, Kossuth, Hancock, Worth, Mitchell, 
Floyd, Winneshiek, Cerro Gordo, Butler, 
Grundy, Black Hawk, Buchanan, Franklin, 
Wright, Humbolt, Pocahontas, Buena Vista, 
Cherokee, Plymouth, Woodbury, Sac, Ida, 
Calhoun, Howard, Chickasaw, Bremer, and 
Fayette counties; and portions of Monona, 
Harrison, and Pottawattamie counties ly- 
ing west of Highway 75, and portions of 
Pottawattamie, Mills, and Fremont coun- 


ties lying west of Highway 275.......... 
Perr, eer ee rey Porter a Nov. 12 to Nov. 14 
eet GS GE. kcciascsesvs no open season 


Note: Pheasant shooting permitted be- 
tween 12 noon and 5 p.m. only. 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
O’Brien, Sioux, Lyon, Osceola, Dickinson, 
Emmet, Kossuth, Winnebago, Worth, Palo 
Pla, GE TAO GUMNRic ccc cccasccissces 
Sevicknahiscdsioentee Nov. 12 to Nov. 14 
Wet OE DIAGG ns cindccsncas no open season 

Note: Partridge shooting permitted be- 
tween 12 noon and 5 p.m. only. 

Warning: State Conservation Commis- 
sion has power to change, shorten, or close 
seasons at any time. 

Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, 10 
a day, 20 in possession. SQUIRREL, 6 a 
day, 12 in possession. QUAIL, 8 a day or 
in possession. PHEASANT, 3 a day, 6 in 
possession. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 2 
a day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$15. Resident, hunting and fishing, $1.50; 
hunting only, $r. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
may take from State, if not for sale, pos- 
session limit of game birds and animals 
lawfully killed, if open for inspection, and 
if hunting license is shown on request; or 
may ship game legally taken under affidavit 
that it is not for sale. 


KANSAS 
RE 64k cdi aneeceees no close season 
FOX SQUIRREL...... Aug. 1 to Jan. 1 


PHEASANT 
Cheyenne, Rawlins, Decatur, Norton, Phil- 
lips, Smith, Jewell, Republic, and Wash- 


ington counties........ Oct. 18 to Oct. 20 
4g eee no open season 
OL rae Nov. 20 to Nov. 30 
DEER, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, GRAY 
SQUIRREL, BLACK SQUIRREL...... 
ee a Pe eer no open season 


Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, FOX 
SQUIRREL, no limits. PHEASANT, 3 (in- 
cluding 1 hen) a day, 6 a season. QUAIL, 
10 a day, 25 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $7. Resi- 
dent, $1. To hunt quail, all persons having 
hunting license must also have in their 
possession a «uail stamp—issued by county 
clerks; fee 50 cents. 

Interstate transportation: Export of game 
from State prohibited. A resident, under 
hunting license and affidavit of lawful kill- 
ing and possession, may ship to himself, 
once a season, not more than 2 days’ limit 


of two kinds of game taken by himself. 
Warning: Changes in seasons are pos- 

sible. Consult L. C. Webb, State Fish and 

Game Warden, Pratt, before shooting. 


KENTUCKY 


a U8 ee Aug. 1 to Nov. 30 
EA, GPO, 606 dseccsesbness 
sch plea blah dae nae acid Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL, RABBIT......Nov. 24 to Jan. 9 
DEER, WILD TURKEY, IMPORTED 
<4." Sy ee no open season 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
12 a day, 24 in possession. RACCOON, 
OPOSSUM, no limits. QUAIL, 12 a day, 
75 a season. RABBIT, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.50. 
Resident, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A licensee may 
transport game lawfully killed and pos- 
sessed by himself. 


LOUISIANA 


SQUIRREL, CHIPMUNE. ...ccccccsecee 
ane eee e eaddel ha6e sa ele’ Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 
HARE. RABSIT ........: Oct. 1 to Mar. 1 
oe eS ere Nov. 15 to Jan. 1 
Ferrer CL Se 


RACCOON, OPOSSUM. .Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 
QUAIL, PARTRIDGE. ..Dec. 1 to Feb. 20 
WEEP TURE wacecesans no open season 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
10 a day, 120 a season. CHIPMUNK, 10 a 
day, 120 a season. HARE, RABBIT, no 
limits. DEER, 1 a day, 5 a season. BEAR, 
1 a day, 5 a season. RACCOON, OPOS- 
SUM, no limits. QUAIL, PARTRIDGE, 15 
a day, 120 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15; non- 
resident 4-day, $5. Resident, $1. Alien 
resident, $15. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may carry with him out of State, 
under his license and tag, 1 day’s limit of 
game birds. 


MAINE 
ree re rere Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
| errr err Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 

Exceptions: Franklin and Somerset coun- 
OE OEP CREO Te ee Oct. 1 to Mar. 31 
GRAY SQUIRREL...... Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
f SR il ee Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 


DEER (either sex) 

Aroostook, Penobscot, Somerset, Piscata- 

quis, Franklin, and Oxford counties....... 
ee ie mere Oct. 16 to Nov. 30 

Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kennebec, 

Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and 


VOCK COMMIS. «5 66 2a Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Hancock and Washington counties....... 

casiereredceseccroscss OV, 2 0 Dee, ag 
fe rrr Oct. 16 to Feb. 15 
ie taccceneakndeades no open season 


Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. RABBIT, 4 a day, 8 in possession. 
SQUIRREL, 4 a day or in _ possession. 
PARTRIDGE, 4 a day or in possession. 
DEER, 1 a season. RACCOON, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or ‘alien: 
All game, $15.15; birds and small game, 
$5.15. Nonresidents under 16, birds and 
small game, $2.15. Resident, $1.15. License 
required of nonresidents of any age, and 
of residents more than 18. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take out, open to view, rab- 
bits lawfully taken by himself, 1 deer and 
4 partridges, under hunting-license tags. 

Warning: There are some local restric- 
tions on hunting. For detailed information 
concerning local regulations for district 
in which you expect to hunt, consult Com- 
missioner, Inland Fisheries and Game, 
State House, Augusta. 


MARYLAND 
|: Aer Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 


OUTDOOR LIFE 








STATES AND CANADA—I1938-39 


RACCOON, OPOSSUM. .Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
Note: It is unlawful to hunt raccoon or 

opossum in daytime. 

WILD TURKEY, PARTRIDGE (QUAIL), 
ENGLISH RING-NECKED, MONGO- 
LIAN, or MUTANT PHEASANT 
(male), RUFFED GROUSE, RABBIT or 
i. ey Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Garrett and Allegany coun- 

TROT ET OTE T EE an ee 

DEER (male, with 2 or more points to one 

ee or eer. Dec. 1 to Dec. 5 
Exception: On property of the Wood- 

mont Rod and Gun Club, Washington Co. 

PTR ee eee ee Dec. 15 to Dec. 24 
Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 

6 a day. RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no limits. 

WILD TURKEY, 1 a day, 4 a season. 

PARTRIDGE (QUAIL), 6 a day. PHEAS- 

ANT, 2 a day, 6 a season. RUFFED 

GROUSE, 2 a day, 6 a season. RABBIT or 

HARE, 6 a day. DEER, 1 a season. Pos- 

session limit on all game, 2 days’ bag limit 

during any one calendar week. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50; 
nonresident owning real estate assessed at 
$500; county license for county in which 
real estate is located, $1.50. Resident: 
State, $5.25; county of residence only, $1.25. 

Interstate transportation: It is unlawful 
to ship any game, except waterfowl and 
fur-bearing aninials, out of the State. It 
is unlawful to ship any game from one 
county to another, or to any city of the 
State, but a licensee, resident or nonresi- 
dent, may take out of a county or out of 
the State, if carried in the open as personal 
baggage, 2 days’ bag limit of game that 
he has hunted and killed. 

Warning: It is unlawful to hunt when 
the ground is covered with snow, except in 
Garrett, Allegany, and Washington coun- 


ties. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

HARE, RABBIT........ Oct. 20 to Feb. 1 

Exceptions: Nantucket Co.,........... 
Lshiwae seen cekey oeae Nov. 20 to Feb. 28. 
tS VETTE Nov. 15 to Feb. 15 
GRAY SQUIRREL.... Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 
10 0 2 ee Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 


Exceptions: Berkshire, Essex, Franklin, 
Hampden, and Hampshire counties..... 
ee A Oe Se eee no open season 
RUFFED GROUSE (partridge)......... 

ere eee Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 
PHEASANT ......4 An open season may be 
set late in the summer. Consult Director, 
Division of Fisheries and Game, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, 20 Somerset St., Bos- 
ton, for detailed information. 
bo Pe ry rer Dec. 5 to Dec. 10 

Exceptions: Dukes and Norfolk counties 
ee er Pr ee no open season 

Note: Hunting permitted only between 
one half hour before sunrise and one half 
hour after sunset. Only shotguns or bow 
and arrow may be used. 

Note: Killing or wounding of a deer 
must be reported over licensee’s signature, 
within 48 hours to Director, Division of 
Fisheries and Game. 

Bag and possession limits: HARE, 2 a 
day or in possession. RABBIT, 5 a day or 
in possession; Nantucket Co., 3 a day or in 
possession. GRAY SQUIRREL, 5 a day, 
15 a season.. QUAIL, 4 a day, 20 a season. 
RUFFED GROUSE, 3 a day, 15 a season. 
PHEASANT, limits will be set when and 
if season is opened. DEER, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, 
hunting and fishing, $15.25; hunting only, 
$10.25. Nonresident who owns real estate 
in State assessed at not less than $1,000, or 
is a member of a hunting club assessed at 
not less than $1,000 a member, same fee 
as resident. Resident citizen, hunting and 
fishing, $3.25; hunting only, $2 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 


Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
may take out, under his license, game law- 
fully taken. A resident may export game 
lawfully taken. 

Note: The Director of the Division of 
Fisheries and Game, has power to reduce 
bag limits and suspend or shorten open 
season on quail and ruffed grouse. 

Warning: Hunting is prohibited be- 
tween 7 a.m. and 1 p.m. on Armistice Day, 


Nov. 11 
MICHIGAN 


Michigan Game Zones: Zone 1: All of the 
Upper Peninsula. Zone 2: The part of the 
Lower Peninsula north of the north line of 
T. 16 N. and west of Saginaw Bay. Zone 
3: The part of the Lower Peninsula south 
of the north line of T. 16 N., including “the 
Thumb.” 

COTTONTAIL RABBIT, VARYING or 
SNOWSHOE HARE 


ECE err er Pee Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
eX Serer Oct. 15 to Dec. 31 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHARP-TAILED 
GROUSE 

Se rT ere re rey Oct. 1 to Oct. 12 
ME Bra kitaods send sered Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
ME Bic wee 0 Hosa be eie mane no open season 
RUFFED GROUSE (partridge) 

 — ee OR ree Oct. 1 to Oct. 12 
eenes 2 O08 6. 66606205 Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
RING-NECKED PHEASANT (male) 
WOME. Bi cietdienasetclen ct no open season 
ZONGS DS BOD $00.5.6.5'050: Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
RACCOON (hunting) 

BME Dedigcieavi evans hens no open season 
re Nov. 1 to Dec. 15 


Warning: Nonresidents may not take 
Raccoon. 
OPOSSUM, BADGER. .Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
MINK (hunting)...... Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
DEER (male, with horns not less than 3 
in. above skull), BEAR. . Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
Exceptions: Allegan, Barry, Berrien, 
Branch, Calhoun, Cass, Clinton, Eaton, 
Genesee, Hillsdale, Huron, Ingham, Ionia, 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lapeer, Leelanau, 
Lenawee, Livingston, Macomb, Monroe, 
Oakland, Ottawa, Sanilac, Shiawassee, St. 
Clair, St. Joseph, Tuscola, Van Buren, 
Washtenaw, and Wayne counties, and the 
portions of Muskegon, Kent, Montcalm, 
Gratiot, Saginaw, and Bay counties lying 
south of the following line: Beginning at a 
point on the shore line of Lake Michigan 
directly west of the west end of Highway 
M-46, thence east to M-46, and east along 
M-46 to its junction with M-37 west of 
Casnovia, thence east and south along 
M-37 to Kent City, thence east along Kent 
Co. Highway No. 510 to its junction with 
U.S. 131 at Cedar Springs, thence north 
along U.S. 131 to its junction with M-46 
north of Howard City, thence east along 
M-46 to its junction with M-47 west of 
Saginaw, thence east and north along 
M-47 to Saginaw Bay, including all of 
ge a eee no open season 
Note: There is a special open season for 
hunting deer and bear with bow and arrow 
in Iosco and Newaygo counties, from Nov. 
1 to Nov. 14. Special permit must be ob- 
tained from Department of Conservation, 
at Lansing, or district or regional offices. 
Fee for residents, $2.25; for nonresidents, 
$25. 
MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU, QUAIL, 
SPRUCE HEN, HUNGARIAN  PAR- 
TRIDGE, FOX SQUIRREL no open season 
Bag and possession limits: COTTON- 
TAIL RABBIT, VARYING or SNOW- 
SHOE HARE, an aggregate of 5 a day, 
Io in possession, 50 a season. PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN, SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, 
an aggregate of 5 a day, 10 in possession, 
25 a season, RUFFED GROUSE (PAR- 
TRIDGE), 5 a day, 10 in possession, 25 a 


season. RING-NECKED PHEASANT, 2 
a day, 4 in possession, 6 a season. RAC- 
COON, OPOSSUM, BADGER, MINK, no 
limits. DEER, 1 a season. BEAR, 1 a 
season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, deer and 
bear, $25; small game: zones 1 and 2, $5, 
zone 3, $15. Resident, deer and bear, $2.25; 
small game, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take out of State as hand bag- 
gage, open to view, possession limit of 
game birds and rabbit and may ship 1 deer 
and 1 bear lawfully killed by himself when 
deer-license tag and seal are attached. 
Heads and skins of deer and bear, lawfully 
taken, may be exported, green or mounted, 
under permit. 

Note: All Sunday hunting is prohibited 
in Branch, Hillsdale, Huron, Lenawee, 
Livingston, Monroe, and Sanilac counties. 
Sunday hunting is prohibited except by per- 
mission of landowner or lessee in Macomb, 
Oakland, and St. Clair counties, and part of 
Wayne Co. Sunday hunting prohibited ‘on 
the lands of another” in Lapeer, Shiawas- 
see, Tuscola, and Washtenaw counties. 

Warning: The Department of Conserva- 
tion may at any time shorten or close sea- 
sons and otherwise restrict the taking of 
game in any county. There are certain 
local areas closed to hunting. Consult 
Michigan Department of Conservation, 
Lansing, for detailed information regard- 
ing district which you plan to hunt. 


MINNESOTA 
VARYING HARE, SNOWSHOE RABBIT 
‘ole Bsa Wa Canta aton mas eel no close season 
SQUIRREL (gray, fox) ..Oct. 15 to Jan. 31 
CARIBOU, ELK, SPRUCE GROUSE, 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, CHUKAR 

PART REISE... css sa00s no open season 

Warning: Counties in which there will 
be open seasons for other species of game 
will be designated, and the lengths of such 
open seasons and their opening dates will 
be set sometime in September. 

Note that the dates given below are not 
the opening and closing dates of open 
seasons, but the dates between which open 
seasons of varying lengths may be estab- 
lished. Before shooting, or if planning a 
hunting trip in Minnesota, be sure to con- 
sult the Director, Division of Game and 
Fish, Minnesota Department of Conser- 
vation, State Office Building, St. Paul, for 
definite seasons. 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SHARP-TAILED 
GROUSE: There may be an open season in 
designated counties between Sept. 16 and 
Oct. 1. 

MOOSE (antlered): There may be an 
open season in the Northwest Angle State 
Forest only between Oct. 10 and Oct. 20. 
PHEASANT, RUFFED GROUSE: There 
may be an open season of not more than 21 
days in designated counties between Oct. 15 
and Dec. 1 

QUAIL: There may be an open season in 
designated counties between Oct. 15 and 
Nov. 20. 

DEER (either sex), BEAR: There will be 
an open season in designated counties be- 
tween Nov. 15 and Nov. 25. 

Bag and possession limits: VARYING 
HARE, SNOWSHOE RABBIT, no limits. 
SQUIRREL, 7 a day, 14 in possession. 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SHARP-TAILED 
GROUSE, 9 a day, 18 a season. PHEAS- 
ANT, 3 males, or 2 males and 1 female 
a day, 12 in possession, 18 a_ season. 
RUFFED GROUSE, 5 a day, 15 in pos- 
session. QUAIL, 10 a day, 15 in possession, 
18 a season. DEER, 1 a season. BEAR, 1 
a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien: 
Big game, $50.25; moose, $50.25; small 
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game, $25. Resident: Big game, $2.25; 
moose, $5.25; small game, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may ship, consigned to himself, in 
open season and under his license coupons, 
1 deer and 25 game birds lawfully taken by 
himself, but not more than the possession 
limit of any one specie a season, and may 
transport such game out of State otherwise 
than by common carrier. 

Note: All hunting is prohibited within 2 
miles of the corporate limits of Duluth, 
Minneapolis, and Saint Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI 


i i. 4 ee Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Walthall, Marion, Lamar, 
Forrest, Perry, Greene, Pearl River, 
George, Hancock, Harrison, Stone, and 
Jackson counties....... Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
DEER (adult male) 
Leake, Madison, Scott, and Rankin coun- 
(SRM RY eR eae Nov. 20 to Dec. 1 
Tunica, Quitman, Panola, Tallahatchie, 
Leflore, Sunflower, Yazoo, Humphreys, 
Warren, Bolivar, Grenada, Jackson, 
George, Greene, Wayne, Adams, Wilkin- 
son, Jefferson, Claiborne, Issaquena, Shar- 
key, and Washington counties........... 
ye Nov. 20 to Dec. 1 and Dec. 20 to Jan. 1 
QUAIL, RABBIT...... Nov. 24 to Jan. 31 

Note: Licensed hunters may hunt rabbit 
with dogs and sticks throughout the year. 
OPOSSUM, RACCOON. .Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
WILD TURKEY (gobbler)............. 

nick kitadcia wate .March 20 to April 5 
BEAR, PHEASANT .no open season 
FOX... ..May not be shot or trapped, 
but may be chased with hounds at any time. 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
8 a day, 16 in possession. DEER, 1 a sea- 
son. QUAIL, 12 a day, 24 in possession. 
RABBIT, no limits. 

OPOSSUM, RACCOON, no limits. WILD 
TURKEY, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all game, 
$25.25, small game only, $15.25; 7-day trip, 
small game only, $5.25. Resident: State, 
$3.25; county of residence, $1.25. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may accompany lawfully taken 
game out of State during open season, or 
may ship it if he attaches to it an affidavit 
form furnished by the Game and Fish 
Commission. Regulations do not apply to 
rabbit or to skins of opossums, which may 
be shipped without restriction during the 
open season. 


MISSOURI 

EE S dcshctaachenen’ no close season 
a! i Tee June 1 to Nov. 30 
DEER (male with 4 or more points to one 

eae Oct. 27, 28, and 29 
QUAIL (bobwhite)....Nov. 10 to Dec. 31 
Li eet 4} ee Dec. 1 to Dec. 31 
4 Sy errr re no open season 


Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, no 
limits. SQUIRREL, 1o a day. DEER, 1 a 
season. QUAIL, to a day, 15 in possession. 
WILD TURKEY, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$10. Resident: State, $2.50; county of resi- 
dence and adjoining counties, $1. Special 
deer tag required in addition to hunting 
license—nonresident, $50; resident, $1.50. 

Interstate transportation: No more than 
possession limit of game may be exported. 
Must be carried openly as baggage or ex- 
press, or in owner’s possession. Must have 
license in possession. 

Warning: A Supreme Court decision 
concerning the power of the Conservation 
Commission to alter seasons and bag limits 
may result in late changes in seasons and 
limits. If planning hunting trip in Mis- 
souri, be sure to consult I. T. Bode, Direc- 
tor, Missouri Conservation Commission, 
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Jefferson City, after October 1, for up-to- 
date information. 


MONTANA 


wt 4 Peeerrrere Oct. 15 to June 1 
Exceptions: Fergus and Judith Basin 
Ca ere ere no open season 


Note: Part of Flathead Co. will be closed 
to the hunting of grizzly bear. Consult 
State Fish and Game Commission, Helena, 
for boundaries of closed area. 

Warning: In areas where opening date 
of elk season is not Oct. 15, opening date of 
bear season will be the same as opening 
date of elk season. 

Warning: \t is unlawful to kill a female 
bear with cubs at its side. It is unlawful 
to use dogs in hunting bear. A bear hunter 
must have a big game license. 

DEER (male, with horns not less than 4 
Dt GED ik vcwedesavaensa Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 

Exceptions: The portion of Ravalli Co. 
drained by the west fork of the Bitter Root 
River, and the portion of Ravalli Co., west 
of the Bitter Root River and north of the 
confluence of the east and west forks of the 
Bitter Root River ...... Sept. 20 to Oct. 20 
Roosevelt, Richland, Dawson, Prairie, Wi- 
baux, Fallon, Custer, and Carter counties 
ey er rr rT Terry rer Nov. 1 to Nov. 3 
Daniels, Sheridan, Rosebud, Musselshell, 
Powder River, Carter, McCone, Garfield, 
Petroleum, Treasure, Liberty, Toole, Teton, 
Chouteau, Custer, Dawson, Fallon, Prairie, 
Richland, Roosevelt, Wibaux, and Valley 
counties; and the parts of Glacier and 
Pondera counties in the Lewis and Clark 
National Forest; and the part of Gallatin 
Co. north of the south line of Township 4, 
North, M.P.M.; and parts of Big Horn, 
Yellowstone, Stillwater, Blaine, Carbon, 
and Phillips counties...... no open season 

Note: Female deer may be hunted in 
Mineral, Glacier, Lake, Sanders, Missoula, 
Granite, and Ravalli counties. 

_ 5 PPT eer eee Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 

Exceptions: Part of Ravalli Co. drained 
by the west fork of the Bitter Root River, 
and part of Ravalli Co. west of the Bitter 
Root River and north of the confluence of 
the east and west forks of the Bitter Root 
DN Kad nah ne ae hea Sept. 20. to Oct. 20 
Rest of Ravalli Co. ........ no open season 

Warning: The State Fish and Game 
Commission, in its discretion, may shorten 
the open season in Ravalli Co. 

Part of Beaverhead Co. Sept. 20 to Oct. 20 
Part of Beaverhead Co...Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Part of Flathead Co....Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 

Note: State Game Warden has power to 
close season on 5 days’ notice at any time 
after Oct. 30. 
ere eee ter Oct. 15 to Dec. 1 

Note: State Game Warden has power to 
close season on 2 days’ notice at any time 
after Nov. 15. 

Part of Jefferson Co. west of Whitehall- 


EES Nov. 12 to Nov. 15 
Part of Judith Basin Co. south and east of 
the South Fork of the Judith River....... 


RE Ae Seer rene Oct. 15 to Jan. 1 
Rest of Judith Basin Co....no open season 
Lincoln and Sanders counties............ 
kp tke a Vede kdl beads Nov. 6 to Nov. 15 
Part of Granite Co. south and west of the 


Deer Lodge River......... no open season 
Past of Lewis and Clark Coi. .......05cs2ccc 
ia eK eh ee meee wa Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
Part of Lewis and Clark Co.......... eee 
604 bin eeveebeiateaa dene Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 


Parts of Granite, Missoula, and Powell 
counties lying west of the Drummond-Helm- 
ville road and north of the Northern Pa- 
cific R.R. and south of the Blackfoot River 
Asie eels a eiwe Reese eda Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Note: State Game Warden has power to 
close season on 3 days’ notice. 
Parts of Missoula and Powell counties in 


the drainage area of the Clearwater River 
and its tributaries, and parts of those 
counties north of the Big Blackfoot River 
and east of the drainage area of the Clear- 
water River, the part of Missoula Co. 
within the drainage area of the Swan River 
and its tributaries; and parts of Missoula 
and Powell counties within the drainage 
area of the south fork of the Flathead 
River and its tributaries. .Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Rest of Missoula and Powell counties..... 
SR Fe fe yee eee ay no open season 
Part af Park Co....... Sept. 15 to Mar. 1 
Warning: The open season in Park Co. 
may be closed at any time on 5 days’ notice. 
Part of Teton Ca... 2... Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 
dk wi 8 eee no open season 
Deer Lodge, Fergus, Choteau, Valley, 
Golden Valley, Daniels, Roosevelt, Fallon, 
Wibaux, Richland, Phiilips, Stillwater, San- 
ders, Silver Bow, Broadwater, Musselshell, 
Hill, Sheridan, McCone, Big Horn, Rose- 
bud, Beaverhead, Powder River, Garfield, 
Carbon, Cascade, Meagher, Blaine, Yellow- 
stone, Liberty, Carter, Custer, Prairie, Daw- 
son, Toole, Treasure, Wheatland, Lake, 
and Sweet Grass counties..no open season 
GROUSE (sharp-tailed, blue, ruffed, fool 
hen), PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SAGE HEN.. 
Open season will be established late in 
summer. Consult Fish and Game Com- 
mission, Helena, about Sept. 1, for exact 
date open season begins. 
MOUNTAIN GOAT (adult) 
Part of Flathead Co. bounded on the east by 
the Continental Divide, on the south by the 
Schaffer Creek-Spotted Bear Divide, on the 
west by the divide between the Big River 
and the South Fork and Spotted Bear rivers, 
and on the north by the Granite Creek and 
Long Creek Divide..... Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Part of Ravalli Co. on the west side of the 
Bitter Root River...... Sept. 20 to Oct. 20 
| Err no open season 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP, QUAIL, RING- 
NECKED PHEASANT, HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE, WILD TURKEY....... 
ye Pe ae ee ree no open season 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, 1 a 
season. DEER, 1 a season. ELK, 1 a season. 
GROUSE (sharp-tailed, blue, ruffed, fool 
hen), PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SAGE HEN, 
an aggregate of 5 a day or in possession. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, general 
hunting, $30; game birds only, $10. Alien, 
game animals, $50; game birds, $30. Resi- 
dent: “Sportsman’s license,” general hunt- 
ing and fishing, $5; game birds and fishing, 
$2—game animals, $1 additional. 
Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
may export under his license game he has 
lawfully taken. 


NEBRASKA 


EE cars ls tk erin Caran no close season 
RE: 5 oc 0/6 « cent Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
g Ty ree Oct. 17 to Oct. 26 


RACCOON, OPOSSUM. .Nov. 1 to Feb. 1 
ANTELOPE, DEER, PRAIRIE CHICK- 
EN, GROUSE, PARTRIDGE, QUAIL, 
WILD TURKEY...... no open season 
Bag and possession limits: RABBIT, 5 
a day or in possession. SQUIRREL, 7 a day 
or in possession. PHEASANT, 5 (includ- 
ing not more than 2 hens) a day or in pos- 
session. OPOSSUM, 3 a day or in posses- 
sion. RACCOON, 2 a day or in possession. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, fee 
charge for nonresident licensee same as in 
applicant’s state, but not less than $10.10. 
Resident, $1.10. 

Interstate transportation: Game, lawfully 
taken and not for sale, may be transported 
by express or baggage during the open sea- 
son when tagged, etc., as required by Game 
Commission, and accompanied by shipper. 
Shipment must not contain more than the 
possession bag limit of any species. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





STATES AND CANADA—I!938-39 ° 


NEVADA 


Warning: The State Fish and Game 
Commission establishes open seasons on 
deer and upland game, but the various 
Boards of County Commissioners have the 
power to shorten or close seasons on any or 
all game. For detailed information con- 
sult county authorities, or Nevada Fish and 
Game Commission, Box 678, Reno, after 
Sept. 15. Don’t shoot before getting official 
information concerning county open seasons. 
At the time of going to press the Fish and 
Game Commission had not decided defi- 
nitely on the dates of this year’s open 
seasons, but supplied the following forecast 
of the probable general open seasons. 
BEAR, SQUIRREL........ no close season 
vc |. er July 30 to Aug. 13 
DEER (male, with branched horns)...... 

Nae Nike Rawr cea Oct. 1 to Oct. 30 
PHEASANT, QUAIL, GROUSE........ 

Fr er ree rr Tee Oct. 22 to Nov. 5 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT, MOUNTAIN 

a EE ree Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, 
SQUIRREL, no limits. SAGE HEN, 5 a 
day. DEER, 1 a season. PHEASANT, 3 a 
day. QUAIL, 10 a day. GROUSE, 3 a day. 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT, 5 a day. MOUN- 
TAIN HARE, 2 a day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10. 
Alien, $25. Declarant alien, $10. Resident, 
$2.50. License required of all persons more 
than 14. Deer tags ($1) required of holders 
of hunting license to hunt deer. 

Interstate transportation: One day’s 
limit of game may be exported from State, 
if it is not for sale. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOX (with gun)........ Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 
RUFFED GROUSE (partridge)......... 

ey er eer ere Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
SQUIRREL (gray)...... Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
RACCOON (with gun). .Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 

Exceptions: Gratton Ce... sii ccccccese: 
eee Le Cree Oct. 15 to Nov. 30 
HARE, RABOLE ossecses Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
ioe | eT ere Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
PHEASANT (male)....Nov. 1 to Nov. 1o 

Exceptions: Coos and Carroll counties... 
itweae sii abe «oaese ane no open season 


Ree er Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
Exceptions: Carroll, Coos, and Grafton 
eT eee ee Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 


Bag and possession limits: FOX, no lim- 
its. RUFFED GROUSE, 4 a day, 25 a sea- 
son. SQUIRREL, 5 a day. RACCOON, 3 a 
day, ro a season. HARE, 2 a day; RABBIT, 
5 a day, but not more than 5 in all of hare 
and rabbit a day. QUAIL, 3 a day. 
PHEASANT, 1 a day, 4 a season. DEER, 
1 a season. Possession limited to 2 days’ 
limit of all game. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.15. 
Resident, $2.50. ; 
Interstate transportation: Nonresident 


may take out of the State under his hunting 
license 2 days’ limit of game birds, and un- 
der license coupon, 1 deer. See State laws 
for detailed information. 


NEW JERSEY 


RAC COGR fics ciaseinsa Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Warning: Raccoon may not be hunted 
during the open season for deer. 


RABBIT, HARE, SQUIRREL, (GRAY, 
BLACK, FOX), WILD TURKEY, 
RUFFED GROUSE (PARTRIDGE), 


QUAIL, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, HUN- 
GARIAN PARTRIDGE, ENGLISH or 
RING-NECKED PHEASANT (male).. 
Kakalid ida nik «eats Nov. 1o to Dec. 15 
DEER (male, with horns not less than 3 in. 
Orr cere Dec. 17 to Dec. 21 
Warning: The killing of a deer must be 
reported to Board of Fish and Game Com- 
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missioners, Trenton, or to warden of coun- 
ty, within 48 hours. 

Bag and possession limits: RACCOON, 
15 a season. RABBIT, HARE, 6 a day. 
SQUIRREL, 6 a day. RUFFED GROUSE, 
3 a day. QUAIL, 10 a day. HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE, 3 a day. PHEASANT, 2 a 
day, 30 a season. DEER, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident and alien, 
hunting and fishing, $10.50. Resident, hunt- 
ing and fishing, $3.10; hunting only, $2.10; 
resident between ages of 10 and 14, $1— 
may hunt only when accompanied by an 
adult licensee. Alien prohibited from hunt- 
ing or owning shotgun or rifle unless he is 
owner of real property in State valued at 
$2,000 above encumbrances. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee in 1 day may carry from State the 
daily bag limit of game, open to view, but 
not more than 2 days’ limit may be exported 
in 1 calendar week. 


NEW MEXICO 
DUSKY or BLUE GROUSE............ 
TOT oee toe rt Sept. 20 to Sept. 26 
ot Pee ere Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 


Note: Dogs may not be used to hunt bear 
east of the Rio Grande, and the only open 
season is from Nov. 1 to Nov. 15. West of 
the Rio Grande, bear may be hunted with 
packs of trained dogs from Oct. 1 to Oct. 
26; without dogs from Nov. 1 to Nov. 15; 
and with packs of trained dogs from Nov. 
16 to Dec. to. 

DEER (MULE, VIRGINIA, and ARIZO- 
NA WHITE-TAIL) (male, with horns 
at least 6 in. long)....Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Warning: No open season on Sand-hill 

White-tailed Deer. 

ELK (bull, with 3 or more points on each 
BOGE) ivi ccnnsssscc cs 2 to Moy. 35 
Note: Elk hunting restricted to holders 

of 100 special $10 permits for Upper Pecos 

watershed. Permittees to be determined by 
drawings. Applications received, up to 

Sept. 30, by Department of Game and Fish, 

Santa Fe. 


Witt? TEUBRES, SOUTARBEL.... .cccce 
cnese ng bday abula nee Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
QUAIL (except bobwhite).............. 
ee ee eee Nov. to to Dec. 10 


Warning: No open season on bobwhite 
quail. 

Pee ies ce asdbasaxedesande¥ed ns 
ae ee Open seasons may be set late 
in summer, if conditions then warrant. 

PHEASANT ....Seasons may be opened 
late in summer, if conditions warrant. 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN...... no open season 
Bag and possession limits: GROUSE, 5 a 

season. BEAR, 1 a season. DEER, 1 a sea- 

son. ELK, 1 a season. WILD TURKEY, 2 

a season. SQUIRREL, 5 a season. QUAIL, 

12 a day or in possession, 48 a season. 

ANTELOPE, PHEASANT, regulations to 

be issued if seasons are opened. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, general 
hunting and fishing, $35.25; general hunt- 
ing, $30.25; big game only, $25.25; birds 
only, $10.25. Resident, general hunting and 
fishing, $5; general hunting, $4.50; big 
game only, $3; birds only, $2.50; birds and 
fish, $4.50. Aliens not permitted to hunt or 
to own or possess a rifle or shotgun. 

Interstate transportation: Licensee may 
carry out of State during open season game 
legally killed. Permits required to ship game 
out by common carrier; fees, $1.25 for bag 
limit of big game; 50 cents for bag limit of 


other game. 
NEW YORK 


DEER (with horns not less than 3 in. long) 
Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oswego, Saratoga, Saint 
Lawrence, Warren, and Washington coun- 
MPL Ue ret ree Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 


Herkimer and Oneida counties north of the 
main-line tracks of the New York Central 
ES eee eer rear Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Herkimer and Oneida counties south of the 
main-line tracks of the New York Central 
DMN a cibacestoaencne’ no open season 
Columbia, Delaware, Dutchess, Greene, 
Orange, Otsego, Putnam, Rensselaer, Scho- 
harie, Sullivan, and Ulster counties...... 
ee PO eb Pe ir Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
Broome, Cortland, and Steuben counties. . 
...Dec. 1 to Dec. 7 except intervening Sun- 
day. 
ee re no open season 
Note: In Broome, Cortland, Steuben, 
Putnam, Dutchess, Otsego, and Schoharie 
counties, deer may be taken only with shot- 
gun loaded with slugs or a single ball, or 
with the long bow. In all other counties in 
which there is an open season they may be 
taken with shotgun, rifle, or long bow. 


BEAR (at MASE © 96s GIR) coos cacacanses 
SO ee Tt PS SAY ERE Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Exceptions: Clinton, Delaware, Essex, 


Franklin, Greene, and Ulster counties.... 
eh etna hee eee eee Oct. 15 to Dec. 31 


SQUIRREL (gray, black, fox)........... 
PIE SAP CRE PR Oct. 17 to Nov. 21 
Exception: Loag. Islnd. ... 4.06 000060600 

PET Oe eT re oe Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

GROUGE or PARTRIDGE. «isis csccwss 
ee ee Oct. 17 to Nov. 21 
Bucegnoen: Long teland. ..« <0 00060604 v0 

Ee ee Ee pee Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

VARYING HARE...... Oct. 17 to Jan. 31 
Excepitons: Tong Tslaads.«« .6:500.060s 

» auace ieularee nein ea ae Jov. 1 to Dec. 31 


Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chemung, Chenan- 
go, Erie, Livingston, Madison, Niagara, 
Tompkins, Wyoming, and Yates counties. . 
2 abt ack Ten dee kaltadein oick ce manta ate no open season 
COTTONTAE: RABE ackssccvcccsaecs 

dd been ean ale ae Oct. 17 to Jan. 31 

Exceptions: Wayne, Orleans, Livingston, 
and Schuyler counties...Oct. 17 to Mar. 31 


RONG BOIS 5.855052 eks Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
8 eee Oct. 17 to Jan. 1 
Nl) ee Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Niagara and Wyoming counties.......... 
ee re peer oe Oct. 17 to Dec. 31 
PHEASANT (male) (except Reeves 
a... i er Oct. 17 to Oct. 29 except 
intervening Sunday. 

Exception: Long island. «.s..:6:4:0606 00865 
PP ee ee ee ee Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL 
Re ee Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Putnam and Westchester counties......... 
aS ib A dub da aa pheminceaer ed Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
a, Se ere Pr no open season 
fo eee ere Nov. 1 to Jan. 20 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, CHUKAR 

PARTRIDGE, REEVES PHEASANT... 
pda una dhe monte ao tahe aegis dese ee no open season 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
season. BEAR, 1 a season. SQUIRREL, 5 
a day in the aggregate. GROUSE or 
PARTRIDGE, 3 a day, 15 a season (Long 
Island, 2 a day, 15 a season). VARYING 
HARE, 3 a day. RABBIT, 6 a day, but 
not more than an aggregate of 6 a day of 
hare and rabbit (in Chautauqua Co., 4 
rabbits, 2 hares a day). PHEASANT, 2 
a day, 6 a season (Long Island, 4 a day, 30 
a season). QUAIL, 4 a day, 10 a season 
(Long Island, 6 a day, 40 a season). RAC- 
COON, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, hunting, 
fishing and trapping, $10.50. Resident, $2.25. 
Special deer license—nonresident or alien, 
$10.50; resident, $1.25. Aliens not per- 
mitted to hunt except under special license 
from Conservation Department, or to own 
or possess a shotgun or rifle. 

Interstate transportation: Any licensee 
may export 1 deer, 1 bear, and 1 day’s limit 
of other game in 1 day during open season 
by means other than parcel post. Head, 
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hide, and feet of animals, and plumage or 
skin of game birds, legally taken, may be 
exported at any time. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


oo a! |) errr re Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 

Exceptions: Alleghany, Ashe, Avery, 
Cherokee, Clay, Macon, McDowell, Surry, 
Wilkes, Yadkin, and Yancey counties..... 
SE Ee Te ae ..noO open season 
_ Rep re Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 

Exceptions: Alleghany, Wilkes, Caldwell, 
Burke, Rutherford, and all counties west 
rr Oct. 20 to Jan. 1 
OPOSSUM, RACCOON (with gun or 

a, ECTS Oct. 15 to Feb. 15 
SQUIRREL (except fox squirrel)........ 

Hib Ca Rete hence eens Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 

Exceptions: Alleghany, Avery, Bun- 
combe, Burke, Caldwell, Cherokee, Clay, 
Graham, Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, 
Macon, Madison, Mitchell, McDowell, 
Polk, Rutherford, Stokes, Surry, Swain, 
Transylvania, Watauga, Wilkes, and 
Yancey counties........ Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 
Alamance, Caswell, Chatham, Davidscn, 
Davie, Durham, Forsyth, Franklin, Gran- 
ville, Guilford, Northampton, Orange, Per- 
sen, Rockingham, Rowan, Vance, and War- 
Ee re rr ore re re 
.. Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
WILD TURKEY...... Dec. 15 to Feb. 20 

Exceptions: Alleghany, Ashe, Surry, 
Wilkes, and Yadkin counties............ 
no open season 


OS Rr re Dec. 15 to Feb. 20 
RUFFED GROUSE....Dec. 15 to Jan. 15 
|g arts Nov. 20 to Feb. 15 


Warning: There are local exceptions on 
all varieties of game in Gaston and Ashe 


counties. Consult local authorities before 
shooting. 
POR GEUIRREL. ..ciccccs. no open season 


Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
day, 3 a season. BEAR, 2 a season. OPOS- 
SUM, RACCOON, no limits. SQUIRREL, 
10 a day. WILD TURKEY, 1 a day, 3 a 
season. QUAIL, to a day, 150 a season. 
RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a day, 1o a season. 
RABBIT, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, 
Resident, state, $2.10; county, $1.10. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee, under permit from Game Com- 
missioner, may export, except by parcel 
post, not more than 2 male deer and 2 wild 
turkeys a season, and not more than 2 days’ 
limit of other game animals and birds. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


$15.25. 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN (pinnated grouse), 
SHARP-TAILED (white-breasted) 
¢ | Sree ...Sept. 16 to Oct. 16 


RUFFED GROUSE (partridge) 
Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina, and Rolette 
CIR 6 cccckdeceencad Oct. 7 to Oct. 16 
Me Oe BUR ic kkeccccsnns no open season 
CHINESE RING-NECKED, MONGOLI- 
AN, and ENGLISH PHEASANT (male) 
eee a ae eae irene eee Oct. 15 to Nov. 1 
DEER (andle) ...c. ccc Nov. 16 to Nov. 25 
Exceptions: Bowman, Slope, Billings, 
Golden Valley, McKenzie south of Town- 
ship 150, Divide, Burke, Renville, Ward, 
Bottineau west of Range 76, McHenry, 
Pierce, Benson, Ramsey, Towner, Cavalier, 
Nelson, Grand Forks, Walsh, and Pembina 
IGG < sc kcatteaccexnns no open season 


Bag and possession limits: PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN, SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, 
RUFFED GROUSE, CHINESE RING- 
NECKED, MONGOLIAN, ENGLISH 


PHEASANT (male), aggregate of 5 a day, 
but not more than 4 shall be grouse of any 
specie; aggregate of 10 in possession. 
DEER, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, deer, $50; 
other game, $25. Resident, deer, $5; other 
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game, $1.50. Aliens not permitted to hunt. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may carry with him from State 
under license tag 1 deer and 2 days’ limit 
of game, if open to view and labeled with 
his name, address, and license number. 

Warning: All laws subject to regula- 
tions by which Governor may see fit further 
to protect game birds or animals. Changes 
in law are probable after release of federal 
migratory game bird regulations. Consult 
Game and Fish Commission, Bismarck, 


before shooting. 
OHIO 


GROUNDHOG, GRAY FOX............ 
iit eholesterseneaeane no close season 
i 3 ere Sept. 25 to Oct. 10 
HARE, RABBIT....noon Noy. 15 to Jan. 1 
RING-NECKED PHEASANT (male), 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE ........ 
RED FOX 
Hamilton, Clermont, Brown, Highland, 
Adams, Scioto, Pike, Ross, Lawrence, Jack- 
son, Vinton, Hocking, Fairfield, Licking, 
Holmes, Coshocton, Muskingum, Perry, 
Morgan, Athens, Meigs, Gallia, Tusca- 
rawas, Guernsey, Noble, Washington, Har- 
rison, Belmont, and Monroe counties...... 
cee ddatncaeawaeee noon Nov. 15 to Feb. 1 
es ere no close season 
et re re 

Sheree heen 6 p.m. Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
RUFFED GROUSE 
Roosevelt Game Preserve, Scioto Trail For- 
est, Shawnee State Forests numbers 1 and 
ee ere eee 
(attest aareuuws noon Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
rere no open season 
SR ade icadea nike caked no open season 

Bag and possession limits: GROUND- 
HOG, no limits. SQUIRREL, 4 a day or in 
possession. HARE, RABBIT, 4 a day or in 
possession. PHEASANT, 2 a day or in 
possession. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 
4a day or in possession. FOX, OPOSSUM, 
no limits. RACCOON, 2 in one night, by in- 
dividual or hunting party. RUFFED 
GROUSE, 2 a day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.25. 
Resident, $1.25. Aliens not permitted to 
hunt. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take with him from State 
under his license 1 day’s bag limit of game 
animals killed by himself. No game birds 
may be taken from State. 


OKLAHOMA 


Note: Quail may not be hunted except on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each 
week during open season and on Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and New 
Year’s Day or the preceding Saturdays if 
these fall on Sunday. 

DEER, ELK, ANTELOPE, FOX, WILD 
TURKEY, PHEASANT, PRAIRIE 
> no open season 
Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 

10 a day. QUAIL, 10 a day, 50 a season. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresidnet, $15. Resi- 

dent citizen, $1.25. Alien, $25. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may carry to his home 2 days’ bag 
limit of game birds if license permit is 


attached. 
OREGON 
: (envnestaudabincass no close season 
Exceptions: Jackson, Josephine, and 
Klamath counties...... Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 


SILVER GRAY SQUIRREL 

Clackamas, Marion, Yamhill, Washington, 
Benton, Polk, Linn, Lane, Jackson, Douglas, 
and Josephine counties...Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 


MONE WE BU. 6a iccansaeesa no open season 
ELK (bull with horns) 

The part of Clatsop Co. north of a line be- 
ginning with the Tillamook-Clatsop 
boundary line at the Pacific Ocean, thence 
east to intersection with Coast Highway; 
thence in northerly direction to the junction 
with the Wolf Creek Road; thence along 
Wolf Creek Road in an easterly direction 
to Elsie; thence following the highway in 
a northeasterly direction to Jewell; thence 
along the highway in northeasterly direc- 
tion to intersection with the Columbia-Clat- 
sop county boundary line. .Sept. 1 to Sept. 7 
Union and Umatilla counties except the Mt. 
Emily Game Refuge in the Conklin Springs 
area; Grant and Morrow counties; Wal- 
lowa Co. north and west of the Grande 
Ronde River; Baker Co. west of the La 
Grande-Baker, Baker-Unity, and Unity- 


Vale highways........5. Noy. 8 to Nov. 20 
Klamath Co............Nov. 8 to Nov. 10 
oe ORT no open season 
DEER (male, with forked horns)........ 

Kwa weh Gadukiamamcetad Sept. 20 to Oct 25 

Exceptions: Canyon Creek Game Re- 
SOTVE 6 06 b.00s vtnsissccoces Oct. 5 to Oct. 25 


Note: There will be a special open sea- 
son for bow-and-arrow hunting only in 
Canyon Creek Game Reserve, from Sept. 
20 to Oct. 4. 

Area contained in former Murderer’s Creek 
Game Reserve, ANTLERLESS DEER, un- 
der special permit (fee $5 for residents, $25 
for nonresidents)...... Nov. 20 to Dec. 10 

Note: Mule Deer, Ochoco and Myrtle 
Park game reserves will be open to hunt- 
ing during general hunting season. 


CHINESE PHEASANT (male), 
re er ere Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
Klamath, Hood River, Wasco, Sherman, 


Gilliam, Wheeler, Morrow, Umatilla, Wal- 
lowa, Union, Baker, Grant, Crook, and 
Deschutes counties........ Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Douglas, Clatsop, Columbia, Washington, 
Coos, Yamhill, Polk, Benton, Lane, Linn, 
Marion, Clackamas, and Multnomah coun- 


EE OE Pee Oct. 1 to Oct. 10 
reer Oct. 1, 5, 8, and 12 
Jackson and Josephine counties........... 
Liédebtecdilapeeesaees dada Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
ME CET re no open season 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 

ne rer Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 


Wasco, Sherman, Morrow, Wheeler, Union, 
Umatilla, Wallowa, and Baker counties.. 
eT ee Pe eee Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
tt OE Gs Crcancesess no open season 
QUAIL (California or valley and bob- 
white quail only) 

Klamath, Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam, Grant, 
Wheeler, Morrow, Umatilla, Union, and 
Lake counties. ..........- Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Douglas, Clatsop, Columbia, Washington, 
Tillamook, Coos, Curry, Yamhill, Polk, 
Benton, Lane, Linn, Marion, Clackamas, 
Multnomah, and Lincoln counties......... 
ee Peete Pre rerer Oct. 1 to Oct. 10 
Josephine and Jackson counties........... 
PO re Oe eS ee Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Deschutes, Crook, and Jefferson counties. . 
ite A hene Tease pentane on Yov. 1 to Nov. 30 
eT eet. no open season 
ANTELOPE 

Certain restricted areas in Harney, Mal- 
heur, and Lake counties, under special per- 
mit (fee $5 for residents; $25 for nonresi- 


GDS 2 3.d- hhc da teaaess Oct. 28 to Nov. 1 
Note: 1,000 permits to be issued. 

OF WR ir atclesccuas no open season 

PR kbc ecct cscs Nov. 15 to Feb. 15 


Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. SILVER GRAY SQUIRREL, 5 in 
7 consecutive days. ELK, 1 a season. 
DEER, 2 Columbian black-tail or 1r mule 
deer a season. CHINESE PHEASANT, 4 
a day, 8 in 7 consecutive days or in pos- 
session (Clatsop, Columbia, Washington, 
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Coos, Yamhill, Polk, Benton, Lane, Linn, 
Marion, Clackamas, and Multnomah coun- 
ties, 2 a day, 4 a season or in possession; 
Harney Co., 3 a day on each of the 4 open 
days). HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 6 a 
day, 12 in 7 consecutive days or in pos- 
session. QUAIL, to in 7 consecutive days 
or in possession. ANTELOPE, 1 a season. 
RACCOON, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15; elk 
tag, $25 additional. Alien: Special $25 gun 
license in addition to hunting license. Res- 
ident: Game and fish, $5; game only, $3; 
elk tag, $3 additional. Resident between 14 
and 18, $1—not good for deer or elk. 

Interstate transportation: Export of game 
prohibited except under permit from game 
warden showing kind of game, and names 
and addresses of consignor and consignee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WOODCHUCE.. éovcsus Oct. 31 to Sept. 15 
RED SQUIRREL...... Oct. 31 to Aug. 15 
i ee Oct. 31 to Dec. 31 
WILD TURKEY..... Oct. 31 to Nov. 26 


Exceptions: Cameron, Clarion, Clear- 
field, Elk, Forest, McKean, Potter, Venan- 
go, and Warren counties....no open season 
RING-NECKED PHEASANT (male), 

BLACKBIRD, COTTONTAIL RABe+ 

BIT, SQUIRREL (gray, black, fox).... 

aaa simian A Ma ee Oct. 31 to Nov. 26 
RUFFED GROUSE, BOBWHITE QUAIL, 

GAMBEL’S QUAIL, VALLEY QUAIL, 

HARE (snowshoe, varying)........... 

J diahibtteg hth deerteomes Oct. 31 to Nov. 12 
BEAR (over 1-yr.-old)..Nov. 14 to Nov. 19 


re ere eee cere ee no open season 
CPEs xem sncneewas Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
DEER (antlerless)...... Nov. 28 to Dec. 3 
ANTLERED MALE DEER, REEVES 
PHEASANT, HUNGARIAN _ PAR- 
TRIDGE, CHUKAR PARTRIDGE, 
DEPT ig Teas + 3050) hctre sine no open season 


Bag and possession limits: WOOD- 
CHUCK, 4 a day. RED SQUIRREL, no 
limits. RACCOON, 2 a day, Io a season, 
by individual or hunting party. WILD 
TURKEY, 1 a season. RING-NECKED 
PHEASANT, 2 a day, 10 a season. 
BLACKBIRD, no limits). COTTONTAIL 
RABBIT, 4 a day, 20 a season. SQUIRREL 
(gray, black, fox), an aggregate of 6 a day, 
20 a season. RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a day, 
6 a season. QUAIL, an aggregate of 4 a 
day, 12 a season. HARE, 2 a day, 8 a sea- 
son. BEAR, 1 a season by individual, 2 a 
season by hunting party of 5 or more. 
OPOSSUM, no limits. ANTLERLESS 
DEER, 1 a season by individual, 6 a sea- 
son by hunting party of 6 or more. 

Note: A member of a party hunting deer 
may, after he has killed a deer, continue to 
hunt with his party in the manner known 
as “driving” only, until the camp limit of 
6 deer has been killed. No hunter is per- 
mitted to kill, or attempt to kill, or stand on 
watch to kill, a second deer a season, under 
any circumstances. Parties of 5 or more 
hunting together for deer or bear must 
maintain a roster giving the names, ad- 
dresses, and license numbers of all persons 
hunting with that party. There is a penalty 
of $25 for failure to keep such roster. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident and alien, 
$15. Resident, $2. Resident aliens not per- 
mitted to hunt or to possess firearms. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee, on leaving the State, may take with 
him on same conveyance 3 days’ limit of 
game that he has killed legally. 


RHODE ISLAND 


ee eer a Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 
PHEASANT (male)....Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

Exception: Town of New Shoreham.... 
eS Oct. 19, Nov. 2, Nov. 16, and Dec. 7 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 


PARTRIDGE, QUAIL, GRAY SQUIR- 
REL, HARE, RABBIT. .Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Bag and possession limits: RACCOON, 

no limits. PHEASANT, 3 a day (2 a day 

in towns of New Shoreham and James- 

town). PARTRIDGE, 2 a day. QUAIL, 6 

a day. GRAY SQUIRREL, HARE, RAB- 

BIT, no limits. Possession of game birds is 

limited to 15 of all varieties. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.25. 
Alien, $15.25. Resident, $2.25. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take out under his license 1o 
birds in 1 calendar year, if carried open 
to view. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


DEER (bucks only)...... Aug. 15 to Jan. 1 

Exceptions: Horry Co....Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 
Bamberg, Chester, Edgefield, Greenville, 
Lexington, Oconee, Pickens, and Saluda 
EEE Eee no open season 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM. .Sept. 1 to Mar. 1 

Exceptions: Greenville, Oconee, and 


Pickens counties.......... Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
BNE Gis setcanvicscans Nov. 1 to Feb. 1 
oe ee Peer ee Nov. 24 to Mar. 1 
J)» Pe rere ree Sept. 1 to Mar. 1 

Exceptions: Laurens and McCormick 
COGIIINES 3s ca cas Acncnee Nov. 24 to Mar. 1 
Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens counties. . 
(is ahaa easanecawen east Nov. 24 to Jan. 31 
ts Sept. 1 to Mar. 1 

Exceptions: Clarendon and _ Florence 
ee rrr rer Oct. 1 to Mar. 1 
Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens counties. . 
Bee Se py ee eee re Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
eo rere Nov. 24 to Mar. 1 
Oe Wiis 5065.506e CARR Nov. 24 to Feb. 1 
PRs oc tacessassanes ce Sept. 15 to Feb. 15 


Exceptions: Bamberg, Barnwell, Colleton, 
Darlington, Dorchester, Florence, Green- 
ville, Oconee, Pickens, and Spartanburg 
IN ois. 4 odin rar tase no close season 
Kershaw Co. (except Flat Rock Township) 
$c ah GE ba a hk ee no close season 


> Sept. 1 to Feb. 15 
Anderson and Chester counties.......... 
a pats oie dae Ok ne aed Sept. 15 to Mar. 1 
WILD TURKEY (gobbler only)......... 

5p aah anita a vs Sal oro aie Nov. 23 to Mar. 1 

Exceptions: Greenville, Oconee, and 
Pickens counties .......... no open season 


PARTRIDGE (QUAIL) Nov. 24 to Mar. 1 
Exceptions: Chesterfield and Union coun- 


CONDE cat geen sauisekse dd Nov. 24 to Feb. 15 
Chester, Fairfield, Horry, and York coun- 
OG iio caisis wr renns oases ee BE 0. Pet 
Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens counties. . 
et eee Pee ere Nov. 24 to Jan. 31 
8s oo) eee Nov. 24 to Mar. 1 
gf Oy er no open season 


Bag and possession limits: DEER, 5 a 
season. RACCOON, OPOSSUM, no limits. 
RABBIT, no limits. SQUIRREL, 15 a day 
(Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens counties, 
10 a day). FOX, no limits. WILD TUR- 
KEY, 2 a day 20 a season. PARTRIDGE 
(QUAIL), 15 a day (Clarendon, Florence 
and Horry counties, 12 a day; Saluda Co., 
15 a day, 100 a season; Greenville, Oconee, 
and Pickens counties, to a day). 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.25. 
Resident: State, $3.10; county of residence, 
$1.10. 

Interstate transportation: A licensee or 
landowner may export under shipping tag 
from Chief Game Warden of State 1 day’s 
bag limit. of resident game a week, if it 
is not for sale. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


RABBIT, SQUIRREL..... no close season 
DEER (male, with 2 or more points to one 
antler) 

Meade, Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and 
Fall River counties......Nov. 1 to Nov. 20 
eB Seer Peer ee no open season 


Note: Deer may be hunted only between 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

ELK, ANTELOPE, GROUSE, PHEAS- 

ANT, PRAIRIE CHICKEN..Open sea- 
son will be set late in the summer. Consult 
Game and Fish Commission, Pierre, after 
Aug. 15. 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
season. ELK, ANTELOPE, and UPLAND 
GAME BIRDS, limits will be set when 
open season is established. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
deer, $25; small game, $15. Resident, deer, 
$5; small game, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may, under permit, export 1 deer 
lawfully killed, and not more than 5 upland 
nonmigratory birds and 5 migratory game 
birds under each of 5 coupons attached to 


$15 license. 
TENNESSEE 


Lb) eae June 1 to Jan. 1 

Exceptions: Dyer Co...June 1 to July 15 
ceeseguetoetapuiedaned and Sept. 1 to Nov. 15 
Lincoln and Cannon counties............. 


isd Reel atin a ana ete a aa no close season 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM...Nov. 1 to Feb. 1 
Exceptions: Cannon, Smith, and Wilson 


COMMER 6 oc. orn ae ah eae Nov. 1 to Feb. 15 
EIR Ri Sdciosiiseassens Dec. 1 to Feb. 15 
WILD TUREEY co.cc occ Nov. 1 to Jan. 1 
2) ys ee Nov. 25 to Jan. 25 

Exceptions: Cannon, Houston, Dickson, 
and Lincoln counties...... no close season 
QUAIL, GROUSE...... Nov. 25 to Jan. 25 
DEER (male, with 2 or more spikes).... 

PE EO Or er rere Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 


Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL 
10 a day (Dyer Co., 6 a day). RACCOON, 
OPOSSUM, no limits) WILD TURKEY, 3 
a season. RABBIT, no limits. QUAIL, 12 
a day. GROUSE, 4 a day. DEER, 1 a 
season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15 (may 
hunt on own land without a license). Resi- 
dent, $2 (may hunt on own land without a 
license). Licenses not required of either 
nonresidents or residents in Cannon and 
Lincoln counties. No license required to 
hunt rabbit or squirrel in Wilson Co. No 
license required to hunt rabbit, squirrel, 
raccoon, opossum or other fur-bearing 
animals in Smith Co. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take out of State with him 
under his written statement that it is not 
for sale, game legally killed by himself. 

Warning: The State Director of Game 
and Fish, Nashville, has power to shorten 
open seasons in any locality, at his dis- 
cretion. Consult him, or local authorities, 
before hunting. 


Be EG wits ddd aenaw sea canes coeee 
May 1 to July 31, and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Bandera, Bastrop, Blanco, 

Bosque, Brown, Burnet, Caldwell, Callahan, 

Coleman, Comal, Comanche, Cooke, Coryell, 

DeWitt, Dimmit, Eastland, Edwards, Erath, 

Fayette, Gillespie, Goliad, Gonzales, Gua- 

dalupe, Hamilton, Hays, Hill, Jackson, 

Karnes, Kendall, Kerr, Kimball, Kinney, 

Lampasas, Lavaca, Lee, Llano, Mason, 

McCulloch, Medina, Menard, Mills, Monta- 

gue, Palo Pinto, Parker, Real, San Saba, 

Schleicher, Stephens, ‘Tarrant, Throck- 

morton, Travis, Uvalde, Victoria, William- 

son, Wilson, Wise, and Zavala counties.... 

FR Pee ee rn te no close season 

Wharten Cai. crevices ovens Apr. 1 to Dec. 31 

Brazos, Grimes, Leon, Madison, Robert- 


..May 16 to July 31, and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
Cherokee Cak..s o.00.0000:06:6.0000060005 00.050 
..June 1 to July 31, and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
Jefferson Co...... Ore TeT eT Cy TTT rior 











..June 1 to July 31, and Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
Hardin and Liberty counties............. 
..June 1 to June 30, and Nov. 16 to Jan. 16 
Angelina and Nacogdoches counties....... 
..July 1 to July 31, and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
Montgomery Co......... Oct. 16 to Jan. 31 
Polk, Shelby, Trinity, and Tyler counties. . 
Le wate eand on ated aacee Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
Sabine and San Augustine counties....... 
eupeseedtewenekakdanws Nov. 10 to Jan. 15 
Jasper, Newton, and Young counties...... 
POT CT ERT COT ETT CTT Nov. 10 to Jan. 1o 
DEER (male, with pronged horns)...... 

Cerro rrr rT ae ee 

Exceptions: Black-tail and mule deer, 
male, west of Pecos River.............. 
Pee Te Tere Terr et fe 
Anderson, Armstrong, Bastrop, Bowie, 
Brazos, Briscoe, Brown, Burleson, Cass, Cal- 
lahan, Childress, Coleman, Cooke, Coryell, 
Eastland, Erath, Fannin, Freestone, Gal- 
veston, Grimes, Haskell, Harrison, Hemp- 
hill, Henderson, Hutchinson, Jasper, Jones, 
Kent, Lee, Leon, McCulloch, Madison, 
Marion, Montague, Mills, Montgomery, 
Nacogdoches, Navarro, Newton, Palo Pinto, 
Panola, Parker, Polk, Potter, Randall, 
Roberts, Robertson, Sabine, San Augustine, 
San Jacinto, Shackelford, Stephens, Taylor, 
Throckmorton, Walker, and Wood counties 
SE Pen eee no open season 
WILD TURKEY (gobbler)............. 

PePrerTerT TTT TT ee. ok ok ke 

Exceptions: Angelina, Brazos, Burleson, 
Cherokee, Grimes, Harris, Houston, Jasper, 
Lee, Madison, Newton, Polk, Sabine, San 
Jacinto, Trinity, Tyler, Walker, and Wash- 
ington counties........ Mar. 1 to Apr. 30 

Anderson, Armstrong, Austin, Bastrop, 
Bowie, Briscoe, Brown, Cass, Cooke, Cole- 
man, Comal, Erath, Fannin, Freestone, 
Gonzales, Guadalupe, Harrison, Haskell, 
Hardin, Hemphill, Henderson, Hutchinson, 
Jones, Kent, Leon, Liberty, McCulloch, 
Marion, Mills, Montague, Montgomery, 
Nacogdoches, Navarro, Palo Pinto, Panola, 
Parker, Polk, Potter, Randall, Roberts, 
Robertson, Shackelford, Stephens, Taylor, 
Throckmorton, Wilson, and Wood counties 
SP A, Corer re re pe reer ry Te no open season 
PRN ss ceavuwssvdkucnes Nov. 16 to Dec. 31 

Exception: Brewster Co. south of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad..no open season 
LE | | re Dec. 1 to Jan. 16 

Exceptions: Andrews, Callahan, Cole- 
man, Ector, Gaines, Haskell, Precinct No. 
2 of Karnes, Martin, Garza, McCulloch, 
Midland, Terry, and Yoakum counties.... 
SCOKCHEHOS CHOC EOE HOEREO ROSES no open season 
Ge OR iccccanecsens Dec. 1 to Dec. 31 

Note: In Wood Co. quail hunting is per- 
mitted only on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays during the open season. 
CHACHALACA (Mexican pheasant).... 

eee eee eee ee Dec. 1 to Jan. 16 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, (PINNATED 

GROUSE), ANTELOPE, ELK........ 

Perrrerrree reer reer ee no open season 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
general law, 10 a day, 20 in possession, but 
there are numerous county regulations. 
DEER, 2 a season (west of Pecos River, 1 
black-tail or 1 mule deer a season). WILD 
TURKEY, 3 a season. BEAR, 1 a season. 
QUAIL, 12 a day, 36 a week. CHACHA- 
LACA, 12 a day, 36 a week. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$25. Resident citizen, $2 (not required in 
county of residence, nor of persons under 
17). 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may ship game lawfully possessed 
to his home for his own use under afhdavit 
(fee 25 cents) that it was killed lawfully 
and will not be sold or bartered. 


UTAH 


Sih: ccanstébedencauaned no close season 





NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


FO a 3 ee no close season 
DEER (male, with horns not less than 5 
i, MOIR i 4:00 00t4e<ewes Oct. 20 to Oct. 30 
GROUSE, SAGE HEN, QUAIL, PAR- 
"FRee, FUR AGBNS «ocr ccccvonsccec 
sarxtabasneaveneteata State Game Com- 
mission has power to open seasons if con- 
ditions warrant. Consult Newell B. Cook, 
State Fish and Game Commissioner, State 
Capitol, Salt Lake City, after Aug. 15. 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, RAB- 
BIT, HARE, no limits. DEER, 1 a season. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, 
deer and bear, $20; small game and fish, 
$10. Resident male citizen more than 16, 
game and fish, $4; deer and game birds, 
$3. Resident male citizen between 12 and 
16, game (except deer) and fish, $1. Aliens 
are not permitted to hunt or to own fire- 


arms. 
VERMONT 

RE ere eer re no close season 

HARE, RABBIT........ Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 


Note: No close season or bag limit on cot- 
tontail rabbit. 


GRAY SQUIRREL...... Oct. 1 to Oct 31 
PARTRIDGE (RUFFED GROUSE).... 
TT eee T eT Te ee Oct. 1 to Nov. 14 
PHEASANT (male only) .........cce0. 
. Oct. 2, 5, 8, 22, 25, 29, 22, 26, and 29. 
Je ary Oct. 25 to Dec. 31 
DEER (with horns not less than 3 in. long) 
Ath are wees e Bnew ee Nov. 21 to Nov. 30 


EUROPEAN PARTRIDGE, no open season 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits). HARE, RABBIT, 3 a day. GRAY 
SQUIRREL, 4 a day. PARTRIDGE 
(RUFFED GROUSE), 4 a day, 25 a season. 
PHEASANT, 2 a day, 4 a season. RAC- 
COON, 15 a season. DEER, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.50. 
Resident, fish and game, $2; game only, 
$1.25. Alien resident same as nonresident; 
alien resident (for 6 months) who has de- 
clared intention of becoming a citizen, same 
as resident. Nonresident owning property 
in State valued at $1,000 or more same as 
resident. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may export 1 deer under license 
coupon and 1 day’s limit of game birds, but 
must accompany shipment. 

Note: Sunday hunting is permitted in 
Vermont EXCEPT FOR DEER. 


VIRGINIA 


SQUIRREL 
Patrick, Prince Edward, Southampton, and 


Sussex counties.......... Sept. 1 to Jan. 20 
Bland, Buchanan, Carroll, Dickenson, 
Floyd, Giles, Grayson, Lee, Montgomery, 
Page, Pulaski, Roanoke, Russell, Scott, 
Smyth, Tazewell, Warren, Washington, 
Wise, and Wythe counties............. 
Chd eine tednntateabens Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 
Albemarle, Amherst, Arlington, Brunswick, 
Campbell, Caroline, Charlotte, Elizabeth 
City, Essex, Franklin, Greene, Greens- 


ville, Henrico, Henry, Isle of Wight, King 
and Queen, Lancaster, Madison, Mathews, 
Middlesex, Nansemond, Nelson, Northum- 
berland, Nottoway, Orange, Pittsylvania, 
Powhatan, Princess Anne, Richmond, Sur- 
ry, and Westmoreland counties.......... 
.. Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and Nov. 15 to Jan. 20 
Accomac, Bedford, and Northampton coun- 
ties. Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Augusta, Botetourt, Clarke, Craig, Cul- 
peper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Frederick, Lou- 
doun, Rappahannock, Rockbridge, Rocking- 
ham, and Shenandoah counties.......... 
.. Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
pe, a rare ore ee eee 
.. Sept. 1 to Sept. ro and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
a rrr Oct. 15 to Dec. 15 
Halifax, King George, Lunenburg, Meck- 
lenburg, Prince William, Spotsylvania, and 


Stafford counties........ Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Amelia, Appomattox, Buckingham, Charles 
City, Chesterfield, Cumberland, Dinwiddie, 
Fluvanna, Gloucester, Goochland, Hanover, 
James City, King William, Louisa, New 
Kent, Prince George, Warwick, and York 


COMMING «065s 0.003.505 e0 es 89 90 168, 30 
Bath and Highland counties.............. 
ckednemes eae amenedeas Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


Note: In the areas of Alleghany, Amherst, 
Augusta, Bath, Frederick, Highland, Nel- 
son, Page, Rockbridge, Rockingham, Shen- 
andoah, and Warren counties which are in 
the George Washington National Forest, 
the open season is from Nov. 15 to Dec. 31. 
FOX (shooting) 


Rockingham Co......... Oct. 1 to Mar. 31 
Alleghany, Arlington, Augusta, Bath, 
Bedford, Bland, Botetourt, Brunswick, 


Buchanan, Buckingham, Caroline, Carroll, 
Charles City, Chesterfield, Craig, Cumber- 
land, Dickenson, Elizabeth City, Floyd, 
Frederick, Giles, Gloucester, Goochland, 
Grayson, Greensville, Hanover, Henrico, 
Highland, Isle of Wight, King and Queen, 
King William, Mathews, Mecklenburg, 
Nansemond, New Kent, Norfolk, Page, Pat- 
rick, Powhatan, Prince George, Prince Wil- 
liam, Princess Anne,’ Pulaski, Roanoke, 
Rockbridge, Russell, Scott, Shenandoah, 
Smyth, Southampton, Spotsylvania, Staf- 
ford, Surry, Sussex, Warwick, Washington, 


Wise, Wythe, and York counties.......... 
Re ee See ne nai ee Oct. 1 to Jan. 20 
Lunenburg Co........... Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
Lee Co. (gray fox only) ..Sept. 15 to Jan. 20 
fic... 6 eer Sept. 15 to Jan. 20 
ROO Ws oi ss ee cata Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Serre no open season 


Note: Foxes may be hunted with dogs, 
but not shot, all year round in many coun- 
ties, and during restricted seasons in all 
other counties. 

OPOSSUM, RACCOON. .Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 

Exceptions: Accomac and Northampton 
ee OP eee Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Alleghany, Augusta, Bland, Frederick, 
Giles, and Rockingham counties.......... 
A ee eee. Pe eee Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 


pS i ere rrr Oct. 1 to Mar. 15 
Appomattox and Louisa counties........ 
ere ert Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Bath, Botetourt, Rockbridge, and Scott 
ONG sc 66a erteacemanre Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
ELK (with horns visible above the hair).. 

stn inich tibetan S diguatckg Nov. 10, 11, and 12 
BLACK. BEAR. ......; Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 

Exceptions: Nansemond and Norfolk 
CO bo Lbesec apiece Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 


DEER (with horns visible at least 2 in. 
above the hair in counties east of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains; and with at least 2 
prongs on one horn in counties west of 


the Blue Ridge Mountains)............ 

rere ee an a me 

Exceptions: Nansemond and Norfolk 
GME. stivedinutieuns Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
Alleghany and Bath counties............ 
i<ebth nga vebaetitees Nov. 15 to Nov. 20 
Shenandoah Co. west of Lee Highway.... 
ixdin ds Soe ees nee ceeded Nov. 29 and 30 
Shenandoah Co, east of Lee Highway...... 
er OO ee aren ee no open season 
ae ere ree Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 


Accomac, Albemarle, Amherst, Arlington, 
Augusta, Bedford, Bland, Botetourt, Bu- 
chanan, Campbell, Carroll, Clarke, Craig, 
Culpeper, Dickenson, Elizabeth City, Fair- 
fax, Fauquier, Floyd, Franklin, Frederick, 
Giles, Greene, Grayson, Henry, Highland, 
King George, Lancaster, Lee, Loudoun, 
Madison, Mathews, Montgomery, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Orange, Page, 
Patrick, Princess Anne, Prince William, 
Pulaski, Rappahannock, Richmond, Ro- 
anoke, Rockbridge, Rockingham, Russell, 
Scott, Smyth, Spotsylvania, Stafford, Taze- 
well, Warren, Warwick, Washington, West- 
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moreland, Wise and Wythe counties...... 
a a no open season 
WILD TURKEY 

Amelia, Amherst, Appomattox, Arlington, 
Brunswick, Buckingham, Campbell, Caro- 
line, Charles City, Charlotte, Chesterfield, 
Cumberland, Dinwiddie, Elizabeth City, 
Fluvanna, Gloucester, Goochland, Greene, 
Greensville, Halifax, Hanover, Henrico, 
Isle of Wight, James City, King George, 
King and Queen, King William, Louisa, 
Lunenburg, Madison, Mathews, Mecklen- 
burg, Middlesex, Nansemond, Nelson, New 
Kent, Norfolk, Nottoway, Orange, Pittsyl- 
vania, Powhatan, Prince Edward, Prince 
George, Princess Anne, Prince William, 
Southampton, Spotsylvania, Stafford, Sur- 
ry, Sussex, Warwick, and York counties.. 
+. gallina Gad raw Ae et aeuels Nov. 15 to Jan. 20 
Accomac, Bedford and Northampton coun- 
SS ae rn Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Augusta, Botetourt, Clarke, Craig, Cul- 
peper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Frederick, Page, 
Rappahannock, Rockbridge, Rockingham, 
Shenandoah, and Warren counties........ 
Pe ee re rr oe Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Alleghany, Essex, Lancaster, Northumber- 
land, Richmond, and Westmoreland coun- 
CM cctecanesinacac’ Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Albemarle, Bath, and Highland counties 
Pe eee eke Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
Bland, Buchanan, Carroll, Dickenson, 
Floyd, Franklin, Giles, Grayson, Henry, 
Lee, Loudoun, Montgomery, Patrick, Pu- 
laski, Roanoke, Russell, Scott, Smyth, Taze- 
well, Washington, Wise, and Wythe coun- 
OLE TORE COE LE no open season 
RABBIT 

Albemarle, Amelia, Amherst, Appomattox, 
Arlington, Brunswick, Buckingham, Camp- 
bell, Caroline, Charles City, Charlotte, 
Chesterfield, Cumberland, Dinwiddie, Eliza- 
beth City, Essex, Fluvanna, Franklin, 
Gloucester, Goochland, Greene, Greens- 
ville, Halifax, Hanover, Henrico, Henry, 
Isle of Wight, James City, King George, 
King and Queen, King William, Lancaster, 
Louisa, Lunenburg, Madison, Mathews, 
Mecklenburg, Middlesex, Nansemond, Nel- 
son, New Kent, Norfolk, Northumberland, 
Nottoway, Orange, Patrick, Pittsylvania, 
Powhatan, Prince Edward, Prince George, 
Princess Anne, Prince William, Richmond, 
Southampton, Spotsylvania, Stafford, Surry, 
Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, and York 


CUINE cs cud decadsss Nov. 15 to Jan. 20 
Accomac, Bedford, and Northampton coun- 
ee ae ee rae y Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 


Alleghany, Augusta, Bath, Bland, Bote- 
tourt, Buchanan, Carroll, Clarke, Craig, 
Culpeper, Dickenson, Fairfax, Fauquier, 
Floyd, Frederick, Giles, Grayson, Highland, 
Lee, Loudoun, Montgomery, Page, Pulaski, 
Rappahannock, Roanoke, Rockbridge, Rock- 
ingham, Russell, Scott, Shenandoah, Smyth, 
Tazewell, Warren, Washington, Wise, and 
Wythe counties........ Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
GROUSE 

Amherst, Augusta, Bath, Bedford, Bland, 
Botetourt, Buchanan, Buckingham, Carroll, 
Clarke, Craig, Dickenson, Floyd, Frederick, 
Giles, Grayson, Greene, Lee, Madison, 
Montgomery, Nelson, Page, Patrick, Pu- 
laski, Roanoke, Rockbridge, Rockingham, 
Russell, Scott, Shenandoah, Smyth, Taze- 
well, Warren, Washington, Wise, and 


Wythe counties........ Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Alleghany ©o.......005% Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
8 errr Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
|. eee ee no open season 
RING-NECKED PHEASANT........... 

ee ea ee Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 

Exceptions: Cliarlotte C@is oc..0000000 
Pe ee eer ee Nov. 15 to Jan. 20 
Augusta Co. (cock birds only)............ 


Bedford, Northampton, and Pittsylvania 
ee. ee en no open season 
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QUAIL 

Albemarle, Amelia, Amherst, Appomattox, 
Arlington, Brunswick, Buckingham, Camp- 
bell, Caroline, Charles City, Charlotte, 
Chesterfield, Cumberland, Dinwiddie, Eliza- 
beth City, Essex, Fluvanna, Franklin, Glou- 
cester, Goochland, Greene, Greensville, 
Halifax, Hanover, Henrico, Henry, Isle of 
Wight, James City, King George, King and 
Queen, King William, Lancaster, Louisa, 
Lunenburg, Madison, Mathews, Mecklen- 
burg, Middlesex, Nansemond, Nelson, New 
Kent, Norfolk, Northumberland, Nottoway, 
Orange, Patrick, Pittsylvania, Powhatan, 
Prince Edward, Prince George, Princess 
Anne, Prince William, Richmond, South- 
ampton, Spotsylvania, Stafford, Surry, Sus- 
sex, Warwick, Westmoreland, and York 
COMMNIER . cians ss ies Nov. 15 to Jan. 20 
Augusta, Bland, Botetourt, Buchanan, Car- 
roll, Clarke, Craig, Culpeper, Dickenson, 
Fairfax, Fauquier, Floyd, Frederick, Giles, 
Grayson, Lee, Loudoun, Montgomery, Page, 
Pulaski, Rappahannock, Roanoke, Rock- 
bridge, Rockingham, Russell, Scott, Shen- 
andoah, Smyth, Tazewell, Warren, Wash- 
ington, Wise, and Wythe counties........ 
Pe err eee Te ee Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Accomac, Bedford, and Northampton coun- 
RR eee Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Alleghany, Bath, and Highland counties... 
ee ee OnG Bane ee re Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
CHUKAR PARTRIDGE, HUNGARIAN 

PARTRIDGE, PHEASANT except 

RING-NECKED PHEASANT......... 

TEEPE LTTE Tee no open season 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREL, 
10 a day, 150 a season. FOX (shooting), no 
limits in counties having open season. 
OPOSSUM, RACCOON, no limits. ELK, 1 
a season. BLACK BEAR, 1 a season. DEER, 
1 a season (Amelia, Chesterfield, Din- 
widdie, Greensville, Prince George, South- 
ampton, Surry, and Sussex counties, 1 a day, 
2 a season). WILD TURKEY, 2 a day, 4 
a season (Alleghany, Augusta, Bath, Bote- 
tourt, Clarke, Craig, Frederick, Highland, 
Page, Rockbridge, Rockingham, Shenan- 
doah, and Warren counties, 2 a day, 2 a 
season). RABBIT, 10 a day, 150 a season. 
GROUSE, 4 a day, 16 a season (Augusta, 
Highland, Rockingham, and Shenandoah 
counties, 2 a day, 16 a season). RING- 
NECKED PHEASANT, 4 a day, 20 a sea- 
son (Augusta Co., 2 cock birds a day, 4 a 
season). QUAIL, 12 a day, 150 a season 
(Shenandoah Co., 7 a day, 50 a season). 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Hunting 
(except for big game) and fishing, $15.50; 
big game, $2.50 additional; 2-day license, 
not good for big game or waterfowl, $s. 
Resident: State, hunting (except for big 
game) only, $2.50; big game, $1 additional. 
County: Hunting (except for elk) and fish- 
ing, $1; elk, $1 additional. Permit to hunt 
in national forests, resident and nonresident, 
$1 additional. 

Interstate transportation: Licensee may, 
during open season, take with him out of 
State game lawfully taken, but not more 
than bag limit of county where taken, for 
2 days in 1 week; or may ship out of State 
game legally taken, but not more than 1 
day’s bag limit of county where taken, in 1 
week. Consult State laws for detailed regu- 


lations. 
WASHINGTON 


Ge. MO en toaes Goce iss nensase« 
. Sept. 18, 19 and 20, and Oct. 2, 3, and 4 
Exception: Bainbridge Island, in Kitsap 

eevee ee ee eee no open season 
Warning: Grouse shooting is permitted 

only between 7 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

SQUIRREL (gray, black) 

Clallam, Clark, Cowlitz, Grays Harbor, 

Island, Jefferson, King, Kitsap, Lewis, 

Mason, Pacific, Pierce, San Juan, Skagit, 


Skamania, Snohomish, Thurston, Wahkia- 
kum, and Whatcom counties, and the por- 
tion of Klickitat Co. west of the White 


Sale TIGON . 6. oi 06s <a Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
Le 3 Pree reece no open season 
DEER (buck, with branched antlers)...... 

Lcighiace Heatnisiety ae Mian Oct. 2 to Oct. 23 


Exceptions: Adams, Benton, Douglas, 
Franklin, Grant, Lincoln, Whitman, and 
Yakima counties, and Bainbridge Island in 
te er ree no open season 

Note: In the Eight Mile Game Preserve 
in Okanogan Co., buck deer with branched 
antlers may be hunted only with bows and 
arrows. Deer of either sex may be hunted 
on Whidby Island in Island Co., but deer 
must be tagged by a game protector before 
being removed from Whidby Island. 

Warning: Head of deer must remain 
with carcass while in transportation. Eye 
guards or brow tines are not considered 
branches of deer antlers. 

BEAR 

Clallam, Clark, Cowlitz, Grays Harbor, 

Island, Jefferson, King, Kitsap, Lewis, Ma- 

son, Pacific, Pierce, San Juan, Skagit, Ska- 

mania, Snohomish, Thurston, Wahkiakum, 
and Whatcom counties, and the portion of 

Klickitat Co. west of the White Salmon 

AEE. pasties aataeesiames Oct. 2 to Dec. 31 

Adams, Benton, Chelan, Douglas, Ferry, 

Franklin, Grant, Kittitas, Lincoln, Okano- 

gan, Pend Oreille, Spokane, Stevens, and 

Whitman counties, and the portion of Klick- 

itat Co. east of the White Salmon River.. 

Pee Pe re ee Oct. 2 to Oct. 23 

| eer re no open season 

CHINESE PHEASANT, HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE, QUART. 3 ocicccsse caades 
Oct. 16, 22, 23, 29, and 30, and Nov. 5, 
6, 12, and 13. 

Warning: Pheasant, partridge, and quail 
shooting is permitted only between 7 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. 

RABBIT (cottontail, snowshoe).......... 
usisisbiiien Salkomtan enamel’ Oct. 26 to Feb. 28 
Exception: Bainbridge Island, in Kitsap 

CMs 0 indnb. bended olen ie am no open season 

ELK (male, with branched antlers) 

Asotin, Columbia, Garfield, Walla Walla, 

Kittitas, and Yakima counties (including 

the Rattlesnake Game Preserve); and the 

portion of Jefferson Co. west of the summit 
of the Olympic Mountains; and the portion 
of Clallam Co. included in the Bogachief 

River watershed........ Oct. 26 to Nov. 6 

eo Ae ee Bee no open season 

Notes: Male elk with visible horns may 
be hunted in the portion of Jefferson Co. 
west of the summit of the Olympic Moun- 
tains; in the portion of Clallam Co. in- 
cluded in the Bogachief River watershed; 
and in Kittitas and Yakima counties, in- 
cluding the Rattlesnake Game Preserve, 
but it is unlawful to remove elk from the 
above-described areas before it has been 
tagged by a game protector. Elk of either 
sex may be hunted in the portion of Gar- 
field Co. lying north of a line commencing 
on the northeast corner of Sec. 9, Twp. 9 
N., R. 43 E.W.M., thence along said section 
line to the southeast corner of Sec. 1, Twp. 
9 N., R. 42 E.W.M., thence north 1 mile to 
the northeast corner of Sec. 1, Twp. 9 N., 
R. 42 E.W.M., thence west along said sec- 
tion line to the northwest corner of Sec. 6, 
Twp. 9 N., R. 42 E.W.M., and its inter- 
section with the Columbia-Garfield County 
line, which is also the northern boundary of 
the Umatilla National Forest in Columbia 
Co.; and in the portion of Columbia Co. 
lying north of the boundary of the Uma- 
tilla National Forest, commencing at the 
southeast corner of Sec. 36, Twp. 10 N., R. 
41 E.W.M., thence west along said section 
line to its junction with the Tucanon River, 
thence northwest along the Tucanon River 

(Continued on page 60) 
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YOU CAN 








GET 





The author, with a horse as a decoy, 
snaps the timid bighorn. The regal 
ram, below, took hours of stalking 


BIGHORN puoros 


By MARY HAYDEN WHITE 


OST people 
who know 
anything 
about 

Rocky Mountain 
bighorns would scoff at the idea that 
it is possible to approach them closely 
enough to photograph them without a 
telephoto lens. Despite the fact that 
the wild sheep have been protected for 
many years in Montana, Colorado, 
most of Idaho, and all but four coun- 
ties of Wyoming, the legend of their 
wiliness and timidity persists. 

Hunters say that sheep will flee at 
the first sign of a human being; that 
even if you do manage to stay out of 
range of their vision until you are 
close to them, the moment you step 
into sight, they are gone in a flash. 
As for approaching them on the wind- 
ward side—that, they will tell you, is 
an impossibility. 

A year ago I would have emphatical- 
ly agreed with such statements. My 
husband and I have lived in the heart 
of a mountain-sheep country in Wy- 
oming for: almost ten years, and we 
had tried repeatedly and without suc- 
cess to secure good close-ups of the 
wily bighorn. We were equipped with 
a couple of Eastmans, one a 116, and 
one a 616 with Kodak anastigmat 
F/6.3 lens, and a K-2 filter, and our 
efforts were lamentable. 

“I've tried to get pictures of them 
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for years,” one prominent photogra- 
pher of big game told us. “Sneaking up 
on them didn’t work, and hiding out 
and waiting for them to come past was 
no better. It just can’t be done. You’ve 
got to have a telephoto lens.” 

And we had decided that he was 
right. We had made a few pictures of 
sheep, but, in all of them, the animals 


were so far away as to be barely dis- 
tinguishable. Then one day we found 
not only that it was possible to get 
good pictures with our inexpensive 
cameras, but that it was fairly easy. 
All we had heard, and believed, about 
mountain sheep may have been true 
once, but it was not true in our region 
—and we no longer believe it to be true 





The Whites found these sheep unexpectedly, and followed them nearly a mile, taking pictures 
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No other Shaver even claims to havea 


shearing head better than the Schick 


The thousandth shave with a 
Scuick is better than the first 


@ All blades, and some kinds of shavers, grow 
worse with each succeeding shave unless 
sharpened or renewed. The Schick Shaver 
actually improves in shaving quality every 
day through its long life. The two cutters 
“work themselves in” to each other. 


The day before it eventually wears out, the Schick will 
give its best shave. Countless letters from Schick users 
tell us of years of service with individual shavers record- 
ing more than 3000 shaves and still good for more un- 
numbered shaves. 

Schick is greatly improved 
Schick was the first electric shaver on the market. It was 
designed by the genius of Colonel Schick. Practically ever 
modern device for mechanical shaving has “borrowed” 
from Schick’s teaching. In developing shavers, Schick is 
still years ahead of others. 

Each month sees the Schick motor gain in power, speed 
and dependability. The present Schick shearing head is un- 
surpassed for mechanical precision and shaving efficiency. 


Schick left this priceless heritage 


He visualized perfection in shaving and pointed out the 
ways that led to it. Following out his ideas, exploring 
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them further in our engineering laboratories each day, 
proves the truth of Schick principles and enables us to 
make a better shaver than any we have ever seen. And the 
ultimate ends Schick saw—dquick, close shaves in sheer 
comfort without injury to the aa, and the most economical 
way to shave—are so nearly attained, that we challenge 
the world to produce a better shaver than the Schick. 


An authorized Schick Dealer will tell you 


He will explain how the Schick will shave your beard no 
matter how tough the skin or how thick the beard. Go 
today. Do not postpone the comfort, convenience and 
economy of Schick shaving. Only a10 yours 
with the Schick do you get all the AC-DC x15 
benefits of electric shaving. Also for 6 or 32 volts 

SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco 
In Canada: distributed by Canadian General Electric Co. Limited 


SCHICh 
SHAVER 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., has no connection with the Magazine Repeating Razor Co,, 
which manufactures and sells the Schick Injector Razor 
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of most of the bighorn sheep ranges. 

In the first place, our ranch borders 
on country that has been a game pre- 
serve for nine or ten years, so that dur- 
ing that time, the sheep have not been 
shot at or molested. There are other 
hundreds of square miles where moun- 
tain sheep are similarly protected. In 
the second place, this same country is 
used as a horse range, and, for years, 
the sheep have been accustomed to 
grazing on the open flats among horses. 
I do not think that in a country where 
the sheep range high above stock, and 
where hunting is allowed at any time 
during the year, the same methods could 
be followed, but such country is becom- 
ing increasingly rare. 

The first time we got really close to 
sheep, it was accidental. We were rid- 
ing for horses on a cold day in Janu- 





No Game Is Too Wild to be Photographed, if You've 


the Patience and the Ingenuity to Do the Job Right 


ary. We saw the sheep on a flat about 
a mile to the east of us, early in the 
morning. Later in the day, when our 
course took us in that direction, they 
had disappeared. Suddenly rounding a 
big, rocky bluff that stood up in the 
middle of this flat, we saw a couple of 
sheep looking at us. We hastily drew 
our horses back out of sight, and then 
decided to ride around the other way 
and see how close we could get. 

We did this, and, when we again 
came in sight of the bighorns, saw that 








One lamb scratches 
his head, while the 
others are grazing 
unconcernedly. This 
shot was made from 
the side of a knoll on 
Whiskey Mountain, 
within thirty feet of 
the shy bighorns 


Bigger and closer! 
A large ram joined 
the herd during the 
night, but patience 
enabled the Whites 
to get this picture 
at only twelve feet. 
This was one of the 


impossible” photos 
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there were about ten or twelve ewes, 
a few yearlings, and a ram or two. They 
looked up at our approach, and we im- 
mediately stopped. After watching us 
for a few minutes, most of them re- 
sumed their grazing, and we advanced 
a few steps until they again raised 
their heads to look at us. Instantly we 
stopped. 

We kept this up until we were about 
twenty-five or thirty feet away. Then 
we stopped and marveled—in whispers 
—at the ease with which we had ridden 
up among them. We bemoaned the fact 
that we had no camera with us. Final- 
ly, we rode regretfully on, and, happen- 
ing to look down below us on the other 
side, we saw seven or eight more sheep. 
These were so unconcerned at our ap- 
proach that they remained lying down, 
regarding us calmly. 

Well, it made a good story to tell, al- 
though I doubt if many believed us. It 
was like the large fish that got away; 
we didn’t have any pictures to prove it. 
However, this incident led us to believe 
that we could ride up close enough to 
the sheep to get the kind of pictures 
we wanted if we'd try. 

So it was that, one Sunday morning 
last winter, when my husband located 
a small band on the hill that rises on 
the north side of our ranch, we decided 
to try our luck. We hurriedly saddled 
our horses, strapped on our cameras, 
and started up the mountain. 

The sheep were about a mile away 
when we first saw them. Through the 
glasses, we could see that most of them 
were lying down. Shortly after we left 
the barn, we saw them get up and walk 
leisurely over a little knoll and disap- 
pear. We rode in their general direc- 
tion, zigzagging up the mountain, some- 
times riding together, sometimes sepa- 
rating and getting several hundred 
yards apart. We hoped that the sheep, 
if they were watching us, would think 
a couple of loose horses were grazing 
up the side of the mountain. 

I was quite a little way behind Milton 
when I suddenly saw him pull in his 
horse and motion with his head. I 
waited for a few moments, then ad- 
vanced at a walk. Soon I could see the 
sheep, standing in a little draw that 
ran up and down the mountain, and 
looking directly at us. 

There were four of them, two ewes, 
a yearling, and a lamb. They were per- 
haps 150 yards away. We sat perfectly 
still, speaking only in whispers, until 
one by one they started grazing again. 
Then, cautiously we moved forward, us- 
ing the same procedure as before, some- 
times riding directly toward them, 
sometimes riding the other way, riding 
first together and then alone, and often 
stopping for as long as ten minutes at 
a time if they showed the least sign of 
alarm. 

Then came the shaky part of the 
campaign. We knew we had to dis- 
mount to get the best pictures and we 
weren't at all sure what they would do 
about that. But presently Milton swung 
carefully off his horse to the ground, 
standing as close to the animal as pos- 
sible. I held my breath, feeling sure 
the sheep would be gone in an instant. 
But they weren’t. They had looked up 
at the movement, but after a minute or 
two they started eating again. I should 
judge that we (Continued on page 73) 
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MIRA WALLUP—DISCOVERED IN A TEA CUP! 





Ps 3a 


THIS SPEEDLIGHT VIEW (at the right) 
shows a High Velocity load about to 
hit and the way gas-tight wads pre- 
vent shot distortion. There’s no wast- 
ed ammunition with shells like this! 
The extra reach, extra smash, and 
perfect patterns you get in High 
Velocity make every ammunition 
penny count. Next time you go out 
after game, try High Velocity and see! 





YOU MIGHT THINK this Peters ballistic expert was playing witha set of doll 
house dishes, they’re so tiny! The beaker he is examining is no bigger 
than his thumb nail. Yet inside this tiny ‘‘tea cup” lies the secret of 
Peters speed-intensity ignition ... that little spark-plug charge which 
gets the shot away in one five-thousandth part of a second. Micro-anal- 
ysis is just one of scores of things that keeps Peters ahead of the ammu- 
nition parade... and gives you longer-reaching, harder-hitting shells, 
HERE’S ANOTHER POINT of Peters superiority. The photo at the left shows 


how Peters hair felt wadding keeps the powder charge behind the 
load, with practically no gas leakage — another reason for extra wallop! 





a Bee 
“HIGH VELOCITY” SHELLS give you the 
utmost in speed, reach, and power. You 
can recognize High Velocity by the dark 
_ shell and the letters “HV” on the 


ase of the shell. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. “VICTOR” SHELLS—Slightly lowerin cost, 
High Velocity and Victor are Peters Cartridge Divtsion trade-marks Reg. U.S. Patent Office. “the big red shell with the knock-out 


MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, “FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY” wallop” is a favorite of hunters every- 
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where .. . for all kinds of game. 
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New Game Laws for 1938-39 


(Continued from page 55) 


to the north line of Sec. 21, Twp. to N., R. 
41 E.W.M., thence east along said section 
line to the northeast corner of Sec. 24, Twp. 
10 N., R. 41 E.W.M., thence south along the 
county line to the point of beginning; and 
in the portion of Yakima Co. included in 
the following boundaries: Starting at the 
point where the Tieton River Highway 
crosses the Naches River in Sec. 35, Twp. 
15 N., R. 16 E.W.M., thence southwesterly 
along the Tieton River Highway to its in- 
tersection with the Bethel Ridge Road near 
the Ranger Station in Sec. 28, Twp. 14 N., 
R. 14 E.W.M., thence north along the 
Bethel Ridge Road to its intersection with 
the Bethel Ridge trail in Sec. 7, Twp. 14 
N., R. 14 E.W.M., thence easterly along 
Bethel Ridge trail to its intersection with 
Rattlesnake Creek in the northwest corner 


of Sec. 10, Twp. 15 N., R. 15 E.W.M., 
thence northeasterly along Rattlesnake 
Creek to its confluence with the Naches 


River in Sec. 2, Twp. 15 N., R. 15 E.W.M., 
thence southeasterly along the Naches River 
to point of beginning; but it is unlawful to 
remove elk from the above-described areas 
before it has been tagged by a game pro- 
tector. 

Warning: Head of elk must remain with 
carcass while in transportation. Eye guards 
or brow tines are not considered branches 
of elk antlers. 

Bag and _ possession limits: BLUE 
GROUSE, 2 a day or in possession—see 
limits of mixed bag of upland game birds, 
below. SQUIRREL, 5 a day or in posses- 
sion, straight or mixed bag. DEER, 1 a 
season. BEAR, 1 a season. CHINESE 
PHEASANT, 3 a day, to include not more 
than 1 hen; 6 in possession, to include not 
more than 2 hens (provided that anyone 
desiring to possess more than the daily bag 
limit of Chinese Pheasant must have each 
day’s bag tagged by any game warden or 
person authorized by the Department of 
Game). HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 5 
a day or in possession. QUAIL, 5 a day or 
in possession. Total daily mixed bag limit 
of upland game birds, 8—not to include 
more than daily bag limit of any species. 
Total mixed possession limit of upland 
game birds, 12—but not to exceed the pos- 
session limit of any one species, and subject 
to regulation given above concerning tag- 
ging of Chinese Pheasant. RABBIT, 5 a 
day or in possession, straight or mixed bag. 
ELK, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $25 (ap- 
plicant from adjoining state pays same fee 
charged by his state to resident of Wash- 
ington); game birds only, $15. Alien, $25 
—issued only to holder of permit to carry 
firearms. Resident: State, $3; county, $1.50. 
Special elk license, nonresident, $25 addi- 
tional; alien, $50 additional; resident, $5 
additional. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
licensee may take with him out of State 
game lawfully killed by himself. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

EN iuia saa 5 Wee anima Oct. 15 to Dec. 3 

Note: It is unlawful to chase bear with 
dogs during the open season for deer. 
WILD TURKEY 
Clay, Grant, Hampshire, Hardy, Mineral, 
Morgan, Nicholas, Pendleton, Pocahontas, 
Randolph, and Tucker counties; the west- 
ern slope of Peters Mountain in Monroe 
Co.; all of Greenbrier Co. except the area 
west of Big Clear Creek and north of U.S. 


NE eo cesaseneenas Oct. 15 to Nov. 30 
PE OE Es cn dcdesaw van ag no open season 
SQUIRREL (gray, black, fox), RUFFED 

So rrr Oct. 15 to Nov. 30 
RABBIT, QUAIL........ Nov. 7 to Dec. 3 
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RACCOON, OPOSSUM Nov. 14 to Jan. 31 
DEER (buck, with one or both horns 
branched) 
Preston, Tucker, Hampshire, and Pocahon- 
tas counties; the part of Greenbrier Co. 
east of the Greenbrier River and north of 
U.S. Route 60; the part of Monongalia Co. 
east and north of the Cheat River; the part 
of Grant Co. west of the eastern edge of 
Allegheny Front; all of Hardy Co. except 
Potato Row Mountain, the watershed of 
Howard's Lick and Big Ridge Mountain; 
the part of Mineral Co. east of Patterson’s 
Creek; the part of Morgan Co. west of 
West Virginia Route 38; the part of Web- 
ster Co. south and east of West Virginia 
Route 15 and north of the Cranberry River 
ehbabakeecie nese hewntees Dec. 1, 2 and 3 
SEPP rrrere: f no open season 

Note: It is unlawful to hunt or to carry 
guns in any State park, State forest, game 
refuge, or game-breeding area on National 
Forest lands, except that hunting will be 
permitted in the parts of Seneca State For- 
est which are not posted with no-hunting 
signs. All hunters must register at Forest 
Othce, at junction of highway and lake 
road, each day, and secure permit tag be- 
fore entering shooting area. This tag must 
be returned to the office at the end of each 
day, at which time the bag of game must 
be presented for inspection. 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. WILD TURKEY, tf a season. 
SQUIRREL, 4 a day, 24 a season. RUFFED 
GROUSE, 3 a day, 12 a season. RABBIT, 
4a day, 24 a season. QUAIL, 6 a day, 36 
a season. RACCOON, 2 in 24 hours start- 
ing from noon, 10 a season. OPOSSUM, no 
limits. DEER, 1 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. Res- 
ident: State, $3; county of residence and 
adjoining counties, $1. Aliens not permit- 
ted to hunt or possess firearms. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may personally take with him out 
of the State, during open season, 2 days’ 
limit of game lawfully killed by himself. 


WISCONSIN 


Open seasons and bag and possession 
limits will be set at meeting of Conserva- 
tion Commission about Sept. 1. Write to the 
Director, Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment, Madison, after that date for informa- 
tion. Dates of seasons, and bag and pos- 
session limits, will be published in Ourt- 
poor LIFE as soon as they have been estab- 
lished. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Including 
deer, $50; exclusive of deer, $25. Resident, 
$1; deer $1 additional. 

Interstate transportation: When there is 
an open season on deer, a nonresident li- 
censee may transport out of State 1 deer 
duly tagged, if he accompanies the ship- 
ment. A nonresident licensee may trans- 
port out of State the possession limit of up- 
land game birds for which there is an 
open season. 


WYOMING 
BEAR 


Teton Co.; all the Teton National Forest 
except parts in Sublette and Lincoln coun- 
ties; Big Horn National Forest; Laramie 
Mountain area and parts of National Forest 
in Albany, Platte, and Carbon counties; 
Medicine Bow National Forest; Shoshoni 
National Forest ; Washakie National Forest; 
part of Black Hills National Forest in Wy- 
pe Se fa a pe tee 
April 15 to June 15 and Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 


Es eee e ase 
... Apr. 15 to June 15, and Oct. 15 to Nov. 6 
ge errr rererre no close season 


se PO Sept. 5 to Oct. 15 
Albany, Campbell, Carbon, Converse, Fre- 
mont, Johnson, Natrona, Niobrara, Platte, 
Sublette, Sweetwater, and Weston counties 
iihetanakeben dace wee Sept. 25 to Oct. 8 

Warning: Antelope hunting is limited to 
restricted areas in some of these counties. 
kt Bere no open season 

Note: Antelope may be hunted only under 
special permit, of which 2,000 will be issued 
this year. For permit fees, see “Hunting 
Licenses.” For detailed information, consult 
Wyoming State Game and Fish Department, 
State Capitol Building, Cheyenne. 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP (male), MOOSE 
(bull) 

Fremont, Park, Sublette, and Teton coun- 

Civdnsestentsaadona Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 

ee fee ee no open season 


Note: Mountain Sheep and Moose may be 
hunted only under special permits. For 
permit fees, see “Hunting Licenses.” For 
detailed information, consult Wyoming 
State Game and Fish Department. 

ELK 


Lincoln, Park, and Teton counties........ 
sha ah bie Oph di a agate «ace Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 
NS: Gis cbones exces Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 
ke ey ere Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Johnson and Sheridan counties............ 
hhh gahereaeeie saan Oct. 15 to Nov. 5 
Big Horn and Washakie counties........ 
noia adil wane ematete Re aa Oct. 15 to Nov. 6 
Hot Springs Co......... Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Fremont Co.............Nov. 1 to Nov. 20 
J f § eee no open season 
DEER (male, with forked horns only) 

pi See Pe Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 
ot Pere Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 
gS eee Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 
DNNNEINS Gai«. ns i ccccsccaas Oct. 7 and 8 
Albany, Carbon, Converse, Natrona, and 
Platte counties......... Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
PS Ee ree Oct. 15 to Nov. 1 
Johnson and Sheridan counties.......... 
Pr re Cer Pee Teer Oct. 15 to Nov. 6 
Big Horn and Washakie counties........ 
pain alk edarecei eee cee Oct. 15 to Nov. 16 
OE + ae grt Oct. 31 to Nov. 15 
Crook and Weston counties.............. 
Rr ed Papen enn eS Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
PROMOR COe.ccscccccaee Nov. 1 to Nov. 20 
PE OE TNO c. . kita dsesuas no open season 


RING-NECKED PHEASANT (male) 
Big Horn, Hot Springs, Park, and Washakie 


RONNIE. <x sscbiwcioenws Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Fremont, Platte, Goshen, and Sheridan 
COMIN. 550 occcccscciccds SOE Bee. 28 
eer eee no open season 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, BLUE 
GROUSE, SAGE HEN, QUAIL, WILD 
DRRIEE 5 Héwenhsewinuds no open season 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, 1 a 

season (1 additional under special bear per- 

mit). ANTELOPE, 1 a season. MOUN- 

TAIN SHEEP, 1 a season. MOOSE, 1 a 

season. ELK, 1 a season. DEER, 1 a season. 

RING-NECKED PHEASANT, 3 a day or 

in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: General 
hunting and fishing (entitles licensee to 1 
elk, 1 deer, 1 bear, game birds and fish) 
$50; game birds only, $10. Moose permit, 
$75. Mountain Sheep permit, $75. Special 
Bear permit, $25. Antelope permit, $20. Res- 
ident: General hunting and fishing, $5; 
game birds and fishing, $3. Mountain Sheep 
permit, $15. Moose permit, $25. Antelope 
permit, $5. Bear permit, $5. Additional 
Bear permit, $s. 

Interstate transportation: Game may be 
exported if properly tagged by a justice of 
the peace, warden, etc. (fee, 50 cents). 
Game tags are issued under afhdavit that 

(Continued on page 61) 
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game was lawfully killed, and is not for 
sale. 


Canada 
ALBERTA 


BEAR (except cubs, and females with cubs) 
eer ere ee eer Sept. 1 to June 14 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (male), MOUN- 
TAIN GOAT (both must have horns at 
teers Sept. 1 to Oct. 30 
ELK (male, with horns of 8 points or over) 
In Pembina-Brazeau Reserve under special 
Seer ee Oct. 1 to Dec. 14 
Rest of Province........... no open season 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 

South of the North Saskatchewan River... 
i, Aerarote vical tihctite ala sant ae aneeriate Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
Rest of Province........... no open season 
RUFFED GROUSE 

North of the North Saskatchewan River as 
far west as Edmonton, and west of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway as far south as 


Red Deer River........... Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Oak GE FPOWINES. é:0.<.0:6ci0s0 no open season 
MOOSE (male), DEER (male), CARI- 


BOU (male) (all must have horns at least 
Py errr tee Nov. 1 to Dec. 14 
Note: Under special nonresident license, 
fee $50, 1 male moose, 1 male deer, and 1 
male caribou may be taken during Septem- 
ber and October in restricted areas of the 
Athabasca, Brazeau, and Clearwater For- 
ests of the Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve. 
Warning: There is no open season for 
moose, deer, or caribou hunting in certain 
sections of the Province. If planning a 
hunting trip, consult the Game Commis- 
sioner, Department of Agriculture, Edmon- 
ton, for boundaries of prohibited areas. 
RED SQUIRREL....... Dec. 1 to Jan. 31. 
ANTELOPE. ...If there is an open season, 
it probably will be early in October. Con- 
sult Game Commissioner for dates. 
PHEASANT, GROUSE (except RUFFED 

GROUSE), PTARMIGAN....no open 

season. 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, 1 of 
each specie a season. MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 
1 a season. MOUNTAIN GOAT, 2 a sea- 
son. ELK, 1t a season. HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE, 15 a day, 200 a season. 
MOOSE, 1 a season. DEER, 1 a season. 
CARIBOU, 1 a season. RED SQUIRREL, 
no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: General 
license, $50; special license for deer, moose, 
and caribou hunting during September and 
October in restricted areas, $50; special elk 
license, $50; antelope license, $25; permit 
to hunt bear in spring, $10; game bird li- 
cense, nonresident of Canada, $25; game 
bird license, resident of Canada outside of 
Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia, $10; game bird license, 
resident of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, or 
British Columbia who is holder of a resi- 
dent game bird license in his province, $2. 
Guest game bird license, $5 a day. 

Export: The holder of a general non- 
resident license may export as trophies the 
heads, skins, and hoofs of big game legally 
killed by himself. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
GAME DISTRICTS 
Western District: All that portion of the 
Province west of summit of Cascade Moun- 
tains and south of Atlin electoral district, 
except that portion of Skeena electoral dis- 
| (Continued on page 62) 
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IN 1908 ... When this 
picture was taken, like all 
young fellows, | kept swap- 
ping around from one pipe 
tobacco to another, never 
quite satisfied. But finally | 
come onto Union Leader and 
right that minute decided it 
was my kind of tobacco. | 
was right, too! Been smokin’ 
|| it ever since and liking it 
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TODAY . . . There’s a sayin’, 
“Old friends wear best.’ And 
that holds for certain when it 
comes to Union Leader. Lookin’ 
back over 30 years, it seems like 
no tobacco could of been a better 
or kindlier friend through thick 
and thin than mellow old Union 
Leader. Its cool mildness and 
rich full flavor just suits my taste 
right down to the ground.—John 
Scott, Route #1, Bentonsport, La. 
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ALWAYS .... For over a third of 
acentury Union Leader has delighted 
smokers through its rich flavor, its 
pleasant aroma, its complete mild- 
ness. Choice Burley tobacco from 
the Kentucky hills, Union Leader is 
specially processed to remove all 
bite and long aged in oaken casks 
to add mellowness and charm. Try 
a tin of Union Leader today! You'll 
be amazed that a dime can buy so 
much genuine smoking pleasure. 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 
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9 you KA" 
D » “Alka- 


Seltzer 


TABLET IN A 
GLASS OF WATER 




















BRINGS 


FROM 
Headache 
Sour Stomach 

Discomfort after Meals 
Muscular Aches and Pains 
When you drink a sparkling 
glass of Alka-Seltzer its anal- 
gesic properties promptly re- 
lieve the pain and discomfort; 
then, because Alka-Seltzer is 
such an efficient alkalizer, it 
also helps overcome the excess 
acid condition so often associ- 
ated with these common ail- 
ments. Try Alka-Seltzer- you'll 
like it's pleasant, refreshing 
taste and you'll like the quick 
relief it brings. 

AT ALL DRUG STORES 

30¢c and 60c packages 


Also Sold by the Glass at 
All Drug Store Fountains 








Big Game Hunting 


Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition 
for hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, 
black-tailed deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big 
horn sheep, rocky mountain goat, black bear, 
and grizzly bear. Preparations for a big game 
hunt—startling revelations about the cloth- 
ing and equipment necessary, guides, etc. 
96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25c. Write Desk 98. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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trict covered by the watershed of the 
Lakelse and Zymagotitz rivers. 

Eastern District: Rest of Province. 
MOUNTAIN GOAT 

Eastern District north of the 56th parallel 


a iktesdtadatewabed ae Kae Aug. 15 to Dec. 15 
Rest of Hastern Disthitt... oo. sccscccsscs 
heb ae bbe neesexsbaatane Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 


Exceptions: North and South Okanagan 
and Grand Forks-Greenwood electoral dis- 


CG.  ckehnk dic sbonensenss no open season 
Western District south of the s1st parallel 
PT OET YT Cee Te TCT ee Sept. 11 to Dec. 15 
Western District north of the 51st parallel 
Cxckdeékdcpevenswanouews Sept. 11 to Nov. 30 

Exception: Vancouver Island.......... 
diuuknieduwedhneed bat gees no open season 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP (male) 

Eastern District south of the 56th parallel 
and north of Canadian National Railway, 
and in Cariboo and Lillooet electoral dis- 
tricts south of the main Chilcotin River, and 


west of Fraser River....Sept. 1 to Nov. 15 
Fernie, Cranbrook and Columbia electoral 
GAUGE: 5 6 cecssveesncss Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 


Eastern District north of the 56th parallel 
vautededale dian keh aaees Aug. 15 to Nov. 15 
Rest GF PIOvMee. ...66 cca. no open season 
MOOSE (male) 

Eastern District: Atlin, Fort George, Peace 
River, Cariboo, and Omineca electoral dis- 
tricts; that part of Skeena district lying in 
Eastern District; Kamloops electoral dis- 
trict north of the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; that part of the Lillooet 
electoral district lying north of the 51st 
parallel and east of the Fraser River...... 


chen eadeessebeaseeeew es Sept. 1 to Dec. 5 
Fernie and Columbia electoral districts (ex- 
cept south of Toby Creek and west of 
Columbia River in Columbia electoral dis- 
Te ee Ce Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 
Western District: Mackenzie electoral dis- 
trict north of the 51st parallel............ 
Shes beeen anew eaeeaues Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
__ A eer ree no open season 
CARIBOU (male) 
Eastern District........ Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
Exceptions: South of Canadian Pacific 


to Oct. 31 
districts 


CT Te errs Oct. 1 
Mackenzie and Skeena electoral 


Dy ccntnipaanws inbeneed no open season 
Rest of Province.........« no open season 
BEAR (except white or Kermodei bear) 

Eastern District........ Sept. 1 to June 30 
Western District........ Sept. 11 to June 30 


ELK (male) 

Fernie and Columbia electoral districts (ex- 
cept west of Columbia River in Columbia 
electoral district) and portions of Simil- 
kameen and South Okanagan electoral dis- 
tricts east of Okanagan Lake and River.. 


96004 +icbsdaeniesy eae an Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 
Rest of Province......... no open season 
DEER (male) (mule, white-tail, Coast) 

Eastern District........ Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 


Exceptions: White-tail deer in North and 
South Okanagan and Similkameen electoral 
districts, and west of Boundary Creek in 
Grand Forks-Greenwood electoral district 
iad ¢tienckiemanind Aad ames no open season 
Parts of Columbia, Cranbrook, Fernie, and 
Grand Forks-Greenwood electoral districts 
re a ee ey es no open season 
Western District....... Sept. 11 to Dec. 15 

Exceptions: On Vancouver Island, Islands 
electoral district, and on Hornby, Denman, 
Gabriola, and Lower Valdes islands, and 
in portions of Western District north of 
the sist parallel........ Sept. 11 to Nov. 30 

Warning: There will be no open season 
this year for MOOSE, CARIBOU, DEER, 
or ELK in certain portions of the Columbia, 


Cranbrook, Fernie, Grand Forks-Green- 
wood, Similkameen, and Lillooet electoral 
districts. For exact boundaries of closed 
areas, consult local game authorities. 

UPLAND GARE Dees 6 ccc kvcwsccscs 
ish eewic eee Open seasons and bag and 
possession limits will be established late in 
summer. Consult office of Game Com- 
missioner, 411 Dunsmuir St., Vancouver. 

Bag and possession limits: MOUNTAIN 
GOAT, 2 a season. MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 
North of main line of C. N. R., 2 a season; 
south of C. N. R., 1 a season. MOOSE, 1 a 
season. CARIBOU, North of main line of 
C. N. R., 2 a season; south of C. N. R., 1 a 
season. GRIZZLY BEAR, 2 a season; 
OTHER BEAR, 3 a season. ELK, 1 a sea- 
son. DEER, Eastern District, 2 a season; 
Western District, 3 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all game 
and fish, $50; all game except pheasant, 
$25; $25 additional trophy fee for each 
grizzly bear, moose, mountain sheep, elk, or 
caribou; $15 additional for each black or 
brown bear, mountain goat, or mule or white- 
tail deer; and $5 additional for each Coast 
deer shot by him. Nonresident Canadian: 
All game and fish, $15; game birds only, $3 
(applicant must produce current firearms 
license for the province in which he resides) 
Resident: Big game and birds, $6; deer and 
birds, $3. 

Export: Export of game prohibited ex- 
cept under permit of Provincial Game Com- 
mission or authorized agent. 


MANITOBA 
PTARMIGAN........ Oct. 1 to 
CARIBOU (male at least 1 yr. 
MOOSE (male at least 1 yr. old), 
DEER (male at least 1 yr. old). 
North of the 53rd parallel.............. 
nine ies Kalitta Caaade wal Nov. 28 
South of the 53rd parallel: 

Portion of the province lying north of 
the Winnipeg River, east of Lake Winnipeg 
to the Ontario boundary, and north to the 
COU I hi 6 4 Uk been wed iees ident 
..Oct. 1 to Oct. 15, and Nov. 28 to Dec. 8 

Portion of the province lying south of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, Winnipeg 


Oct. 20 
old), 


to Edmonton iine, and west of the Red 
ES et ray Nov. 28 to Dec. 3 

Other portions of province south of the 
sgrd parallel.......... Nov. 28 to Dec. 8 


RUFFED, CANADA, SHARP-TAILED or 
PINNATED GROUSE, HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE. ..Seasons and bag limits to 
be set by Order-in-Council late in summer. 
Consult Game and Fisheries Branch, De- 
partment of Mines and Natural Resources, 
Winnipeg. 

ANTELOPE, CABRI, ELK, or WAPITI, 
PHEASANT, QUAIL, WILD TURKEY.. 


ds ernie alts re DE Alacer ..NO open season 
Bag and possession limits: PTARMI- 
GAN, 15 a day, 50 a season. CARIBOU, 


1 a season. MOOSE, 1 a season. DEER, 
1 a season. Only 1 big game animal a sea- 
son may be killed. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: Big game: 


Alien, $40; British subject, $25. Game 
birds: Alien, $25; British subject, $r1o. 
Resident: Moose and caribou, $5; deer, 


$2.50; game birds, $2.25. 

Export: Nonresident licensee may export, 
under permit from Director of Game and 
Fisheries, big game and 10 geese and 50 
ducks legally taken. Export of nonmigratory 
game birds is not permitted. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


| ee no close season 
(Continued on page 63) 
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DR icdctticarsevewes Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
Exceptions: Grand Manan group, Campo- 
bello and Deer islands. .Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Note: Only bona fide residents are per- 
mitted to hunt deer on these islands. 
RAMS Bivisadadannnce Sept. 15 to Feb. 28 
SPRUCE PARTRIDGE, BIRCH PAR- 

TRIDGE, (RUFFED GROUSE)....... 

a ngviisaseeee ta eee kee nae Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
RACCOUI . shane cacsecs Nov. 1 to Feb. 28 
MOOSE, CARIBOU, PHEASANT, HUN- 

GARIAN (EUROPEAN GRAY), PAR- 

yy ft eerie no open season 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 2 a 
season (on Grand Manan group, Campo- 
ello and Deer islands, 1 a season, bona 
fide residents only). RABBIT, no limits. 
SPRUCE PARTRIDGE, BIRCH PAR- 
RIDGE, 6 a day or 12 in possession. RAC- 
COON, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, big game, 
$25 for 2 deer, 2 bears, partridge and duck; 
game birds including partridge, $15; li- 
cense to hunt 4 bears during April, May, 
ind June, no charge; special license to 
hunt 2 deer and 2 bears, $10. Resident, big 
game, $2 for 2 deer and game birds; $1 for 
game birds only; bona fide residents of 
Grand Manan Island group, $1 for 1 deer 
and game birds. Big game license not is- 
sued to person under 18; game-bird license 
not issued to person under 16. 

Export: A nonresident licensee may ex- 
port, under permit from Canadian customs 
office, game killed by himself, within 15 
days of killing. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


As 6 arcucad tencniee ans no close season 


TR ee ee ee Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
PARTRIDGE (RUFFED GROUSE)..... 

ee re eee Oct. 16 to Oct. 31 
HARE. BAe FE ikscedeus Dec. 1 to Feb. 28 
MOOSE, PHEASANT, SPRUCE and HUN- 

GARIAN PARTRIDGE, PTARMIGAN 

eee. no open season 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea- 
son. PARTRIDGE (RUFFED GROUSE), 
5 a day, 15 a season. HARE, RABBIT, no 
limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien: 
Big game and birds, except woodcock and 
nipe, $50; deer, $25; small game and 
iirds, except woodcock and snipe, $15; 
voodcock and snipe, $25. Resident: Big 
game, $2. 

Export: Holder of nonresident license 
may ship out of Province, under license tag, 
leer lawfully killed by himself. Export of 
ther protected game is prohibited. 


ONTARIO 


Lf SOU eeET. Cre nrc re no close season 
Ct eee no close season 
VMIOOSE (bull, not less than 1 yr. old) 
North of the main line of the Canadian 
National Railway from the Quebec boun- 
lary to the Manitoba boundary.......... 
UTC ye ere, Sept. 15 to Nov. 25 
North of the Mattawa River, Lake Nipis- 
ing, and the French River (to Bigwood), 
he line of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
rom Bigwood to the north boundary of 
Morse Township, the north boundary of 
Morse and Dennie townships, the boundary 
etween Sudbury and Algoma districts to 
slock 24, Range 15, and the south boundary 
f Blocks 24 to 29, Range 15, to Lake Su- 
erior, and south of the main line of the 
Canadian Nationa! Railway.............. 
ee oe ee eee re ee Oct. 15 to Nov. 25 
Parts of the districts of Sudbury, Algoma, 
and Manitoulin lying south of the area 


described in foregoing paragraph, and 
north of the French River.............. 
ee re Perey ee Pere Nov. 1 to Nov. 25 

Exceptions: St. Joseph’s Island and Mani- 
toulin Island.......... Nov. 10 to Nov. 25 
South of the French and Mattawa rivers; 
in the area west of the Superior Junction- 
Fort William branch of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway; in the area east of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway and Canadian Na- 
tional Railway from Bigwood to Westree 
and south of the road from Westree to the 
Quebec boundary near New Liskeard..... 
POS ee eee ey no open season 
DEER (male, over the age of 1 year, except 
as regulated) 

North of the main line of the Canadian 
National Railway from the Quebec 
boundary to the Manitoba boundary...... 
PT ee eRe Te Cre Sept. 15 to Nov. 25 
North of the Mattawa River, Lake Nipis- 
sing, and the French River (to Bigwood), 
the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
from Bigwood to the north boundary of 
Morse Township, the north boundary of 
Morse and Dennie townships, the boundary 
between Sudbury and Algoma districts to 
Block 24, Range 15, and the south boundary 
of Blocks 24 to 29, Range 15, to Lake Su- 
perior, and south of the main line of the 
Canadian National Railway.............. 
Peer ree re Oct. 15 to Nov. 25 
Parts of the districts of Sudbury, Algoma, 
and Manitoulin lying south of the area 
described in foregoing paragraph, and 
morth Of the Fremth Rivef. ....cicsicsas 
eee eee ry Nov. 1 to Nov. 25 

Exceptions: St. Joseph’s Island and Mani- 
toulin Island.......... Nov. 10 to Nov. 25 
South of the French and Mattawa rivers 
(except southwestern and certain eastern 
ye eT eee eee Nov. 5 to Nov. 20 
RUFFED GROUSE, CANADA GROUSE, 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, PHEAS- 

ANT, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, PRAIRIE 

HEN, PTARMIGAN, QUAIL, WILD 

TURKEY, SQUIRREL..... Seasons may 

be opened by regulation. Apply to Game 

and Fisheries Department, Toronto 2, for 

information, after Aug. 1. 

CARIBOU, WAPITI...... no open season 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. RABBIT, no limits. MOOSE, 1 a 
season. DEER, 1 a season—2 or more 
persons hunting together under license may 
kill an average of 1 deer each. Other game 
listed, limits will be established by regula- 
tion when and if seasons are opened. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, moose, 
deer, bear, game birds, and rabbit, $41; 
deer, bear, game birds, and rabbit, $25.75; 
bear, game birds, and rabbit, $15.50. Special 
bear license, April and May only, $5.25. 
Resident, moose, $6; deer, $4; small game, 
$1. 

Export: A nonresident licensee may ex- 
port 1 moose, 1 deer, and 100 ducks, if ship- 
ping coupon from license is attached, and 
contents of package are open to view. Bears, 
or bear pelts, may be exported under permit 
on payment of royalty. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


RUFFED GROUSE....Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
HARE, RABBIT........ Nov. 1 to Feb. 15 
go ee no open season 


Bag and possession limits: RUFFED 
GROUSE, 3 a day. HARE, RABBIT, no 
limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $5. Resi- 
dent, not required. 

Export: Licensee may carry out of 


Province 12 game birds lawfully killed by | 


(Continued on page 94) 
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KODAK 
BANTAM 
SPECIAL 








Lens, Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR 


Rapid. Built-in range finder finds 
the range and focuses in one oper- 
ation. New low price includes 


$8750 


New KODAK 
BANTAM (f.4.5) 


ne Sa 
aes . a a 


sportsman’s field case. 





























Fine, fast Kodak Anastigmat Spe- 
cial f.4.5 lens, 1/200-second shutter. 
Self-erecting front. Plunger-type 
body shutter release; much more 
convenient, and helps minimize 
camera movement. Folding optical 
eye-level finder. Automatic film- 


$275° 


FOR FULL COLOR with these minia- 
tures, load with Kodachrome Film. 
You get full-color transparencies, to 
be viewed as they are, or mounted in 
slides for large-size projection with 
Kodaslide projector. 

KODAK BANTAM FAMILY also includes 
Kodak Bantam f.5.6, for both black- 
and-white and Kodachrome (full color), 
which is priced at $16.50, and two 
lower priced Kodak Bantams, the f.6.3 
model at $9.50, and the f.8 model at 
$4.75, for black-and-white pictures 
only. At your dealer’s . . . Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES 
THE KODAK 


centering mechanism. 
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Shooters Must Keep 


IMES change. The man who wishes 

to be in perfect form when the sea- 

son opens these days needs to train 

himself, much as a race horse is got 
ready for a race. If he goes from an office 
into the fields on opening day, he is soft, 
and will be handicapped throughout the 
season. 

It was different in the old days. I re- 
call that Joe Long, telling of his duck- 
shooting expeditions, speaks of begin- 
ning duck shooting on the Illinois River 
just as early as the weather would permit 
the birds’ being shipped to market. As 
the Illinois River and surrounding lakes 
froze over, they moved down into south- 
eastern Missouri, thence into the Arkan- 
sas swamps, ending up about the last of 
March when the weather was getting too 
warm to handle ducks. 

A man, starting in, might be as flabby 
as he liked, but long hours paddling a 
boat, sleeping on such beds as he could 
devise in camp, living on bacon and 
beans, corn bread, and an occasional 
roasted ‘coon would soon harden him. 
Knowing all this, it is no great wonder 
that Kimble killed 50 ducks straight on 
occasion, and the remainder of the party 
expressed no elation at having bagged 
100 birds a day. 

Again, shooting men from all over 
the country went to the prairies for 
ducks and chickens in August. They did 
not foot it very much, but rode in some 
kind of vehicle—wagons, buggies, what 
not. When the automobile came in, the 
chickens did not last very long, 
nor did the ducks. Whatever we 
may think of the present scar- 
city of wildfowl, the motor car 
is the real secret of it. 

In a day when we had to 
drive in a wagon with a camping 
outfit, from sunrise to sunset, 
to reach a duck lake 30 miles 
away, there were many breed- 
ing grounds and lakes that 
never heard the sound of a 
gun. Being able to reach that 
lake in a half hour makes a dif- 
ference. And not one party gets 
there, but 40. So we have bag 
limits of 10 birds, and few of us 
get that many in a day. 

I remember very well, when 
a youngster, that I didn’t know 
what a game law was. Once, 
with a Ballard .22 rifle, I killed 
six quail in September, shoot- 
ing them out of trees where a 
half-breed bird dog had driven 
them. Our family doctor, a 
great favorite with all of us, 
liked quail, so I gave the birds 
to him. He took the game with 
some misgivings, asking me 
whether or not the quail sea- 
son was open. That was the 
first I had ever heard of a quail 
season, but I made inquiries of 
a man who shot quail on the 
wing, and he said no birds 
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A well-known 
shot used to practice 
handling his gun in his 
room every day for one 
hour, swinging about to 
cover a makeshift target 





could be killed legally until October 1. 
As to ducks, we shot them when we 
could see ducks to shoot, mostly in the 
spring of the year. Presently, I became 
a snipe shot, and nearly all the longbills 
were killed in April and May. Along the 
Missouri River bottoms, it was nothing 
unusual to fire 100 shots at snipe in half 
a day. I am dwelling on ali this to show 
how different conditions are today. 

Many of us now get into condition by 
shooting skeet birds or regulation traps. 
It is a lot better than no shooting, but 
we do not have to walk very much, and 
a fat man is right at home. Back in the 
days of which I have been writing, live 
pigeons were the best thing a shooting 
man had to practice on. The late 
Emerson Hough used to describe such 
matches, and he tells of one well-known 
Chicago live-bird shot, who, for lack of 
anything better, used to practice han- 
dling his gun for an hour every day in 
his room. 

He would put himself in shooting po- 
sition, gun butt beneath his elbow, and 
practice mounting it to his shoulder, 
twisting to this side and that so as to 
get his swing as he covered a makeshift 
target. Skeet is a lot better than that. At 
the same time, neither affords the gun- 
ner much exercise. 

Even 45 years ago, some men were 
aware that they needed conditioning. I 
have in mind a Kentucky big game 
hunter and his daughter, who were 


planning a hunt in British Columbia. His 


live-bird 








In Shape 


idea was for both of them to walk 10 
miles a day, now and then breaking into 
a run for half a mile. Between times they 
shot their rifles. At the time, it tickled 
me that any man had to go to all that 
trouble, being under 20 myself and ac- 
customed to trotting about a track 5 
miles every day. Nevertheless, the man 
killed his elk, his caribou, his moose, and 
his bear, pretty much with one shot 
apiece, and he had no trouble in standing 
up under the strain of the expedition, 
even though he was past 50. The girl 
also bagged her game. 

How many hunters today are, making 
due effort to get into physical condition 
previous to the opening of the shooting 
season? Just what is demanded of a 
man’s wind, legs, and endurance to shoot 
one day in the uplands, on quail, snipe, 
or grouse? I suppose the average length 
of a hunter’s shooting day is about 8 
hours, unless game is plentiful and the 
bag limit low. I take it that, even when 
pottering about, the average gait is about 
2 miles an hour. That is 16 miles for the 
day. It is plenty of hiking for most of us. 

In shooting Gambel’s quail and Mex- 
ican blue quail last year, according to 
my calculations, I walked about 12 miles 
a day, occasionally sprinting or running 
to head off some bevy which could foot it 
faster than I could walk. Bobwhite quail 
demand no sprinting, but it is necessary 
to keep pegging all day in search of 
bevies and scattered birds. 

Of course, we all know that, the more 
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he shooting, the easier the walking is, 
nd these are days when you walk plenty 
ind shoot little. Then comes the ques- 
ion of just what preliminary training 
1 man needs before the shooting season 
tarts. If he is less than 25 years old, he 
ioesn’t need any. The only question with 
1im is whether he can handle a gun, 
which is not what we're interested in 
ust now. 

The man who can finish the day as 
fresh as when he started in the morning 
loesn’t need any unusual exercise either. 
iere and there is a lean, old lad who 
ilways is in shape, and we are not talk- 
ng to him, either. But the average in- 
loor man, who does no more manual 
vork than the situation demands, but 

nows he can shoot because of what he 
has done in previous years, is likely to 
e full of enthusiasm the first morning, 

nd step off briskly to lead the pack. 

He kills the first bird in the get-away, 

nd looks like a Marathon winner. How- 
ever, before noon, he is lagging a bit, and 
; the last man up on a pointing dog. By 
night, he is out of the hunt, and doesn’t 
know what to do about it, except to re- 
egret that he is not the man he used to be. 
Even when opportunity comes to shoot, 
he is not so fast as he was that morning, 
fails to cover his mark, and his swing 
lacks briskness. 

I know what is the matter with him, 
having had a similar experience lately. 
I had worked hard that day for 4 hours, 
irrigating a truck patch. As I finished, 
the blackbirds came in to pull up the 
small stuff that peeped above the water, 
and I took the gun to stop them. 

Out of seven birds shot at, I killed 
two; just couldn’t hit them—too tired to 
hit anything. 


F COURSE, the man who plays golf 
will be a little better off, the man 
who plays tennis will be in shape, and 
the man who rides a horse daily should 
be more or less prepared. The hunter who 
has walked 5 to 10 miles a day can do it 
again when called upon. I know the 
problem faced by a city man when he 
has settled into a routine which he can- 
not break. He thinks he cannot change 
his daily habits until it is too late, where- 
upon he goes into retirement, and, by and 
by, dies off 20 years before his time. 
There are several things a man can 
io if he wishes to condition himself. He 
in attend some athletic club, putting 
imself in charge of the trainer, or he 
an take up some kind of game that will 
iake him exert himself, even if it is only 
owling. He can join a National Guard 
ympany and drill; he can become a kid 
nee more and ride a bike 20 miles a 
iy; or he can go to a gymnasium and 
wing Indian clubs or do setting-up ex- 
reises. He can walk to his shooting 
ub instead of driving, then walk home 
gain, though we know he will catch a 
de. 
There are crows in the woods and ver- 
in in the fields, if he will take his 
fle and go after them. A full day at 
‘eet affords considerable exercise, so 
e skeet shooters say. The great prob- 
m is to do something or other that will 
ake him tired. If he feels exhausted 
‘ter doing it, whatever it may be, that 
precisely what he needed. 
All this refers to conditioning the legs, 
s neither golf nor trapshooting test the 
ind. The only way to improve the 
‘ind is to work so fast that we breathe 
ard. When we find ourselves panting, 
fter doing a certain amount of work, 
he thing to do is to keep it up day after 
lay until we can take it in our stride. In 
valking, start slowly, by way of getting 
‘p circulation, then go faster, then 
print, and then (Continued on page 75) 
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‘I held up level with 
his big, wide-flaring 


horns—above the © 


shoulders—and 
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fived...I beard BBs. 
the bullet strike 
after the ram om 


dropped.” 


Super Grade 
Model 70 Winchester, 
with 23%4-X 
telescope sight. 


le 


Elmer Keith, with 
mountain sheep taken 
last year in British Columbia. 


Buy YOUR 
Cartridges for 


the Same Great Performance 


IKE Elmer Keith—famous hunter and shooting writer—for you, too, 
I 4 there’s no finer hunting thrill than comes from such a dramatic last- 
chance, long-range shot, that both wins a fine trophy and kills cleanly. 


“There can be no question,” says Mr. Keith in Sports Afield, “that the Model 70 Win- 
chester .300 Magnum rifle and cartridge with 180-grain open-point boat-tail bullet is our 
finest commercially made and loaded long-range combination. ... Of the four Canadian 
Stone and Fannin rams” (shot by Mr. Keith and his companion) “none was under 400 
yards, and one well over 500, and they were killed with five shots, all hits.” 

The Fannin ram whose head the hunter is holding is the one he killed with one shot, 
as described in the headlines, “at well over 500 yards.” For both sheep shown with him 
he used a Winchester Model 70 of .300 H & H Magnum caliber, with telescope sight, 
same as illustrated, and Winchester Super Speed Staynless ammunition. 


SIGHT IN AND HUNT WITH WINCHESTER SUPER SPEEDS 


Your dealer can furnish them in all the new special Winchester loads and besides most 
other loads of established popularity—also, in most calibers, full choice of bullets. All 
are manufactured to the most advanced ballistic standards for accuracy and power, and 
to give full rated velocities. Staynless priming—prevents rust from primer residue in 
your rifle barrel. Jacketed bullets with non-fouling gilding metal jackets. Scientifically se- 
lected special powders. All combining to give your rifle what it takes for shooting its best. 

Ask your dealer for Winchester Super Speed Staynless Cartridges for your rifle, with 
the type and weight of bullets you prefer. And look over his Winchester bolt action and 
lever action big game rifles, built for world superiority, priced for popularity. 


CATALOG FREE -— Pocket size, shows and describes all leading models and styles 
of Winchester Rifles and Shotguns. Write for yours. Please address Dept. 10-C 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN.., U.S.A. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 
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By CAPT, EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


(Continued from page 43) 


I can’t cover up the obvious, and there 
are plenty of smart lugs around and 
about who can figure that whether it is 
called Stevens, or Savage with nicer fin- 
ish, or Springfield, all at different prices, 
it may just possibly come out of the 
same factory, nevertheless. You can call 
it a Zephyr but it is just an overgrown 
Ford just the same, if you get the idea. 

While prices don’t enter much into 
this department, price in this case is 
important as being just about half of 
the bad news of the old-line rifles with 
butt magazines. That is around the $15 
mark, above it or below it depending on 
sights, finish, and name. And if, like Bill 
Shakespeare, you want to know what’s 
in a name, the answer is about a dollar 
and a half in this case. 

This here rifle, of course, in its use of 
stampings and the cheapest methods of 
manufacture, including pooshing the 
barrel straight into the receiver and 
riveting in place instead of threading it, 
comes in the class of the lower-price bolt 
guns, not in the much better-constructed 
rifles of the same type in other makes. 
But, the fool thing seems to work, and, 
if it works, what do you care about how 
the boys made it? The jingle of them 
sixteen dollars’ difference is sweet music 
to a lot of ears these days—except yours 
and mine, Mister Morgan. 

I guess my faithful old Jinx is getting 
old alongside of me, and losing his zip, 
ambition, and cussedness. I am discour- 
aged over him, and am considering hir- 
ing a new and younger jinx, if I can find 
one these days that is willing to work 
instead of resting picturesquely on a 
shovel somewhere. 

With a chance like this Old Jinxie fell 
down completely. The fool rifle perked 
with most anything you could shove into 
it, and I got bluer and bluer over my 
failure to get any cooperation from my 
old helper. Using Lesmok, which is as 
messy as draining a differential, and is 
contrary to all the advice on the barrel 
of the gun, did after a bit produce a cer- 
tain stuttering tendency on the part of 
the rifle, but so does it with other guns 
of this type. 

The rifle is a takedown, a la most of 
the cheaper bolt guns, by taking out a 
forestock screw. The bolt comes out by 
turning out with your fingers a breech 
plug in the back, a very simple and sweet 
arrangement, and easy to clean—the 
easiest way being to throw the parts, 
and dip the receiver, in a can of white 
gasoline, and then let them drain. 

Balance of the rifle is just under the 
rear open sight which is a good open 
sight or as near to it as any open sight 
ever gets to be. The weight forward 
makes it a right steady rifle to hold, 
better than some of the guns from the 
right side of the tracks. 

Pull on this rifle is a darb, going 8% 
pounds plus a quarter inch of scrape, 
creak, jerk, and jar. Clean pulls on a 
rifle of this type and price are nearly 
out of the question, but the eight-pound 
stuff irked me. Savage promises to lead 
a better life and that nothing over 
around six pounds will be let into the 
league. Well, they’d better reform, be- 
cause while they are nice boys and I like 
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them, Savage-Stevens seem to have less 
idea of what a trigger is for than any 
factory in this country. They put trig- 
gers on their guns, but they ain’t quite 
sure that anybody is ever going to move 
them back and forth. On the other hand, 
any factory that can put out a nice little 
rifle like this one for the dough involved, 
has some hope of salvation. 

This rifle is a bit of a surprise because 
the sample I saw many months ago, and 
as per the picture in their folders, had 
the most romantic set of bars in the left 
receiver wall you ever laid eyes on. The 
idea was to slot the receiver just op- 
posite the ejection port on the right side, 
to let the wind blow through and carry 
off all the soft-coal smoke, exhaust 
gases, and the like. 

General effect was something like the 
rear elevation of the county jail or one 
of those barred windows into which I 
used to peer when down in that dear 
Lima, Peru, in the hopes of seeing one 
of those beautiful Peruvian senoritas 


playing on a guitar or mandolin or some- 
thing. (The only ones I saw were eighty- 
five years old and had moustaches black- 
er’n a pirate’s and every bit as long.) 


Automatic Target Pistol 





The trouble with the slotted receiver 
was that it pushed gas and powder! 
grains and smoke and things out of the 
left side where your face is located, un 
less you are a port-sider, and it was right 
disconcerting and disagreeable, not t 
say interfering with the vision. So the 
boys quit this bright idea, without tell 
ing me about it, and if you get one of 
these rifles and the folder shows slot 
or bars that your gun hasn’t got, don’t 
get mad, you didn’t miss anything, as 
Pat said to Mike in the story. Or haven't 
you heard that story? 

Weight of gun is about six pounds 
barrel is 24 inches, tubular magazin 
a la trombone rifles. You convert to a 
single shot by not putting hulls into the 
magazine, locking bolt open each shot 
with the sliding bolt lock or knob, load- 
ing in a shell, letting bolt go forward 
The repeater stunt is done by filling 
magazine, opening and closing bolt, then 
pushing in the bolt lock so she won't 
blow open and automat, if you follow 
me; pulling out the bolt lock, hauling 
bolt open, letting it shut, and repeating 
ad lib. 

This is going to be deservedly unpopu- 
lar with all hands but tight guys, be- 
cause it is doing by hand what the rifle 
is entirely willing to do for you. The 
single-shot idea has its merits for all 
target shooting, slow fire, and for in- 
struction purposes, because it has been 
noticed that having a tyro turn around 
laughingly and point a loaded rifle at 
your guts produces a very perturbing 
effect on nervous parties. And aren’t we 
all these dizzy days? 





The new Heavy Target Model Colt Woodsman, with winged grips. Gun weighs half a pound more 
than the four-and-a-half inch model, and about the same amount more than long-barrel type 


OSSIBLY the inspiration for that fa- 

mous old pome that you used to have 
to recite in school and reading: 

“Woodsman, Woodsman, spare that 

Three, 

O! Please hit the ten ring now,” 

etc. etc. 

But be that as it may, this gun is 
notable from two different angles. 

The first is that it is undoubtedly the 
finest target version of an automatic 
pistol ever turned out. The second is 
that it is also one of the homeliest. 

As the feller once remarked about a 
certain gal, “Lord knows she’s homely 
enough to be virtuous.” 

Well, this gun is both. 

The gun, in case you are curious to 
know what I am talking about or want 
to see if I know myself, is the new, heavy, 
target form of the Colt .22 Woodsman 
which Colt, in a measure, put out in self- 


defense. The boys bought so many 
Woodsmen of the earlier models fo! 
target work and shot so much hell out 
of them that Colt, perforce, had to put 
out a model and remove some of the 
weak spots that very long use and 
heavy hammering brought forth. While 
doing this, they added weight and put a 
pair of wings on the grips of the gur 
that give it a most quaint and astonish 
ing appearance to one and all. 

They got the weight by making the 
gun as slab-sided as a seegar box, plan 
ing off the sides of receiver and barre! 
much like a gun that had been made by 
some carpenter, not a gunmaker. Then 
the proceeded to put a cheap-looking set 
of concentric rings on the left side of the 
barrel to represent a target, and stamp 
“Match Target” around the rings. Colt 
would do well to leave off them rings, 
they look too (Continued on page 67) 
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(Continued from page 66) 


much like something turned out for 
Little Willy’s Xmas stocking and called 
“The Big Injun Killer,” or something of 
the sort. The boys can spot the fact that 
it is a target gun without the picture. 

Astonishing, too, are the new grips of 
the gun. To eliminate the cost of tools 
to change the grip and magazine and 
this and that, Colt merely ran the sides 
of the walnut grips an inch or so below 
the bottom of the straps, or magazine, so 
the effect is very much like that of a fly- 
ing grasshopper with his wings folded. 
You sort of grab at the gun the first 
time, or drop your hat over it lest it take 
flight. The design certainly is not one 
for rough usage, else you won’t have 
much in the way of grips, but I may be 
unduly pessimistic about this. 


UT the virtues of this gun far outbal- 

ance its lack of esthetic qualities for 
old crabs like me. It holds like the finest 
of heavy single-shot guns, it has a clean, 
snappy, and backlash-less trigger pull, 
the like of which has been seen on few 
automatic guns—and on some of them 
it had better not be seen unless you want 
to get the entire magazineful some day 
for a single pull on the trigger. The sam- 
ples I have tried, three in all, run 3 to 
3% pounds, and the one I have been 
shooting most is as clean as any target 
gun. What is more, the backlash usually 
inseparable from automatic pistol pulls, 
is gone, it lets off nearly as sharply and 
as devoid of after-letgo as a good revol- 
ver. This matter of pull is worth noting. 

They took most of the bow out of the 
trigger as compared with the stock 
Woodsman. The straight trigger, ac- 
cording to Walter Roper, has as many 
desirable virtues over the bow type as 
a straight politician has when compared 
with one having quite a little crook in 
his make-up. 

Barrel is 6% inches, sight radius 9 
inches, weight is 2% pounds, as com- 
pared with 1% for Short Woodsman, 
point of balance well forward, gun 
hangs as steadily as clock hand. 

Rear sight is the Colt Stevens, which 
s named after their works manager, 
1ot a gun factory. Gives elevation and 
windage and I do hear tell that it some- 
times gives both without being moved 
by the shooter, when used on the big 
runs of heavy recoil. 

My friend Buque Buchanan, gunsmith, 
probably the finest handgun tinker in 
his country, and the man who has made 
the guns of the Los Angeles cops and 
ome of the Marines what they are to- 
lay, pointed out various things on this 
un which he said Colt adopted from 
he improvements he made on the 
Woodsman for various kranky custom- 
rs. They included a new hammer bush- 
ng to steady hammer in its bearings, a 
ommon trouble with the Woodsman 
nuch used; a lug on the trigger to stop 
acklash, a new shape to sear notch to 
liminate breaking out when adjusted 
ight. 

Top of barrel and frame has a very 
rractical job of dead black to prevent 
ight reflection, and, incidentally, much 
etter than they put on the back of their 
ear sight where you get more reflection 
han anywhere else. This blacking job 
n the gun is equal in its lack of light 
reflection to the best job of camphor 
moking you ever did, plusthe advantage 
hat some fool (Continued on page 77) 
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An inexpensive combination Hi-Power rifle and shot- 
gun with which you can hunt game of all kinds.. An 
over-and-under shotgun that sells at a moderate price 
.-An automatic .22 rifle that opens up a whole new 
field of fast and interesting shooting. See these new 
Savage Models. Ask your dealer to show them to you. 








SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Yond Dept. 539, Utica, N.Y. 
Please send free literature on ( ) Utility Gun, ( ) Over-and-Under 
the coupon for Shotgun, ( ) Automatic .22 Rifle. 
more detailed 
information. 
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HUNTING 
CLOTHES 


—— 





D® ALL your hunting in 
big game country this 
Fall in warm, mountain- 
made Woolrich all-wool 
hunting clothes. Correctly 
styled and tailored by men 
o themselves are hun- 
ters and fishermen—living = (0«", No 
— in the heart of some 
the best hunting and 
fishing country of Penn- 
sylvania. You will be glad 
of the full protection, comfort and long-lasting 
qualities that these properly made one bring 
you. We card the wool, spin and dye the yarn, 
weave and full the cloth, that you get in every 
garment—been doing it right here for 108 years. 


Full Choice in Styles, Prices 


You will find exactly what you wantin Woolrich 
Hunting Clothes. Coat, breeches, cap all water 
repellent. Correct hunting colors. Full choice in 
plaid hunting coats, cossack jackets, cruisers, 
stag shirts, parkas, mackinaws, breeches, long 
pants, vests, hat-caps, caps. Also the right socks, 
mittens. Choice hunting shirts. Style, pattern 
and price range for everybody. See your dealer 
about Woolrich Hunting Clothes—with the 
Woolrich trade mark. Send for FREE folder—a 
great help in choosing your outfit. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
John Rich & Bros.—Est. 1830 
Dept. O. L. Woolrich, Penna. 


Shonen her No. 508 
1943 Breeche 

No. 223 Hat-Cap bo v08 
ane / black. water ve- 
mine kinaw, 








AN and protect 
aaa guns the pel 
st gunsmit 

‘ | viel Hopre’s. Use pee : 
9 Solvent W ith Hoppe $ § 


for a com plete 


Patches . Keep 


, oa ny ive ore 
4 | —— fre! ! eValuable 
4 book on gun protection. 
K A. HOPPE. Inc. 
| ent 8th St., Phila., Pa. 











SHOOTING PRACTICE 


Good fun and costs very little with 
RELOADED SHELLS 
308241 






IDEAL No. 3 


DOUBLE “ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 









No. 3tool, rim cartridges, 
Decaps reprimes, seats bullet, 
GRS crimps. $5.50. No. 10 for rim- 
less, $5.50 308241 bullet for 
25 .30-30 rifles. 257418, .257 Rem. Roberts, wood- 
chucks to wolves. Idee! handbook 50c. Free 

1S4 booklet. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 





RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Remington .35 for Deer 


Question: As I am considering buying a deer 
rifle soon for next season, I would appreciate 
your views on which would be better for the 
purpose, a .35 Remington or a .30/06? I know 
something about the latter but not about the 
.35.—P. D., Okla. 


Answer: The .35 Remington cartridge is 
adapted to the pump-action Remington Model 
141, and to the automatic Remington. Bullet 
weighs 200 grains, velocity 2,250 ft., energy 
2,250 foot-pounds; trajectory 4 in. high over a 
200-yd. range. It is a very fine deer cartridge 
because it kills when it hits any kind of big 
game. A nice thing about it is that it cuts right 
through brush and twigs without being de- 
flected. For woods shooting at moderate ranges, 
it is just about the surest and safest deer 
cartridge I know, and the rifle in pump action 
is light and very fast, fitting and handling like 
a good shotgun.—C. A. 


Setting ‘Scope 


Question: Have had a 4X ’scope mounted on 
my Mossberg repeater for some time, but I have 
not been able to find a range suitable for crows, 
hawks, woodchucks, and squirrels. For crows 
and woodchucks I prefer a longer range than for 
squirrels. I have set the 'scope to shoot % in. 
high at 50 yd. and this works fairly well, but 
perhaps you have a better suggestion.—J. K. 
Ohio. 


Answer: I'd do what most men do when set- 
ting a ’scope for various ranges—sight the rifle 
in for 70 yd. and then it won’t shoot more than 
1 in. high at 40 yd. At that distance, hold at the 
lower side of a squirrel’s head. At closer range, 
hold a bit higher, while, at greater distances, 
you hold a little lower. You understand that at 
70 yd., the rifle would hit center. Bullet would 
also hit center at 20 yd. with a ’scope sight, but, 
midway between, it should shoot about 1 in. 
high. Beyond 70 yd., bullet would begin to drop 
until it might strike about 3 in. low at 100 yd. 
You would have to make allowance for that, 


SHOTGUN 


Comparison of 20 and 12 


Question: My plans are to buy a Remington 
Sportsman three-shot automatic, 20 gauge, with 
26-in. barrel, modified-choke. What are the 
shooting qualities of this gun? Is it wise to use 
it for all upland game on Long Island and up- 
state New York? What is the killing range of 
this gun, and what size shot? I have used a 12 
gauge double for a long time and would appre- 
ciate a comparison of the shooting merits of the 
two guns.—J. H. H., New York. 


Answer: That is a good gun. I'd think the 
range would be 40 yd. up to 45 yd. using heavy 
loads such as Super-X with 1 oz. of shot. Any- 
how, your boring is the best I know for general 
shooting. Shot sizes, No. 7% or 8 for quail, No. 
6 for rabbits, pheasants, ducks, and grouse, if 
any. As compared with the 12, there is a little 
reduction in maximum range where the 12 uses 
1% oz. of shot, but no more than 5 yd. A 20 
gauge modified, is a good 40-yd. gun.—C. A. 


Long-Range Shotgun 


Question: Not long ago, I read an article in 
which you said a 10 gauge shotgun had been 
built by the Ithaca Arms Co. I would be 
obliged if you could give more complete data 
on the gun. I do my hunting on the shores of 
Lake Michigan, and most of the shots are 60 
yd. or longer.—E. T., Wisc. 


Answer: That gun was an Ithaca 10 gauge 
Magnum. It has 32-in. barrels, both full-choke, 
and weighs 10% lb. I wanted it to weigh 12 
lb. Cartridge is 34% in. long and is loaded with 
the equivalent of 5 drams of powder and 2 oz. 
of shot, usually No. 3. Gun patterns 80 per- 
cent and is good for 80 yd. This gun is fur- 
nished in all grades. The 10-lb. gun has con- 
siderable recoil, hence my preference for a 12- 
lb. gun. My experience is that the Magnum 


holding about the top of a crow’s back at a full 
100 yd. High-speed and Super-X cartridges 
shoot quite a bit flatter than standard cartridges 
at that distance. Of course, your rifle will shoot 
more than 100 yd., but it is difficult to hit 
things with it, unless you sight in on a target, 
and then set sight for the range.—C. A. 


Too Small to Use .30/06? 


Question: I am 5 ft. 6% in. tall and weigh 
147 lb. Would a Model 70 Winchester .30/06 
kick too much for me? I don’t enjoy a heavy 
recoil, yet I want a rifle that will drop a deer, 
moose, elk, or bear in his tracks. Would a re- 
coil pad help much? Would you advise a cheek 
rest on the stock?—R. T., Minn. 


Answer: You are not too small to handle a 
.30/06 as well as a taller man. You would not 
feel the recoil when shooting big game, and, for 
practice shooting, could use reduced loads, 15 
grains of No. 80 Du Pont powder and a 110- 
grain bullet. Anyhow, that .30/06 is the lightest- 
kicking rifle that will do for all the game you 
have in mind. The only rifle that could possibly 
do the work and kick a bit less would be the 
7 mm. in that same Model 70 Winchester rifle. 
For game shooting over rough country, I’d be 
content with a standard rifle, no extras on it 
either, cheekpiece or anything else.—C. A. 


All-Round Rifle 


Question: How would the .257 Roberts do for 
all-round use, on game from woodchuck up to 
caribou? Would it be as good as the 7 mm. 
or .30/06?—K. D. M., Ia. 


The .257 Roberts would be fine for 
It is a particularly at- 
tractive rifle for general shooting. It has prac- 
tically no recoil, and is very accurate. Next to 
the Roberts, I’d take the 7 mm., which is more 
powerful and a better rifle than the Roberts on 
elk, bear, and moose. For use on woodchuck, 
fox, coyotes, and deer, I’d take the Roberts, 87- 
grain bullet for the small stuff, 100-grain for 
the deer.—C. A. 


Answer: 
everything up to deer. 


PROBLEMS 


10 will do just what the maker claims for it, 
kill single birds up to 80 yd. I have killed 
many a crow at that distance, with the bird 
sitting on the ground, and so far away that he 
was not afraid of me. Guess it is the gun for 
you under the conditions you mentioned.—C. A. 


Short-Shell Patterns 


Question: What is the effect upon the pat- 
tern of shooting 2'4-in. shells in a 20 gauge gun 


chambered for 234-in. shells? Why do fac- 
tories turn out 20 gauge guns with 2%-in. 
chambers, when very few 234-in. shells are 


available?—C. H. W., Ohio. 


Answer: The effect of shooting a short shell 
in a long chamber is usually a reduction in pat- 
tern, both in the number of shot in a given cir- 
cle, and the evenness of distribution. It seemed 
to me, at one time, that all 20 gauge shells were 
to be made 2% in., by way of standardizing am- 
munition. This, I take it, was a concerted ef- 
fort, and it should have been carried through. 
It is not likely that cartridge companies would 
agree upon shells shorter than 234-in., so it 
would have been better if they had stuck to 
2%-in., then filling with wads, if need be, and 
using light loads.—C. A. 


Removing Lead 


Question: Can you tell me what to use, and 
the best way, to remove lead from a gun barrel? 
—M. L. A., North Dakota. 


Answer: I use a Marble cleaner, made of 
brass washers on a spiral spring. It removes 
lead quickly. The cleaner should be oiled when 
the first strokes are started, so as to loosen the 
lead more quickly. The cleaner doesn’t injure 
or scratch the bore. Other cleaners may be just 
as good, but I have been using this one with 
satisfaction for years.—C. A. 
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a great contortionist, and, in a day’s 
successful fishing, you are practically 
sure to have at least one escape, when 
a grand scrapper—and not always a big 
one—outwits you. 

That first cast of mine brought a 
tickle very quickly. That’s one of the 
beauties of channel-cat fishing—there 
are no long waits between bites. Some- 
thing is always eating at your beef-melt 
bait. Looking across at Estel for the 
smile by which I expected him to 


| acknowledge my strike, I found him al- 


ready occupied with a fish, arms out- 
stretched, leaning forward, in striking 
position. 

While my fish nibbled, I saw Estel let 
out his line. He let it out with his left 
hand, stripping it softly, easing it gent- 
ly to the fish, foot by foot. The current 
sucked it down. The line tightened. The 
rod tip twitched, twitched again. Estel 
let out another foot of line, yet another. 
The line began tightening, began lift- 
ing, the reel began to turn. 

“He’s going now!” Estel sang out and 
struck. Struck with all his might. A 
vigorous, vicious, half-circle sweep that 
ended against something solid. 


” 


“Got him!” Estel yelled, lifting rod tip 


| and reeling rapidly, grinning from ear 


to ear. 
The channel cat came in slowly, dog- 
gedly, fighting every inch of the way, a 


| two-pounder that was soon splashing on 





a stringer in a shallow. 

I missed all the fish that struck in 
that first riffle. I didn’t wait long 
enough, I know now, but I landed one 
in the next. 


HAD the best spot in the riffle that 

time. My bait went down between two 
converging currents and stayed. That 
rifle was full of fish. Without any of 
the usual preliminaries, a cat picked up 
my bait and swam away. I socked it 
hard. The hook went home. 

“Only a fiddler,” said Estel scornfully 
when my flopping one-pound catch was 
on the gravel. “Let it go. We'll get 


| a mess today without keeping little 


ones.” 
Reluctantly, I slipped it into the 


| water, and watched it swim away. 


The second fish to eat my bait played 
around a long time. 

“Chiselers,”’ explained Estel. “Eight 
inches long. That vortex is lousy with 
them. Let your bait go farther down- 
stream.” 

But I was having fun and gaining ex- 
perience with those little fellows. I took 
off my big hook, replaced it with a 
Number 2, long-shanked eagle-claw, and 
caught four chiselers and a one-pounder 
which, in spite of Estel’s protests, I 
strung. Then I set my hook into some- 
thing startlingly solid, which surged 
away with great strength and agility, 
snapped my fourteen-pound line easily, 
and took hook, bait, and sinker away 
with him. 

“Let a big one like that run,” advised 
Estel. “That acted like a five-pounder.” 

I fooled no further with fiddler fish 
after that. The loss of that five-pounder 
gave me the fever. I fished farther 
downstream with big bait and big hook, 
hanging on Estel’s heels and asking 
questions until I became a nuisance. 

Few channel cats feed alike. One will 
grab up a bait and go off like mad. Such 
a strike is an event and a huge delight 
to the angler (Continued on page 71) 





Here is the secret of true 
moccasin comfort. The 
vamp continues all the 
way underfoot, cradling 
the foot like a hammock 
and providing maximum 
flexibility and walking 
freedom. 

Have you ever walked “on air’? Have 
you ever worn a pair of boots that felt as 
light as bedroom slippers .... yet gave 
you the protection of full-fledged boots? 
Then get next to a pair of Russell “Bird 
Shooters.”’ At surprisingly low cost you can 
own a pair of these wonderful, lightweight 
moccasins .... hand-sewed to your individ- 
ual measure. For pheasant, quail, partridge, 
squirrel, cottontail and the like, there just 
isn’t anything that fills the bill quite so per- 
fectly. They put springs on your feet. They 
give your legs extra miles which they other- 
wise don’t have. They are the lightest, easiest- 
going footgear you can put on your feet. And 
incidentally, if you are a fisherman, your “Bird 
Shooters” will make perfect fishing boots as well 
as other general outdoor uses. Made in any 
height. Soles are non-skid. Uppers made of finest, 
close-grain, waterproof veals. Genuine Russell Moc- 
casin construction with never-rip, lock-stitch seams. 
(Beware of so-called “moccasin types."’) It is 
America’s No. 1 Upland Hunting Boot! Write 
for a copy of our latest catalog with price 
list showing full line of Russell Moc- 
casins for men and women. 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
923 Wisconsin St. 














Enthusiastic Users 
Say They’re Tops 
In Value! 





Model 
330 
234% 
2 f= COMPLETE 


Equipped with fully cor- 
rected, double cemented, 
compound achromatic 
giving _ brilliant 
field of view; either post 
reticule or cross hairs; 
internal adjustments, 
click or lock type; 2% 
power, ideal for offhand 
and game shooting; long 
eye relief. A scope of un- 
surpassed quality. 


It’s what the users say that 
counts, and they say 
“Weaver Scopes are a big- 
ger buy for the money.” See the Weaver your- 
self—examine its many points of superiority. 


NEW! Type T Mount 


Of tough alloy steel, reinforced to hold scope 

absolutely rigid. Owners of Type S Mount 

can exchange for Type T. for 75 cents. 
Other Weaver Scopes $4.75 to $32.50. 


lenses, 
















Write Dept. 6 for illustrated folder. 
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UICKe4 
aaon Sighting 


Fasily adjustable—able to 
take hard knocks and with 
every visual quality a good 
sight should have. Only 
Marble’s Flexible Rear 
Sight has the coil spring 
that returns it to shooting 
»0sition when struck. Can 


folded down when not 
HUNTING 


MARBLE; SIGHTS 


No matter what shape, size or type of hunting 
or field sight you need, Marble’s make it to 
fit every modern weapon. 


Price, $4.00. 
State make and 
model of gun 





Sporting y Standard Front Sight. 
Leaf Sight, Flat Top 1 16 or 3/32 in. Ivory or 
No. 69. Price, $1.50 Gold Beads. Price, $1.00 


FREE! 


You will want our 
free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, ete. Doz- 
ens of useful items for 
every sportsman. 


Write today! 








Sheard Gold Bead 
Sight. Price, $1.50 


Marble’s Products are 
sold by most good dealers 
or mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. (A-122) 











MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 










ov THRILLS > 


~~ 

ONLY achromatic (color-free) telescope at 
$3.75. Brings exciting scenes from miles around 
close to your eye—clear, sharp. Pocket-size (60z.). 
Rust-proof nickel. Real buy. Magnifies 8 times. 
Other models up to 45-power. Dealers, or direct, 
postpaid (or C. O. D.). WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
Wollensak Optical Co., 650 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


WAOHELS IN dvs 
AIRFLATE DECOYS 


Airtight, handy, light weight and 
last for years. Carry 
1 to 6 doz. in hunt- 
ing coat. Life like, 
strong canvas with 
durable rubber in- 
ner-tube 


AIRFLATE DECOY CO. vet's 4M: 
MOUNT BIRDS—MAKE MONEY 


Money-back 
Guarantee 








2. apie 
Fide hat 


doz. 
$18. a doz. 















COMPLETE HOME COURSE of 7clearly written, new books (fully illus- 


trated—40, 000 words—63 lessons) tells and shows you how toquickly and 
easily mount birds, animals, fish, tanhides, make novelties vorid 
of fun—profitable! Writtenby noted Taxidermist. New, modern methods 
reveal al! professional secrets. Enthusiastically praised by thousands. 
Formerly $15.00, 1.00 pays for ALL 7 BOOKS and postage. 
Guaranteed to please you or money back. Rush your $1.00 TODAY. 
Schmidt School of Ta pt. A-9. Memphis, Tenn. 
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Beasts of Another World 


(Continued from 


nowhere near as fine as some we had 
just seen, was at least a fair specimen. 

Like several other species of African 
antelopes, the addax has a large, white, 
eye tuft. Its horns are long and spirally 
twisted. Its hoofs are very wide and 
shallow. 

We saw many addax during the next 
week, but they were scattered and al- 
most impossible to stalk. Then Mac 
took two camels, crossed the wadi, and 
went due north into the inhospitable des- 
ert. All the other camels went back for 
water, leaving Duggie and me to hunt 
around camp. After Mac had gone forty 
miles, he rode right into another wave of 
addax, making their way south. 

To his amazement there were hun- 
dreds, if not thousands of them. He halt- 
ed, climbed a dune near-by, and was so 
busy in taking photographs that he for- 
got to shoot until it was almost too late. 
Then he shot two with fair heads. 

But Mac didn’t see all the game, for 
while he was away Duggie and I each 
got-an addax near camp. I saw two 
wonderful heads together, but they 
were too wary to be stalked, and, after 
three days spent in ranging near our 
camp, the whole herd disappeared. 

When Mac returned, we struck south 
for the Meidob hills. These hills are the 
home of the Barbary sheep, and I had 
long wanted a good specimen. The hills 
are a volcanic outcrop, sixty miles in cir- 
cumference, and 3,000 feet high. Here 
were the first big trees we'd seen in 
weeks, one of the world’s finest craters, 
and the long-awaited bath. 

We traveled over the roughest going 
imaginable, over lava ledges and shad- 
owy hill tracks. When we had reached 
the heart of the hills, we found a hidden 
valley, rich in trees and luxuriant pas- 
ture, hemmed in by the forbidding hills. 

I have hunted Barbary sheep for near- 
ly twenty years, from Morocco to Port 
Sudan, and from Khartoum to El Fasher, 
but never had I found such hunting 
grounds. During three days we saw 


sheep every day, sometimes several times 
On our last day, Duggie and I 


a day. 
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hunted together over a bad hill, honey- 
combed with ravines, and cut with sheer 
cliffs. By noon we were done up. As we 
stopped for a pot of tea, I sent the Arabs 
out to scout around. In half an hour one 
of them was back, his eyes bulging. 

“Come!” he beckoned. 

We had only a short distance to go, 
but had to creep like flies, on razor edges. 


Ahead of us a dozen sharp ridges sepa- | 


rated narrow ravines. The Arab pointed. 
Asleep on a ridge, 150 yards away, lay a 
sheep, facing our way. His horns were 
enormous! I suddenly felt choked, for it 
was the head in all the world. Duggie 
did a fine thing. He held back and waved 
me on. 

I had a perfect shot, firing from a rest. 
I needed that rifle rest, for my nerves 
were jumpy from my rare good fortune. 
At the shot, not one sheep but three 
rushed into sight, with my big ram in the 
lead. Again I fired, and missed. The 
sheep stopped 250 yards away, standing 
on a ridge and outlined against the sky, 
staring for a last look as they often do. 
My third shot caught the ram in the 
neck, killing him instantly. We ran reck- 
lessly over the knife edges. He was a 
beauty, his horns measuring twenty- 
eight inches in length. Anything over 
twenty-five inches is rare, and, so far as 
I know, the record is 33% inches. 


When we had skinned him, we wan- | 


dered 
lying. 


over to where the sheep had been 

There, on the crest of the first 
ridge, lay a big ewe, dead! She had fine 
horns for a female, and had been dead 
but a short time. She had been lying in 
front of the big ram, and, with his mas- 
sive head held over her, she had not 
been seen by us. My first shot had killed 
her. 

Before we left Meidob, Mac got a pair 
of fine sheep and I had three stalks, but 
on none did I see a head I wanted. Dug- 
gie had no luck at all. 

To reach Meidob and the Wadi Hawa 
means the hardest kind of going, but 
they are the last paradise of the old-time 
hunters, and those few who find them 
once will live in the hope of going again. 
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who experiences it, and the fish is 
usually caught. 

Another will dawdle and play with 
your bait until your patience is strained, 
and your arms are exhausted. A third 
will nibble the bait, butt it a few times, 
decide it is perfectly safe, edible food, 
take it into its mouth, swing complete- 
ly around, and swim away. 

It was a nibbler that found my next 
offering. I felt it nibble, suck, and bunt 
repeatedly, and, while I eased line, inch 
by inch, it turned tail and downstream 
it started, a slow, steady swim. 

Strike! I swept my rod about with 
all my strength. 

Snap! I held my rod handle in my 
hand while the four feet, odd inches 
which had broken squarely off, slid 
down the line into the Niangua River. 

I eventually landed that 2%-pound 
fish and salvaged the broken tip. 

Icame to know more about beef melt- 
ing later in the day in a choice spot of 
violent water beneath a great bluff 
when I put a permanent letter C in my 
pet tubular bass rod. That fish weighed 
three pounds, the biggest I strung that 
day and it, too, gave me a nice play 
both before and after the strike. 


AGERLY I watched John or Harry, 

or both, perform on biting fish. They 
missed often, I noted, hooking one in 
three, perhaps, and landing nine out of 
ten of those hooked. Each was as eager 
as any bass fisherman, as happy while 
fighting his fish as any fly-fisherman. 

In fact, before this channel-cat craze 
came along, the three anglers with me 
that day had been bass fishermen of 
the most confirmed sort. Yet they had 
been beef melting for channel cats morn- 
ing, noon, and night, all spring, to the 
practical exclusion of all other fishing. 

Once, in a sudden squall of rain, John 
and Harry pulled in under a ledge in a 
huge cliff, the ceiling of which was so 
low that the occupants of their boat 
couldn’t sit up. Estel and I, protected 
by good waterproofs, anchored opposite, 
and fished in a smooth, deep current. 

Harry caught two channel cats from 
a reclining position and John got one. 
While we were stopped, I snagged two 
chiselers, one fiddler, two soft-shelled 
turtles, and a one-pound large-mouthed 
bass—all on beef melt. 

We had a lot of fun there in the rain, 
comparing notes at the tops of our 
voices through fifty yards of rain that 
drenched the river. About 2 p.m., Estel 
and I came upon a huge school of nest- 
ing gars in a sandy bend, where the 
current ran deeply and smoothly, yet 
swiftly, as well. 

We landed, rigged up a half dozen 
3/0 hooks on a heavy, weighted line, 
and snagged some of these pests by 
casting over their backs, and jerking 
the hooks into them. 

Estel was quite expert at this and 
landed six or eight, some of which were 
three feet long. They put up ferocious 
fights and many escaped. 

As I’ve already admitted, I haven’t 
yet mastered the art of beef melting for 
channel cats. But I have had a taste of 
it, and have felt its fascination, and I 
believe that I can learn, if given time. 

I fear I am going to like it. Anyway, 
I find myself wanting to go again. As 
soon as my solid rods come, I want to 
tie into one of those five or nine-pound- 
ers—and land it all by myself. 





LET’ER RAIN - cet’eR BLOW - Let’ER SNOW 
Tie Mit Yestr 


WATERPROOF 


LEATHER 
HUNTING TOGS 


thow ing full lineof 
i-Western Out- © 
goor i arments in- 
roof Horse- 
nidee and in other leath- 
ers including Genuin 
Buckskin, Line inc ludes 
shooting mits, hunting 
— ,zuncases,trap coats, 
-ts. Also garments for 
; n. Factory-direct price 
list, ac tual samples of leather 
and order blank will come 
with catalog. 


OU may have the best gun, the best dog, and the best 
hunting grounds—but if you do not have clothing that 
keeps you dry and comfortable regardless of weather, you cannot get the enjoyment 
you should out of your hunting trips. Don’t let your fun be spoiled this season by 
not having the right kind of hunting togs. Get a Mid-Western Waterproof Leather 
Outfit and be prepared to take the weather as it comes—rain, shine, gale or blizzard! 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


This exclusive horsehide leather is guaranteed absolutely waterproof. It will stay 
soft and pliable no matter how often it becomes wet. Burr-and-briar-proof ; mos- 
quito-proof; and it stands up in thorny brush or “‘hard-going’’ places as only the 
best in leather can. Lightweight and windproof. Nothing like it for warmth with 
wool underclothing. At the same time, garments in this leather are equally com- 
fortable in temperatures as high as 60 to 70 degrees with light clothing under- 
neath. Dark olive drab color. 


MOST ECONOMICAL AT FACTORY-DIRECT PRICES 

Most hunters will get a lifetime of wear out of a Mid-Western Waterproof 

Leather Outfit. That means only a very low yearly cost for solid comfort and 

health protection in outdoor clothing. By dealing ‘‘Direct-to-Consumer’’ we are 

able to give you made-to-measure garments—guaranteed to fit—at most 

reasonable prices. We know positively that you'll find a Mid-Western 

‘ outfit the best hunting investment you 

MADE TO YOUR MEASURE. Mid-Western Leather Garments are ¢Y*" Made. 

tailor-made to your individual measure. Garments that are made to last 

for years should be made to fit the man who wears them. Our ‘‘self- 

measuring’’ order blanks are so easy to use that you can have wouresif 

measured up by anyone in your home or office in a few minut« We even 

send you the tape measure. Regular build, fat, thin, tall or short—it 

makes no difference. Give us correct measurements and we'll guarantee 

a perfect fit. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. A post card or letter will bring cata- 

log, actual samples of leather, price list, order blank and tape measure. 
Write at once and get all set for opening day 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 601 FOX AVE. BERLIN, WIS. 


akers of Quality Leather Goods for over 65 Years 














NEW METHOD GUN BLUER | 
Makes old guns like new | 


Will not injure steel. 
No heating is necessary. § 00 | 22 TIC 
Restores the finish on 5 | 
guns in ten minutes for... New models A, D & E, with longer 
Send for circular | Bgrip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 

“What Gunsmiths Say” ; & 35,$40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. .22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 
L 


sent “Bradford. oe | ee STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 























KING R. AMP RE D BEAD REFLECTOR SIGHTS 


The Greatest Improvement in Front Sights 
Ramps for Springfield, Krag, Winchester and 
Savage Rifles, also for Revolvers and Pistols. 
Dovetail Base Sights with Reflectors 

and Luminous Red, Gold or White 

Sights adapted to All Models of rifles. 


Send Stamp for Circular **O’’ 


171 2nd St. San Francisco, Calif. 





Rear Sights with White Outlined 
Notches for All Model Rifles. 


KING GUN SIGHT CO. 
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For Skeet. Field & Trap 







~ S22 
in 12-16-20 4 
GAUGES c 


“for simplicity... balance... appearance, 
more like $100 than the $40 asked”’ 
writes Capt. PAUL CURTIS, Gun Editor, 


Hunting & Fishing and National Sportsman, 


Amazing, new, simplified design eliminates numerous parts, makes for strength, 
dependability; lower cost. A product of 68 years’ experience. Hardhitting, evenly 
distributed shot pattern Perfect balance and single sighting plane increase 
Model 90 OVER & UNDER pointing speed, accuracy. Standard barrel lengths, 12 ga., 26” and 30”; 20 and 16 
ga., 26” and 28”. Boring: 26” Top barrel modified choke, bottom barrel im- 


b 90 prove d estini ler. 28” and 30°—Top barrel full choke, bottom barrel modified 
choke Matted top barrel. PROOF TESTED win oad developing 50% greater 
pom pressure than average load. P st Gm) } Genuine American Walnut 

os 3 


stock and forearm Recoil ps 1 receiver. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct from factory giving dealer’s name. You must be 
sh. Double satisfied or your money refu 

ave. 
MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 899 Willow St., aan Haven, Conn. 


Martin Blade ick cleane 
in S give Edge, 20 Otor 25 = a 
Single Edge for 25 
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—Use a LYMAN 
PEEP SIGHT 


for good hunting 
You'll quickly see how these ad- 
vantages help. 1. Sets close to 
mounted on 








eye—it’s tang or 
receiver. 2. Field of view is 
wide. 8. Sighting base long for 
accuracy. 4. Eye focuses on 
front sight and object only— 
rear peep lines up automaticalls 
—quicker aim. 5. Less chance 
‘izht. 2 anc Of error in holding. Lyman peep 
sare . alt sights _ Standard the country 
For all sport. over. Get yours for better shoot- 
ane ,_ ing. For information write make, 
50. model and caliber of your gun. 
ai tec ing front sieht 
ne fre - - 
o.y 
front b ad $1 nn 





Revers ible 
No. 48 microm. peep cen B 
sight for hi-power bea 
hunting rifles $1 2 
$11.50 iS target Ive 
ights $13 sired 


Ivory 
; pin head. -~ 
Red gold or 
r beads if de 


Send 10c for complete Lyman 
Catalog 64 pp. Free folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 











FREE FALL CATALOG 


Just Off the Press 


Showing Hunting Footwear, Clothing, 
and forty other leather and canvas 
specialties of our own manufacture for 
campers and hunters 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
234 Main Street Freeport, Maine 


STEIN 


and SOLVENS 


Fiendoil is the be 
soivent—used on U 
Simple app! no 
Store 











st combined oil and 
S. Rifle Range 
ram-rodding—at 
your Sports 

Hey} McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE Eco. 
12 L Street. S. E. Washington, D. C. 


are made of California, Oak tanned, 
Saddle Skirting, formed over duplicate 
Model of arm specified. Give 
Model, caliber, and barrel 
length. POSTPAID 

Send 3 cent stamp for desc riptive circular. 


CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
513 N. ARDEN DRIVE BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


















All Makes, Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 


BAUSCH; LOMB Box J 








J.ALDEN LORING, OWECO.W.Y. 





Corkscrews on the Wing 


(Continued from page 41) 


Red, and John came over. When I told 
them I had two birds down, they grinned 
and looked at each other without say- 
ing anything. 

We spent twenty minutes looking for 
that confounded snipe. It was Jake who 
finally made the find. The bird was ly- 
ing in an old cow track, breast up. If 
he’d been buried a foot deep, he wouldn’t 
have been any harder to locate. 

By that time, I had no idea at all where 
the first one had fallen. I hate to lose a 
dead or crippled bird. We made three or 
four casts, back and forth across the 
marsh, gave it up, and started on. Thirty 
yards ahead, the bird got up, fluttering 
along two or three feet off the ground. 

I ran him down, and, when I had him 
in my pocket, I made a resolution I'd 
never shoot another double on jacksnipe 
unless I had a dog along. 

The fun stayed plenty lively after that. 
The whole marsh was full of shallow 
pools and wet bogs, and there were snipe 
in every open spot. And, in the tall cover, 
we could get almost on top of them be- 
fore they jumped. 


UT were they hard to hit! I’ve seen 

plenty of clay birds come out of the 
house at either end of a skeet field that 
were too much for me, but the blue rock 
never flew—nor the quail nor grouse, 
for that matter—that can give you angles 
a jacksnipe can. He gives them to you 
three and four at a time. One second 
he’s rising, the next he drops. He can 
gee and haw twice in three yards. He 
bores away like a quail for ten feet, 
checks, and flutters weakly down toward 
the weeds, and then shoots skyward as if 
something had tripped his mainspring. 
You take a corkscrew, and glue on a 
pair of wings, tie a firecracker to the 
tail to give it get-away, and you've got 
something as near to a jacksnipe as you 
can hope for. 

Every once in a while, one would turn 
and come back with the wind, weaving 
like a shuttlecock, and Jake would yell, 
“What did I tell you!” 

They seemed reluctant to leave Do- 
remus. Time after time we marked down 
a bird we had missed, moved off that 
way, and sent him slanting up again. 

John lost half an hour searching for 
a dead bird that lay within six feet of 
the patch of weeds where he had marked 
it down. 

I worked off to the south by myself, 
stumbled onto a mucky bog along the 
shore of the bayou, and sent four jacks 
clattering out of the cover almost within 
arm's reach. I saluted them with a three- 
shell salvo, and stopped one. The other 
two I marked down in the marsh ahead 
of Red and Jake. A minute later, they 
were both flushed and accounted for. 

I've never known an afternoon of shoot- 
ing to move off faster than that one did. 
We combed the big marsh to its western 
edge, where it gave way to cat-tails and 
water too deep for snipe or wading. 
While we were doing that, other jacks 
dropped in behind us, and, when we 
started back toward the corn patch, the 
open pools still held all the excitement 
we could ask. 

The sun was low over the level, willow- 
bordered fields beyond the bayou when 
we came up out of the marsh. We took 
a census, and found we had accounted 
for nineteen snipe. 

“We'll have to get one more,” Jake 


declared. “We gotta make it twenty!” 

Nobody else seemed much interested, 
but that didn’t discourage Jake. He or- 
ganized a one-man snipe hunt, and the 
way he started out it seemed likely we'd 
be on the island all night unless he made 
good. 

The rest of us ambled on toward the 
car. Jake made a long circle along the 
edge of the marsh, cut through the corn 
patch, and started to work the cabbage 
field. He was a good quarter mile away 
when I jumped a lone jacksnipe, feeding 
at the edge of the bayou within fifty 
yards of the car. 

He twisted up like something thrown 
from a sling shot, only not so straight, 
and a clump of weeds on the bank hid 
him for a split second. I shot as he went 
over the bank and when he didn’t come 
out from behind the weeds I knew I had 
scored. 

We held the bird up and whooped 
derisively at Jake. He turned and 
started our way. Halfway across the 
corn patch he ran into big game. 

He came to the edge of a weedy pond, 
and out of the weeds a big cock pheasant 
rocketed up in front of him. It took Jake 
completely by surprise and he let the 
ringneck get all the way across the pond 
before he shot. He sent the bird spinning 
down all right, but he was shooting 
Number 9’s, and he was afraid he 
hadn’t made a clean kill. 

He didn’t take time to go around the 
pond. He came straight through. It 
wasn’t much of a pond, anyway. But 
what Jake didn’t know was that for 
about five yards out in the middle the 
grassy bottom gave way to black muck. 

He plowed into it and went down about 
a foot above his boot tops, and stood 
there sort of surprised. He threw one 
look back toward shore, and then he 
wallowed across. 

The pheasant was dead when Jake got 
to him. He picked the bird up, and came 
on to the car without even looking at us. 
We sat down on a grassy spot to giye 
free advice, while Jake pulled his boots 
off, and wrung out his socks. 

Just then there was a whistle of wings 
out of the east, and seven big mallards 
came arrowing over, no more than twen- 
ty yards above our heads, homing for 
the bayou. Our guns were leaning against 
the fence, forty feet away. 

Jake watched the ducks slant down 
into the marsh. “Snipe hunting,” he 
said with a dry grin, “is the greatest 
sport in the world. But, when you mix in 
pheasants and ducks, you sure gum up 
the day!” 


Cat as Crow Decoy 


NOVEL method of hunting crows 
rN is described by H. E. Major, of Bir- 

mingham, in a recent issue of the 
“Alabama Game and Fish News.” After 
locating a crow’s nest containing young, 
Major caught a stray cat, put a small 
dog collar on it, tied a long cord to the 
dog collar, then put the cat in a gunny 
sack. Tying a stone to the end of the 
cord, he tossed it over a branch near the 
crow’s nest, and hoisted the cat close to 
the nest. He then tied the cord to a 
sapling, leaving the cat suspended in 
air. In a few moments crows began to 
flock from all directions. Major and a 
companion shot until they ran out of 
shells, bagging more than 70 crows. 





OUTDOOR LIFE 











You Can Get 
Bighorn Photos 


(Continued from page 58) 


were then about 150 or 200 feet from 
them. 

Milton started walking, leading his 
horse by the bit, and staying as close 
to the animal as possible. When the 
sheep paid no apparent attention, I, too, 
dismounted and then we crept nearer 
and nearer, following them through the 
rocks, over sagebrush, into draws and 
out again. 

During one of the stops, Milton took 
a light reading from his exposure 
meter. When we were about thirty feet 
away, we started taking pictures. When 
the bighorns didn’t pay any particular 
attention to us, we became bolder and 
took several pictures of them lying 
down. We never released our horses 
entirely, unless we were shielded by a 
tree or a rock, but, after awhile, we 
led them the length of the reins. Oc- 
casionally, if we got a little too close, 
one of the sheep would jump, but that 
is the only sign of alarm any of them 


| showed. 


E GOT some sky-line pictures we 
are rather proud of, lying down on 
the side of a knoll and waiting until the 
bighorns ambled over the top and stood 
looking down at us. Here, too, we got 


| one of our best pictures. Several sheep 
| were grazing unconcernedly while the 


lamb was busily engaged in scratching 
his head with his hind leg. 

I should say that the closest picture 
we got was at about twelve feet from 
the bighorns. We took pictures from 
every side, and from every conceivable 
angle. We stopped only when we were 
out of film. Then, after watching them 
until they grazed out of sight, we 
mounted our horses and rode jubilantly 
home. 

About a week later, Milton and I rode 
out on top again and came unexpectedly 
upon three sheep, a ewe, a yearling, and 
a lamb. We dismounted as soon as they 
started grazing, and followed along be- 
hind for nearly a mile, taking pictures. 
This time they were careful not to al- 
low us to get ahead of them, and even 
broke into a run occasionally when we 
tried to go around them. By using a 
large rock as a shield, Milton took one 
of this trio at a distance of about seven 
or eight feet. 

We took two or three dozen pictures 
here, before we finally rode on and left 
them. Late that afternoon we ran upon 
them again, on our way down the 
mountain, and they were even less con- 
cerned than they had been in the morn- 
ing. We walked around on all sides of 
them, and, among other pictures, se- 
cured a fine one of the old ewe lying 
down. 

When we finished and enlarged the 
pictures, we were more than delighted 
with the results, for, now we had actual 
proof that good sheep pictures can be 
taken without elaborate or expensive 
equipment. 

I realize that there are many who will 
doubt that bisshorns can be photo- 
graphed in this way. -To them, I wish 
to point out three facts in conclusion. 
First, these sheep have ranged all their 
life among horses and are entirely fa- 
miliar with them; second, they have 
been neither hunted nor molested for 
almost ten years, and, third, the pic- 
tures on these pages prove our story. 
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He ONEIDA... 
\- DRY AND 


—— 


-_ 
Here's a shoe that’s ideal for marsh- 
land or for wet or snowy weather. It is 
all-rubber, light, flexible, good -fitting, 
comfortable, 15 inches high and water- 


COMFORTABLE ALL DAY 
- 
/ 
| 


proof to the top. Its special tough 
rubber upper and long-wearing sole will 
stand plenty of hard wear. The Oneida 
is a real sportsman’s shoe. See your 
Ball-Banddealer. Write forspecial folder 
describing the Oneida and other styles 
of Ball-Band footwear for sportsmen. 


MISHA WAKA RUBBER a WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
490 WATER STREET + MISHAWAKA, IND. 


LOOK 
FOR THE 
RED BALL 
TRADE-MARK 


























iEFEVER 

Le “One of your guns near 

— here is reputed to have 

QNETRIGGERIFWANTEDS been fired over 100,000 

rounds and is still being shot regularly!”, writes R. E. 

Strahan of Windber, Pa. “Who ever saw a broken Lefever?” 
Send 6c in stamps for catalog of game, skeet, and trap guns. 


Lefever Arms Ithaca, N.Y. 























WIN CHESTER " Brushmaster Carbine! 


MODEL 92 CARBINE 


44/40 


oI he Big Came Carbine ! Winchester Model 92, in 44/40 









CAL. caliber, 20” barrel, is the ideal rifle suited for heavy 
brush and close range work. Will handle both the high- 

S$ 95 speed and standard load ammunition. These rifles are original 
factory carbines and not cut down. Brand new in factory boxes. Alsoa 

few with 24” barrels, limited quantity. Air mail your order today. $26.95! 

Winchester Model 94, 30/30 or .32 Special, 20” barrel carbine, latest streamlined model with fine gun cover-............ $30.00 

Winchester Model 92, 32/20 caliber, 24” barrel rifie, half or full magazine, original factory boxes... cccsceeee 26.9: 
Win. 54 Carbines, 20”, 250/3000, or 30/06 Cal. $42.00 | Krag Sptg. Carbine, 30/40 cal. 22”, grade No. |...... 19.85 


Stamp please, for each list! HIGH-GRADE USED RIFLES—USED SHOTGUNS—CARTRIDGES 


| HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. (Free Latest Catalog ) L-52 Warren St., New York 
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Before you buy ANY shotgun, examine these new 
HAND ENGRAVED improved Brownings — Automat- 
ies and Overunders — products of three generations 
of gun designing and building experience, 

New 1938 Browning Overunder standard equipment 
includes @ New Single Selective Trigger. e Automatic 
Selective oe ctors —complete ejection, e Hand En- 
graving...Ask your dealer or write us for full infor- 
mation. BROWNING ARMS CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


AUTOMATIC AND OVERUNDER SHOTGUNS 
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RIRDS 


SEND FOR | 
FREE na < 
BOOK! 






LEARN AT HOME 
Be a Taxidermist 


Real FUN, great Hobby, sure spare-time profits. Save 
our pentag trophies. Mount BIRDS, ANIMALS, 
HEAT ADS, FISH. TAN furs and hides. Mount common 
specimens into fine groups. Wild-game not needed. 
Easily, quickly learned. Investigate! 
FREE BOOK Yes FREE. 100 pictures. 
Tells how YOU can be a 
Taxidermist, make @ home museum, have fun and 
PROFIT from your HOBBY, Old reliable school, 
250,000 successful students. Students earn BIG 
PROFITS mounting specimens for others. This 
strange FREE BOOK will interest and amaze you. 
Nothing like it—Send TODAY—this MINUTE— 
for YOUR Free copy. State your AGE. 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, 3146 Elwood Bidg.,Qmaha, Neb. 


DECOYS 











CORK 






$].00 
ea. 


H \NSE LL'S cone DUCK DECOYS WILL BRING 


THEM IN! EAL ror XERS, LIFELIKE, and 
DURABLE Th usands satisfied customers through 
out the I S. These - hah are painted in exact imi 
tation of wild ducks and geese with special non-glos 
paint The extreme lightness of these decoys make 
them easy to carry Constructed in such a way so a 
to set upon the water in a most natural — on and 
assures their being seen from a great distanc 
NATURAL SIZE, sample $1.00 De zen $12.00 prepaid 

JUMBO SIZE, sample $1.50. Dozen $15.00 prepnic 

GEESE, lake or field, sample $2 00. Dozen f 4.00 prepaid 


FREE CIRCULARS! DEALERS WANTED! 


GOPHER SPORTS SUPPLY CO. 
Dept.D 8 West 26th Street Minneapolis, Minn. 











‘For Every Kind of 
Game 








<@ 
Now Equipped 
with New Safety 
Firing Pin, Patented, 
and New Speed Lock. Twelve 
calibres for every Sporting 
Need. Send for Catalog. 
Prices, $71 up 
Other calibres bulls to order 
Pacific Coast Rep presentative 
D.W.KINGG UN SIGHT. CO 171 2nd St., San Franciaco, Cal. 


F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Est. 1897 
314N. 16th St., P Phila., Pa. 


ence 
fav Steer Hide 
SHELL CASES 


No. 20 Case holds full box of 20 
rifle cartridges. Loop forbelt . . 

Give caliber. $2.50 
Ask your dealer or send 3c for catalog 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 



































“PAY WHILE YOU PLAY’’ 
Why think about your next Gun—Own it and use 
it NOW—8 months to pay—Iimmediate Delivery. 

48 HOURS TRADING EXCHANGE 
Write to-day—what you have and what you want. 


We answer AIR MAIL Stating LIBERAL ALLOW 
ANCE. Our Shipments Prepaid. 


40 Page illustrated GUN Catalog—Send for it to-day 


SLOAN’S Sporting Goods Co. 


88-K Chambers St., N. Y. C. 











Improves your shooting! _ 


s Riflite Shs oting glasses 
= ar up the targ make the 
black blacker remove haze 
Used by all prominent shooters 
rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 






F.W King Opt. Co. 
4th Fi. A vd pat > 











Land of the Migrating Moose 


(Continued from page 


small snowslide in which she revolved 
like the dasher in an ice-cream freezer. 
She showed only once in awhile, as a bit 
of head, or hoof, or tail flashed out of 
the white. 

Clayton leaped down after her. She 
stopped, motionless, a half mile or so 
down. I watched from the mountain, 
saw Clayton dig like fury at the pile of 
snow. He dug the head free and lifted 
it out. The horse showed signs of life. 
I was surprised. I didn’t think that any- 
thing could stand that buffeting and live. 
Then Clayton dug the tail out. The head 
and tail seemed intact. 

I rolled down to help. The horse 
couldn’t move a muscle, so great was the 
weight of the snow. 

“This is the way many wild animals 
die,” Clayton explained. “They try to 
cross a slippery place, start a slide and 
get buried. If they don’t suffocate, they 
are held by the snow and starve.” 

Our mare would certainly have died, 
for she couldn’t get up until we had com- 
pletely uncovered her and pulled her 
over onto her feet. She was unhurt, and 
the contents of her pack undamaged. 
The snow had been so thick around her 
that, when she hit anything, it made an 
effective cushion. 

It took us four hours to get out of the 
mess. Clayton carried more than 100 
pounds up the mountain, using a tump 
line. 

Our horses by this time had turned 
white, from frost and snow. 

With the coming of evening, the jack 
pines started to pop open with the frost. 
They sounded like .30/30’s going off. It 
got so cold that, whenever we took a 
breath of air, our nostrils burned. Moc- 
casins were hard as harness leather. 

We got to Andy Christensen’s ranch 
at Kless Pocket on Anahim Lake at 9 
o’clock in the evening. Never did the 
sight of light and of smoke coming from 
a chimney look better. 


SING the Christensen ranch as head- 

quarters, I rode through the country 
on short trips, never failing to see at 
least ten moose during a day’s ride. The 
moose ate at the haystacks of the farm- 
ers, and occasionally mingled with the 
stock. 

“Sure,” one rancher said cheerfully, 
“I’m fattening a couple of moose for 
spring meat. They’re eating my hay all 
winter, so I might as well eat them in 
the spring.” 

While these men hunt only for meat, 
they often come up against moose in 
unusual circumstances. 

There is Lester Dorsay, who shot at 
a moose and grazed the side of its face 
with the bullet. The moose, in a rage, 
took after Dorsay, who in his excite- 
ment, shot what he thought at the mo- 
ment were all his bullets, then tore from 
tree to tree to escape the avenging ani- 
mal. Then, remembering he had another 
cartridge in his pocket, he managed to 
get it into his rifle and fire it at the 
moose. The big animal wasn’t seriously 
hurt, but it changed its mind about chas- 
ing him, and went on its way without 
molesting him further. 

Another man in the district, Thomas 
Squiness, reputed to be one of the best 
hunters around there, shot a moose with 
his last cartridge, and, when the wound- 
ed animal chased him, he had to duck 
under a windfall. 


39) 


“He didn’t try to horn me,” he said, 
“but those front feet sure looked ca- 
pable.” 

Another time Squiness had his inten- 
tions misinterpreted when he rode over 
to admire a new-born calf. Mrs. Moose 
took after him with eyes agleam, ears 
down, and mane up and bristling. Thom- 
as was’ astride a good horse and was 
able to retire quickly, even if with little 
dignity. Had it not been for his fleet 
horse, however, he might have been 
forced to shoot himself out of the situ- 
ation. 

That was the case with Pan Phillips 
and Tommy Holte. These two young 
waddies rode upon three cow moose, and, 
although there were no calves to be 
seen, the three cows evidently didn’t like 
strangers around, and promptly started 
to chase them out. The footing wasn’t 
so good for the horses, and the moose 
rapidly overtook them. Tommy Holte 
managed to leap from his fleeing horse 
to a tree, but Phillips had to stop and 
shoot. One moose was so near that Phil- 
lips almost shot his horse’s tail off. Stop- 
ping the one moose put a damper on 
the other two, and the party broke up. 

While the summer traveler will not 
see sO many moose, there is every likeli- 
hood of seeing more than you want to 
shoot. I have seen eleven during a day’s 
travel in September, and, on one occa- 
sion, had a huge moose come right into 
camp. I wasn’t hunting at the time, so 
I had to drive him out of camp by shoot- 
ing into the dirt in front of him with 
my .30/30. 

One of the strangest things about this 
land of abundant moose is that, within 
the memory of old-timers, there was a 
time when moose were unheard of. See- 
ing great numbers of them now in their 
timber-line summer pastures, and seeing 
them plowing through the snow in win- 
ter, you might think they had been 
there always. It is natural moose coun- 
try, with swamps and willows, and fairly 
open timber and marshy lakes. Yet the 
first moose was not seen there until 1910 
or 1911. The younger Indians were 
mystified at their strange appearance. 

From this description, the route that 
I took into this country sounds exceed- 
ingly wild, and it is. You don’t have to 
take it, if you don’t care to. You can 
drive in from Williams Lake over roads 
that are scenically all you could wish 
for. There’s lodging to be had at about 
every point you could want, for it is a 
land of the open door, and old-fashioned 





hospitality. Any ranch along the way is | 


your home. 

But the Bella Coola route is the one 
any hunter would favor. The trail takes 
you through well-known grizzly-bear 
country, and the chances are you will be 
able to get a shot at one of these beasts, 
and perhaps get a chance to show just 
how fast you can leg it to safety. But, 
bears or no bears, it’s the kind of coun- 
try a moose hunter would order, if he 
had that privilege. 


Brevity 


HREE-WORD history of conserva- 

tion, from an address by William J. 
Tucker, executive secretary of the Texas 
Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, in 
Oklahoma City: 


“Consternation, conversation, conser- | 
| 


vation.” 
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Shooters Must Keep 
in Shape 
(Continued from page 65) 


trot a half mile at a fairly brisk gait. 

That is precisely what a prize fighter 
has to do, except he keeps it up longer. 
When anyone can alternately walk, or 
walk and jog, 4 or 5 miles, with no hard 
breathing and no exhaustion, he can 
shoot all day long. And I have rarely 
known a man with the courage to keep 
himself in physical shape who could not 
shoot well. 

Duck shooting is a different story. We 
lean fellows, who can come in fresh at 
the end of a hard day in the uplands, 
may learn that we lack the vitality to 
withstand a bitter north wind while 
sitting in a wet blind. 

I used to shoot with an old boy, around 
80 years old. He was the best and easiest 
walker I have ever known. One day, we 
had started out for a quail hunt early in 
the morning, and at 11 o’clock found our- 
selves 7 miles from home. The old gen- 
tleman decided he wanted his lunch. We 
had a pretty good bag and I was hungry 
myself, so home we went, getting in at 1 
o’clock. How far did we walk? I don’t 
know, probably nearer 20 miles than 15. 
He was as fresh as ever, and, though I 
was 25 years the younger, I could not 
admit having felt the stroll, though I 
was fairly winded and leg weary. 

By and by, in December, the veteran 
wanted to go duck shooting with a doc- 
tor and me down on the river. The wind 
was blowing from the northwest and a 
bit of ice had formed on the stream. The 
blinds were dug into the sand, hedged 
about with willows and brush. We left 
the old lad in one blind, while the doctor 
and I occupied another about 200 yards 
distant. The wind mounted and the 
drifting sand hummed as it passed. 
Ducks traveled, and the shooting was 
brisk for an hour or so. Our old quail 
hunter killed some ducks, and then I 
noticed he was not shooting any more. 

I went over to his blind to find he was 
blue with cold. He sat drawn up, and, 
at first, failed to answer when I spoke 
to him. When he did answer, he said 
he was not cold now but had been. To me, 
it looked as if he was freezing to death, 
so I called the doctor over. We helped 
him out of that blind, and, supporting 
him, one on either side, got him to the 
car. That night the doctor stayed with 
him because he was threatened with 
pneumonia. He and the doctor staved 
it off, but he never went duck shooting 
igain. And the time came when I, too, 
would not go duck shooting on that river 
in a blizzard. That was quite a few 
years ago.—Chas. Askins. 


Prehistoric Trappers 


HE skill and cunning of prehistoric 

hunters is shown by an exhibit in the 
nuseum of the Mesa Verde National 
Park, Col. A snare, found in a small 
‘liff dwelling, combines a heavy rope 
with a net in an ingenious manner. The 
ope, braided of 10 heavy yucca-fiber 
ords, is 16 ft. in length, and has a noose 
t one end. This noose opens to a diam- 
ter of 2 ft., and has across it a netting, 
voven of finer rope. Historians of the 
National Park Service believe that the 
100se was hung across a game trail in 
such a position that an animal in flight 
vould thrust his head through, become 
entangled in the net, and thus tighten 
he noose around its neck. 
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Featherlight! 


Only 6 6 Ibs. in a 16 ga. Repeater! Only 61% lbs. in a 12 ga. Repeater! 
(—and ever. every gun prooftested with loads developing 714 tons pressure each.) 
This means getting rid of useless, tiresome weight in the field. Fatigue and 


marksmanship don’t mix. 
featherlight Ithaca Repeater. 


Three models—one featherlight for field use, 


You can travel farther and finish fresher with a 


$42.95; one with Ithaca’s 


exclusive rampless ventilated rib for Skeet or game, $65.00; and one designed 


for Trap and game, $87.35. 


Send 10c in stamps for catalog of Repeaters and Doubles. 


ITHACA GUN CoO., INC. BOX 10 


ITHACA, 








“Kill the Shock!" 


""White Line"' Recoil Ab- 
sorbers are soft as a pillow 
yet tough as a truck tire. 
Made of the finest mate- 
rials the market affords. In 
function, appearance, qual- 
ity and long life **White 
Line"’ Recoil Absorbers 
are equalled by none re- 
Regular  gardiess of price. Uncondi- Skeet 

Type tionally guaranteed. Large Type 
and small sizes. Three colors: red, walnut, brown and 
black. All have famous ""White Line.** Two styles: 
Skeet, for skeet shooting only—Regular, for all other 
shotgun or rifle uses. 

Only $2.50—at your dealer or postpald. 


FRAY-MERSHON, 


Dept. OL, 515 W. Windsor Rd., Glendale, Calif. 
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Proved performance of remarkably uni- 
form pattern control places the Comp 
beyond the experimental stage. It has 
won popular acceptance because no 
other attachment will give equal re- 
sults. Adopted generally by skeet shoot- 
ers and equally satisfactory results of- 
fered to hunters. Write for free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. 








FIX IT 
YOURSELF 


| Save yourself a lot of ex- 
pense by doing your own odd 
repair jobs. Get this new 
; edition of a famous book, 
showing with diagrams and directions, how 
to fix and repair furniture, electric outlets, 
windows, doors, leaky pipes, floor boards, 
chimneys, boilers, weather proofing, painting 
and hundreds of other construction and re- 
pair jobs. Picture diagrams show how each 
job is done. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 98 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















FREE! GUN CATALOG 


Send Stamp for Bargains in Guns 










Scopes, Sights, Reloading Tools, Sleep- 

ing Bags. New Remington 30S .25 Roberts 

(Shopworn) $44.95. FISHERMEN! Send Stamp for 

Bargain Fishing Tackle Catalog. Send Stamp for Free Camera 
List. Gun Clabs! Send 10c for Medal-Award Catalog 


J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-J, Seattle, Wn. 
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Really CLEAN vou suotcun 


Now you can get a jointed cleaning rod that cleans 
the entire circumference of the barrel ac EVERY 
stroke—makes perfect cleaning EASIER than ever 
before possible. 


TRI©PAK roo 


Palm-fitting bakelire handle.Rubber bumper.Solid 
duralumin with sturdy shoulder rype joints. Takes 
all standard attachments. 
ONE — FITS Aas, GAUGES 
from 20 to 10 


Ribbed NEOPRENE patch holders (illustrated) 
contract or expand by a ewist of the rod—giving 
‘form-fitting action that contacts every part of the 
bore. Self-contracting to compensate for choke. 
Most EFFICIENT rod made. 30-and 32-in. Also 
410 size for 20, 28,.410 ga. Only $1.25.Ask your 
dealer—or write for folder showing complete TRI- 
PAK line—rifle, pistol, shorgun rods and famous 
TRI-PAK lanolin- “sperm gun oil. 


TRI-PAK GUN KIT, Inc. 


52 Brady Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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Stslaageont FOX J, 


DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 










Famous for fine bal- ° oo 
ance, fast action, 
and lock-up that stays tight. 


Now available atlowest price 
in years! Send for free literature. 


Fox Gun Division, Savage Acme Gecpeenicn 
Dept. LF-27, Utica, N 








GUNS. 


NEW 1938 CATALOG wo. 30 
Just Out'!! 320 PAGES (Size 84’ 10”) 
ne ee Son, ae ee ae 
NEW items. _ Ballistics. 13,250 items, 
illustrations. E for the shooter. ( too 
Payment if a? Parts, — 
in 


_ 
+ dameiate tetas 


STOEGER ARMS. CORP, 
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GUNS, CAMERAS, ETC. 
, (0% DOWN - 


10% A MONTH 


B SHOWN AND PRICED 





AND CATALOG, °x12”", 
140 pages, 425 illustra- 
tions. Compiled by Col. 
Whelen. Every outdoor 










sporting need. Newest 

models of leading 

makers. Expert 25c “ls 

advice, payment =e / 
terms, etc. Send for your pest ~—/ 
copy. Was 50c. NOW paid . 


omplete 
terms 


description 


coin or stampa. 10c 


NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 0-46, 1255 25th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NEW CAMERA CATALOG, give 
latest models, advice on how t 


oO ¢ OSE 



















SLEEPING BAGS | 
AT FACTORY PRICES / SAvE 


407 


Highest Quality DUCK DOWN filles 1. MOTH PROOFED 
w arm, waterpro of, windproof. 102” zipper with windflap 
> Af Eg whe n open for i rhe 6" x 84” when used for 
sleeping. Special feature Air mattress pocket, side wall 
head flaps on 52” shelter-half. Compact. Costs less than 
most wool bags | Roget $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same 
Bag —_ w 7. NEW ‘We tern Wool filling, regular 
$17.50 value, 95. Shipped C.O.D. Write for Circular. 





ALi, BAGS GUARANTEED. 
ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 14105. W. HARRISON ST 


SPECIAL GUN SALE 


Used Colt 32 or 380 Automatic Pistol$12.50; 
Used Colt 25 Automatic Pistol $10.80; Used 
Smith & Wesson 32 or 38 Special Pistol $1 7.80; 


Send for our FREE Catalog and 
Special Bargain Clearance Sale Prices 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 
VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 
EW Base elon for cic tright neag 
images with 40 & 60 power for extra long 
range. Guaranteed to bring distant 
objec ts, people, —- events, 


ships, moon, stars, 
60 times as close. 


PORTLAND, ORE 




























Most pow- 

erful made for any- 
here near the money. 
“loses to less than a foot in 
length. weraeie lens system. ) mm. 
objective lens. 5 sections. Directions 
included for using as a compound 4 lens microscope. 
American made. We pay the postage. Only $2.19. Address 


Dept. 29. 
BROWNSCOPE CO., 5 W. 27th ST., NEW YORK 
SHOOT BENJAMIN GENUINE COMPRESSED 


AIR PISTOLS 
WITH SAFETY 











fety—cal. 177 or = or ‘hE Price $7.5 $2.00. 

Also 177 ‘and 22 Single Shot Air Rifles ‘$7. 50—Single Shot 

BB Air Rifle $6 .00—2 + het BB Repeater Air Rifle $7.50—at 

—— or Direct—No license required—SAFE. On 

nuine CompressedAir Pis eoteneey rer Spoomase Onthe Mar- 
bern Full Details—Targets—Free—Write Today for introductory Offer. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 821 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 























High fiers, fast fliers . . . it makes no differ- 
ence, this new “‘he. adless toller’ * stops them. 
Ducks see Duck-Ins first. They're visible 
farther, more attractive from the air. A 
sure way to more ducks this year. 
Only $6 per dozen complete withcords & anchors 
cP Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies) 

today for illustrated literature, Piease 

gnctade 3 A. dealers name. 


DUCK-IN DECOY COMPANY 
L 4061 Forest Park . Louis, Mo. 


When Writing hie ertisers 

















* — prices on new guns, revolvers, 


rifles. Trade your o' 
one! me a Rd le 
Foie she gach thal tes eta a 
brings USED ae N LIST. All merchandise sent 
prepaid. Est. 




















Sky-Water Goldens 


(Continued from 


miles I would climb from the saddle 
and trust that Doc would be able to get 


me in shape for another seemingly 
interminable session. Very feebly my 
interest responded to the numerous 


deer, the six coveys of mountain quail, 
and the two brown bears that our pack 
train frightened from the vicinity of 
the trail. 

In darkness, eleven hours after our 
start, we arrived at our camp site be- 
side the thundering Kern River, and I 
simply slid from my saddle into a sleep- 
ing bag. Then only a few minutes, or 
so it seemed, and a brilliant sun 
awakened me. 


WAS forced to putter around camp 

all morning, assisting with the chores, 
while Mac and Doc sneaked down to 
the Kern with their fly rods. Finally I 
chopped out a cane and hiked down to 
the sounding river. On the opposite 
bank I could see the outlet of Golden 
Trout Creek—very near and yet so far 
away, for it was impossible for a horse 
to ford the torrential current and the 
forestry bridge necessitated a con- 
siderable detour. And such a detour 
meant, to me, another adventure on 
Dimple. At length I located my com- 
panions, and each had a good catch of 
the darkly speckled Kern rainbows. 

“Ever get any goldens in the river?” 
I asked Mac. 

“Never,” he replied. 

“But there must be fish coming down 
Golden Trout Creek,” I persisted, “even 
though they can’t travel far up.” 

Mac nodded. “Frequently they do 
find goldens in the Kern,” he said, “but 
they’re always dead. The river water 
doesn’t seem to agree with the high- 
country trout.” 

At an early hour the following morn- 
ing, our horses’ hoofs sounded hollow- 
ly upon the narrow bridge that spans 
the Kern River about a mile below the 
outlet of Golden Trout Creek. Then 
across an alluvial flat, and the trail 
became steep and rocky as we crept 
slowly up the face of a ragged bluff. 
Below us, in a dark-walled canyon we 
could hear the thunder of Golden Trout 
Creek, and, at length, caught a glimpse 
of the lower falls which now prohibits 
the passage of fish upstream. 

Across flats burned by volcanic ash, 
we pressed and finally came into the 
upper meadows, where the trail crossed 
the stream by way of a natural lava 
bridge. Even from our mounts we could 
see trout in the clear water—golden 
trout. 

After a few minutes on foot—during 
which Doc and Mac scurried away with 
their fishing tackle—I was able to work 
slowly along the creek. But there was 
much to interfere with the fly caster— 
brush and bowlders, and mossy rocks in 
the stream bed. On my third short cast, 
however, I lifted a small golden trout. 

The fly? I think it was a Queen of 
the Water, but any color-touched fly 
would have been just as effective, as I 
later proved to my own satisfaction. 

I stopped casting to examine this first 
specimen and to determine, from mem- 
ory, if it varied in coloration from those 
hatchery-reared goldens I had _ seen 
taken from other Sierra waters. It had 
the same rosy lateral band and bluish 
parr marks stamped faultlessly on the 
lemon-yellow sides, the rich cadmium 
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of the ventral area, the lower fins whic 
stood out like flames, the sunny cheek 
and opercles, the distinct leopard spot 
on the dorsal fin and tail, the silk 
texture of the skin which defies tl 
casual observer to find scales. But we 
the Golden Trout Creek fish just 

little richer in coloration? 

I was roused from my reverie by 
noise in the brush. Doc came nosin 
along the stream like a bird dog. H 
gave me a horse laugh when I showed 
him my seven-inch specimen and proud 
ly displayed nine trout in his cree 
Then, right before my eyes, he hooked 
and landed two fish at one time on his 
twin flies. 

“Doc,” I warned, 
on golden trout is twenty 
go easy.” 

He immediately removed one fly to 
eliminate the possibility of anothe: 
double. Along Golden Trout Creek, you 
need not take your limit. Indeed, it i 
far more satisfying to fish casually and 
pick your fish carefully, thereby avoid- 
ing injury to immature specimens unde: 
the legal five-inch limit. 

Dean McComber is a man after my) 
own heart. With only four or five gold 
ens in his sack, I found him sitting in 
the shade teasing some trout with 
barbless fly. He derived great satisfac 
tion each time he was able to lift ar 
unsophisticated, sunburned nose to the 
surface. He learned years ago that 
angling pleasure is not necessarily 
measured by a full creel. 

By this time I had nine or ten radiant 
trout, but none more than ten inches. I 
asked Mac about the possibility of 
larger specimens. 

“Only an occasional golden up this 
way that will beat twelve inches,” he 
said, “but between the upper and lower 
falls they run much larger, sometimes 
better than sixteen inches. And that’s a 
real golden trout!” 

“Let’s go down there tomorrow,” I said. 

Mac looked at me critically. “It’s a 
mighty tough hike from the trail, nearly 
straight down in places. How’s the 
game leg?” 

“In the pink,” I lied. 


“remember the limit 
fish. Better 


HAT evening we were camped on the 

meadow beside Golden Trout Creek 
with the inevitable pan of trout sizzling; 
over the fire. I was greatly impressed 
by the flavor and texture of Salm 
roosevelti flesh. The golden’s meat i 
oilier and doesn’t become as brown or a 
flaky in the fry pan as that of the Ker 
River rainbows. 

The next morning we rode down th 
trail, back across the curious natura! 
bridge. Finally Mac pointed to a pos- 
sible descent into the canyon. D« 
looked at me and shrugged, and the 
we started down, our destination tl 
stretch of turbulent water between tl 
barrier falls, where the big trout liv 
Somehow, I made the perilous descen 
and we found ourselves in a dark, we 
walled gorge with the stream tumblin 
along in deep runs and pools. 

It did not take long to verify Macs 
statement that the goldens of this chas! 
ran considerably larger than those of 
the upper meadows. We worked up a 
far as the top falls, and here we shi\ 
ered in air filled with icy spray. In thi 
frigid gloom, Doc tied into the bes 
trout of the (Continued on page 9%: 
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range officer, weighing in the gun, can- 
not rub it off in the process, which is 
why range Officers, like baseball umpires, 
are hunted and furtive men in their 
private lives. 

Very possibly this is the gun to upset 
the Olympic Fire of Defense private 
snap of one Herr Doktor Walther, of 
Zella-Mehlis, Germany, with his special 
heavy .22 Short automatic with the dural 
slide. This remains to be seen, but Colt 
has a start at least. The Colt slide, with 
extractor, firing pin, retractor spring, 
goes about 6 ounces against just half 
this figure for the Walther correspond- 
ing parts made of dural. This gives the 
German still the edge on us, but by add- 
ing weight, and a light Long Rifle load, 
I think this gun can crowd the Walther 
very closely for Olympic effectiveness 
in this quick-fire match. 

A fine job for Colt, the finest thing I 
have ever seen in auto-pistol form for 
target use, but it is a special-purpose 
gun, and ought not be picked for holster 
or field use with those special grips or 
the complicated rear sight. It means 
merely packing bulk and weight and 
grips of doubtful strength for very 
doubtful advantage in field shooting. 

Watch the smoke of this gun in the 
pistol matches this year. 


LIGHTER LOADS 


EE accuracy. Better than we thought, 
also more wind-sensitive. Changed 
‘scopes on the rifle and accuracy was 
improved, so ’scope is now object of 
suspicion. Two groups fired by writer, 
muzzle and elbow rest, 200 yards, old 
pre-war A-5 Winchester ‘scope, wind 
about 10 miles from 4 o’clock, rising to 
more speed now and then. Ten shots, 
vertical 1% inches, horizontal 5% inches. 
Ten shots, vertical 3% inches, horizontal 
1% inches. Looks like wind here. An- 
other group, fired at sunset, wind all 
gone to bed; 4% inch vertical, 3% inch 
horizontal. So Bee should give not more 
than five inches on still day. All this in 
lever gun. Would be interesting to know 
just why lever gun won’t perform with 
bolt, which Winchester admit, whether 
due to light, slotted barrel or the action 
r whichever. 
Before you go investing in any special 
uns for Bee cartridge, wait for the 
echnical committee of the arms insti- 
ute to agree on specifications—not yet 
lone. Several changes were made in 
fornet when it first came out. 
Interference!! Our range is located 
ut in foothills, wild country where 
uffalo roam and deer and antelope play. 
t least we got the deer, and there is 
enty of bull floating around but it may 
it be buffalo. Funny things happen on 
iis range. Last year indignant small- 
ire brother protested shot, said horn 
ad—which is not a toad but a lizard in 
se you go in for botany—crawled up 
ck of shooting coat, reached his neck 
st as he pulled shot, tickled him, and 
he got a juicy seven. Claimed interfer- 
face. But the other day a brother had 
uch more cause, because while shoot- 
g on the 300-yard firing point he 
oticed out of a corner of his eye some- 


thing moving in the mouth of a hole in 
the ground ten feet away. Then he 
moved also, because it was a large rat- 
tlesnake coming out of the hole. Snake 
crawled over into the bushes before the 
brother realized that what he had in 
his hand wasa rifle, andit had hullsin it. 

Fred McMurray, who works in the 
movies, I am told, has been shooting 
Skeet about a year, mebbe less. The 
other day Bob Stack, winner of many a 
championship of divers sorts reported 
for sick call with a polo wrist, if you 
know what that means. The boys put 
Fred in replacement on the team for 
telegraphic shoot with 35 teams entered, 
and Fred came through with 96, the 
team losing the match by one point, or 
490 x 500 total. Don’t pick on some of 
these movithespians for set-ups, you 
might get fooled. 

Highly meritorious device, used by 
this writer, and many hot-shots (note 
that I did not say “other hot shots’) of 
Burbank and other rifle clubs. “Merit 
rear-sight disk” with well built and ac- 
curate iris diaphragm embodied in it. 
Leaves of diaphragm so inset and pro- 
tected that there’s never any light re- 
flection, and the thin leaves cut as 
sharply as if made of paper. Instantly 
adjusted from .022 to .125 which is % inch 
in our language, mister. Fit all standard 
sights, and heartily recommended by 
me for target work. Am not sure that 
hunter wants any such disc in rear sight, 
not sure that all target men would like 
the solid disc with hole through it for 
front sight, but worth trying, and in- 
stantly set by clicks and count. 

Some new pizzle ammunition: Peters 
“Police Match,” which is .38 Special with 
158-grain standard bullet, 146-grain wad 
cutter, and .45 auto with standard 230- 
grain bullet. Also Remington, which 
has a very remarkable resemblance to 
the Peters but which they call “Target- 
master” in line with that Master stuff 
of theirs. Same specifications as to bul- 
lets, exactly the same as to velocity 
which is 860 feet for the 158-grain. 760 
feet for the 146-grain and only 750 feet 
for the .45—both makes. New feature, 
the crimp is well down the case instead 
of right at the mouth, much easier to get 
uniformity because shell length vari- 
ation cannot affect it, incidentally does 
not tear so much of the bullet in break- 
ing loose. Also what I would like to 
know is how the boys expect to get this 
underloaded .45 stuff into matches which 
demand full loads “brought to range in 
sealed boxes.” Very nice load to shoot, 
less vicious than standard 830 foot, but 
not full, or service, loads under the 
rules. I'd like to write down just what 
accuracy these loads will give, but, boys, 
the chances are we'll never know. It 
shoots right where it is held, but pistol 
shooting, even in the hands of the most 
expert men, is too uncertain to draw 
any invidious comparisons between the 
various brands. Some features which I 
can check are nickeled cases, solid-head 
shells instead of the old cheaper, folded 
stuff, rustless primer, oil-tight construc- 
tion. Mebbe they, “stay well within the 
center of the ten-ring of the Standard 
American target.” Not in my hands they 
don’t, mister, but neither does any other. 














For skeet, trap, field or long range, guns made 
by Hunter Arms Company, Inc. have an unsur- 
passed record. First choice of thousands of 
amateur shooters as well as professionals every- 
where, Hunter-made guns are ‘“‘the hits of the 
season.’’ See them at your dealer's. 





HUNTER SPECIAL 


Here’s a gun—illustrated above—that 
handles fast, shoots true, and balances 
perfectly. A box-frame model with L. C. 
Smith rotary bolt that prevents the gun 
shooting loose, full pistol grip, nicely 
checkered stock, and boring as required. A 


highly effective, serviceable gun $30 75 


at a most attractive price—only 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 
The Choice of Champions 


In the world’s famous shooting events 
L. C. Smith Guns are always outstanding 
“hits’’—recording an imposing ‘list of 
wins. They point where you want them 
to point... they never shoot loose! A 
w ide choice of regular and featherweight 
models—also guns built to your order. 


L. C. Smith Field Grade 


This L. C. Smith, at the right, is one of 
our most popes models. It is the standby 
of thousands of hunters—a real knock- 
about gun that hits as hard and accu- 
rately as its more expensive brothers. It is 


a remarkable value at the very $43.20 


OSCE MICE OE... os:cssgss0eces 


THE FULTON 


A Hunter-made, reliable, box- 
frame model—strong and durable. 
Half-pistol grip, matted top rib, 
checkered stock, proof-tested bar- 
rels. The Fulton is a handsome 
gun, built for real service, and 


offered at a most popular $95 


ORIG 6 sah b's 264k sig are ae 


; FRE | Send today for beauti- 


* fully illustrated, full- 

“) color catalog. It’s free! Paste cou- 
pon—or write your request —on 
nny post card, if you wish. 
Hunter Arms Co., Inc., Dept. L98, 
Fulton, N.Y. (Western Repre- 
sentative: Paul S. Linforth, 420 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif.) 
































HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, INC. 


| DEPT. L98, FULTON, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Please send me your free catalog on Hunter-made Guns. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
City STATE 


HUNTER-MADE GUNS 


L.C. SMITH « HUNTER * FULTON 
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A Brand-New ldea in Skeet 




















OUTDOOR LIFE ANNOUNCES ITS UNIQUE NOVET (NOVICE-VETERAN) SKEET TOURNAMENT, 
WHICH BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1, AND IS OPEN TO OLD AND NEW SKEET SHOOTERS ANYWHERE 





The veteran instructs a beginner—an everyday occurrence on any skeet field 


What The Outdoor Life 


Novet Tournament Is 


| OUTDOOR LIFE Novet Skeet Tourna- 
ment is a series of three monthly two- 
man team shoots to be contested in Sep- 
tember, October, and November, this 
year. Each two-man team, which must 
remain the same throughout the tourna- 
ment, shall be composed of a veteran, 
or experienced skeet shooter, teamed with 
a novice. The novice member of the 
team shall be one who, regardless of pre- 
vious experience in other forms of tar- 


How To Enter The Novet 


Skeet Tournament 


FFICIAL entry blanks which will 

cover the entire tournament must 
first be obtained from the Skeet Depart- 
ment of oUTDOOR Lire, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Fill out the coupon on 
the opposite page and an entry blank 
will be mailed to you immediately. A 
prospective member of a Novet team 
may apply for an entry blank for his 
team individually or a club secretary 
may apply for as many as are needed to 
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get or field shooting with a shotgun, has 
never, up to participation in Event 1 of 
the ouTpooR LIFE Novet Skeet Tourna- 
ment, shot any part of a round of regu- 
lation skeet. There is no stipulation as 
to the age or sex of either member of 
the team. Both must be amateurs in the 
accepted sense of the word. No member 
of either the business or editorial staff 
of OUTDOOR LIFE shall be eligible to com- 
pete. 


cover the entries from his club. When 
a two-man Novet team is formed, the 
entry form must be filled out, detached, 
and returned to the Skeet Department 
of ouTpooR Lire. Although the tourna- 
ment begins September 1, entries may 
be made up to September 15. No entries 
received after that date will be accept- 
ed. There is no entry fee and shooters 
are not required to be otherwise regis- 
tered. 





Preliminary design for silver medals 
to be awdrded to the members of the 
winning teams in groups of |0 or more 








| 
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NOVET SKEET TOURNAMENT 
COMMITTEE 


William Harnden Foster, 
Andover, Mass., Chairman 
Fred P. Burns, Milton, Mass. 
Fitzhugh Catlett, Tulsa, Okla. 
Rod Cooper, Louisville, Ky. 
Capt. Edward C. Crossman, 
Brentwood Heights, Cal. 
Judge Oscar O. Efird, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Hugo Ehlenberg, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
R. W. Gaddis, Lincoln, Neb. 
J. Clifton Green, Centerville, Md. 
Col. E. B. Hochwalt, 
Edmonds, Wash. 
Roy S. Johnson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
James D. Long, Brimfield, Mass. 
Russell G. Merriman, 
Montpelier, Vt. 
A. G. Ormsbee, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Harold Siebens, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dave Sklar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. C. Russell, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Frank G. Traeger, 
Montclair, N. J. 
E. Field White, Hartford, Conn. 
Lawrence E. Williams, 
Washington, D. C. 
Ralph W. E. Winslow, 
Portland, Me. 
Ralph C. Wise, Wichita, Kan. 
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HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


as a friend of skeet to help the game and 
have a lot of fun at the same time. Read 
the terms of this novel tournament, and 
choose your partner for competition for 
the valuable prizes offered by OUTDOOR 
LIFE. There is no entry fee, and a souvenir 
will be given to every shooter who com- 


pletes the program. 
THE OUTDOOR 


HO LIFE NOVET 


SKEET TOURNAMENT WILL 
BE SHOT..... 


EVENT 1. 


At any time during the month of September, 1938, each 
two-man team that has been entered either individually or 
from a club shall, together and as members of the same 
squad, shoot 50 regulation skeet targets each, under the 
supervision of a capable referee, who must attest the re- 
turn form for Event |. In-all three Novet events, a two-man 
team may shoot alone or with a squad that is following the 
official rules of skeet in every way. Neither member of a 
two-man team shooting for an official score shall use a gun 
of larger bore than 12, use more than |!/g oz. of shot, or 
shot smaller than No. 9. The chief stipulation of Event | is 
that the novice member of the team shall not have shot any 
part of a regulation round of skeet prior to his appearance 
in Event |. The report of Event | shall be made on the 
proper form as soon as possible after the event is shot. 


EVENT 2. 


As soon as the returns for Event | have been sent in, both 
members of a Novet team may practice, either together or 
separately, as much as they choose in preparation for 
Event 2. In Event 2 each member of a team shall shoot 100 
targets under the same conditions as in Event |. This shoot- 
ing must be done in the month of October. The results of 
Event 2 shall be returned to the Skeet Department of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE as soon as possible after the event is shot. 


EVENT 3. 


In Event 3, each member of a team shall again shoot 100 
targets, under the same conditions as in Event 2, except 
that the shooting shall be done in the month of November, 
1938. The report of Event 3, which is the final one of the 
OUTDOOR LIFE Novet Skeet Tournament, must be mailed 
before December |, 1938. The three events of the tourna- 
ment need not be shot on the same grounds, but in each 
event the official rules and regulations of skeet must be ad- 
hered to and the return from each event must be signed by 
each member of the team and by the referee. No scores 
will be considered authentic without these signatures. 
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High Spots of the OUTDOOR LIFE 
NOVET (Novice-Veteran) 
SKEET TOURNAMENT 


1. Open to two-man teams, anywhere in the world, 
without entry fee. 


2. One member of each team must be a person who 
never previously has shot any part of a round of 
skeet. 


3. No stipulation as to age or sex of contestants. 
4. Both members of a team must be amateurs. 


5. Entry must be made on official form. Entries close 
September 15, 1938. 


6. All contestants must complete program of three 
events to be eligible for prizes. 


“a 


. Event 1 (50 targets a man) must be shot by . 
September 30, 1938, and report made on official form 
before October 1, 1938. 


8. Event 2 (100 targets a man) must be shot between 
October 1 and October 31, 1938, and report made on 
official form before November 1, 1938. 


9. Event 3 (100 targets a man) must be shot between 
November 1 and November 30, 1938, and report 
made on official form before December 1, 1938. 


10. Contestants must shoot all events as a team and in 
accordance with official rules of skeet. 


11. All shooting must be witnessed and scores attested 
by a competent referee. 


12. No contestant shall use a gun of larger bore than 
12, use more than 1% oz. of shot, or shot smaller 
than No. 9. 


13. Contestants may shoot the events at any skeet club 
or public shooting field, and need not shoot all 
events at the same grounds. ; 


14. Silver medals will be awarded to the members of 
the high-scoring team in each locality in which ten 
or more teams complete the tournament. 


15. Silver medals will be awarded to the members of 
the team showing the greatest improvement during 
the tournament in each locality in which ten or 
more teams complete the events. 


16. All ties shall be shot off in rounds of 25 targets. 


17. Special prizes of the value of $100, $50, and $25 will 
be awarded to the three club secretaries or shoot- 
ing-grounds managers at whose fields the largest 
number of teams shoot the entire program. 


18. Shooting-coat emblems will be presented to all con- 
testants who complete the tournament. 


19. In all matters concerning the compilation of sub- 
mitted scores, the distribution of prizes, and inter- 
pretation of the rules of the tournament, the deci- 
sion of the Skeet Department of ovuTDOOR LIFE shall 
be final. 
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Skeet Department, 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 
353 Fourth Ave., 


New York City. 

Kindly send me ........4.. entry blanks for the OUTDOOR LIFE Novet 
Skeet Tournament. 

Name 6. bah iimiadeisslekaglicbiesadaiatiilank beanie tiaemsaihn Mincieiaiiiaadaal 
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Rain could not dispel this Lordship crowd 


°* HOW THE WINNERS OF THE 
OUTDOOR LIFE NOVET SKEET 


TOURNAMENT WILL 


UTDOOR LIFE will donate four silver 

medals, especially designed and 

cast, to be distributed as prizes at 
the close of the tournament at every 
skeet club, association, or public shoot- 
ing grounds at which not less than ten 
(10) teams complete the tournament 
program. These teams may make their 
entries as individuals or they may be 
entered as a group by the club or skeet 
field. Clubs that are unable to obtain 
sufficient entries from their member- 
ship to qualify for prizes may invite non- 
members to participate, or they may 
combine with other clubs that have 
failed to fill their quota of contestants. 

Remember, however, that to qualify 
for prizes, the ten teams must be en- 
tered before September 15, and must 
complete all three events of the tourna- 
ment. 

To each member of the two-man team 
at each qualifying club or skeet field 
having the highest total in Events 2 and 
3, a silver medal will be awarded. 

Silver medals will also be awarded to 
the members of the team at each quali- 
fying club or skeet field who show the 
greatest percentage of improvement in 
Event 3 over Event 1. 

In cases where teams are tied for ei- 
ther set of prizes, the club management 
shall conduct a shoot-off in rounds of 
25 targets until the winners are deter- 
mined. 

All that is required of a club secretary 
in connection with the tournament is to 
see that at least ten teams are entered 
from his club and that the returns for 
the three events are sent in to the Skeet 
Department of oUTDOOR LIFE on or before 
the designated dates. 

OvutTpoorR LIFE also offers special prizes 
of the value of $100, $50, and $25 to the 
club secretaries whose clubs produce 
the largest number of Novet teams com- 
pleting the program of this tournament. 

To every shooter completing the three 
events of the tournament, OUTDOOR LIFE 
will present a shooting-coat emblem as 
a souvenir. 

You who are reading this undoubted- 
ly believe with me that skeet is the most 
fascinating game ever devised for the 
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BE DECIDED 


outdoor man or woman. Probably, too, 
you find it hard to understand, as I do, 
why there are not hundreds of skeet 
shooters for every one there is today. It 
was to provide the existing army of 
skeet enthusiasts with a new thrill, and 
to acquaint those who have never shot 
skeet with its abundant lure and charm, 
that ouTDOOR Lire devised the Novet Tour- 
nament. It flings open the door of op- 
portunity to veteran and novice alike. 
The conditions under which the tourna- 
ment will be shot were arranged with 
the idea of eliminating red tape and pro- 
viding fun and a chance to win for all. 

Don't be frightened away from enter- 
ing the tournament by the word “vet- 
eran” which we are using to describe 
the experienced member of a two-man 
team. It’s not too wild a flight of fancy 
to suggest that the greenhorn you may 
pick as a partner might be a future na- 
tional champion. I'll be a false prophet, 
indeed, if some persons who at this time 
hardly know a breech from a muzzle 
aren’t going to help their dazed and de- 
lighted partners to breeze home winners. 

You are probably going to shoot skeet 
through this fall anyway, so why not 
find a partner and enter the Novet 
Tournament? You have nothing to lose, 
and it will be lots of fun and valuable 
experience. Besides, you'll have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you've done 
something useful and constructive for 
skeet by helping inject some new blood 
into the game. 

So clip the coupon now and apply for 
entry blanks for yourself and your 
shooting pals.—Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Comments on Lordship 


F THIS department has more to say 

about what goes on at the Lordship 
shoot, otherwise known as the Great 
Eastern Skeet Championships, than it 
does about some of the other big and ex- 
cellent events in the country, there is a 
definite reason. The officers of the Rem- 
ington Gun Club, who have put on the 
Lordship shoot for 10 consecutive years, 
were about the first to see the possibili- 


ties of skeet as a big, competitive sport. 
Bear in mind, in this connection, that 
the first Great Eastern was staged at a 
time when skeet was generally regard- 
ed as a cow-pasture pastime, and the 
competitive angle had not developed be- 
yond a few inter-club matches. For the 
Remington Gun Club to launch out on 
an event of inter-sectional proportions, 
at the time it did, was a display of faith 
and foresight which later developments 
have fully justified and rewarded. 

Undertaking the first thing of its kind, 
the officers of the Remington Gun Club 
sought the advice and suggestions of 
the National Skeet Shooting Association 
and the N.S.S.A. in turn, watched Lord- 
ship as it became, and continued to be, 
the proving ground of competitive skeet. 
Practically everything in the way of 
skeet development and innovation, as 
applied to tournaments, was first tried 
out at the Lordship shoot. While other 
big events have contributed, Lordship 
still holds its place of first importance 
as the molding ground of the sport. 

There is no denying the fact that, of 
late, I, along with a good many others 
who are seriously interested in the fu- 
ture of skeet shooting, have felt misgiv- 
ings over the present situation. There 
has been the obvious laxity in adhering 
to the rules, especially the rule on gun 
position. There have been intermittent 
demands for money shooting. There has 
been the rather persistent cry for a 
drastic change in skeet-field layout, to- 
gether with a call for more difficult 
shooting problems. Then there has been 
the general lack of confidence in the 
ability of the administrative body to 
cope with any serious situation that 
these innovations might develop. 

But, during the three days of the 
tenth Lordship, these misgivings seemed 
to fade away in the face of another 
highly satisfactory and successful shoot. 
Due to ever-increasing efficiency on the 
part of the Remington-Peters ground 
crew, squads went down the eight-field 
line smoothly. Although there were a 
few more delays due to trap trouble 
than should have been necessary, there 
was hardly a hitch in carrying out the 
long, complicated program. Evidently, 
dry pointing is going a little out of style 
for, while this time-wasting habit is still 
in evidence, its vogue seems to be falling 
off. This perhaps accounts, in a meas- 
ure, for the fact that shooting ended at 
6:30 instead of 8 o'clock. 

Throughout the competition there wasa 
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commendable improvement in general 
gun-position over some of last year’s 
shoots, especially Detroit. I would like 
to think that some of the drumming I 
have done on the subject has borne 
fruit, but it may well be that even the 
more experienced shooters are just com- 
ing to realize that it is easier to break 
a skeet target from the so-called infor- 
mal field position than it is from the 
semi-trapshooter “freeze.” At least, I no- 
ticed only two out of nearly 250 whose 
gun positions were so definitely illegal 
as to warrant correction, and both these 
were of the creeping variety, which us- 
ually marks the offenders as being ab- 
solutely unconscious of violations. 

This again brings up the matter of 
refereeing which I will pass lightly 
over because, in this skeet-wise crowd, 
there was little for the referees to do 
but call “dead” and “lost.” The two oc- 
casions on which it was necessary to 
render decisions that might have had a 
bearing on important issues again 
proved, to my mind, the importance of 
a protest committee at any big shoot. 
The first of these decisions was rendered 
in an admirably fearless way, but, since 
it involved the behavior of a pump gun, 
even the most astute referee could not 
have told for a certainty whether the 
gun or the shooter was at fault. 

Without much question, the referee 
was right in this case, but an instanta- 
neous decision on this tricky point 
might be either wrong or right. Only 
expert mechanical investigation could 
ferret out the right answer. The other 
decision, at which several eyebrows 
were raised, hung on the old bugbear 
—interference. It still seems to me that 
the conference of several men on evi- 
dence of this kind would be more likely 
to produce justice than the snap judg- 
ment of one man. 


UT of nearly 250 all-bore shooters 

representing the cream of Eastern 
skeet talent, not one broke 100 targets 
straight, and there was a goodly smat- 
tering of 80’s on the fine, new Lordship 
score board. Thus Lordship, this year, 
was not just the place to propound a 
radical skeet-field change to make the 
sport more difficult. When the subject 
was mentioned, the usual answer was, 
“Here’s the biggest shoot ever. Why 
doctor the healthy?” 

Fortunately what may have been the 
low ebb of skeet administration came 
at a time when there were no vital is- 
sues at stake. Right now, with several 
able outside men included in the old 
circle, there seems to be a more hope- 
ful general feeling, with less thought 
given to the capacity of the older mem- 
bers, and more faith placed in the new. 
The Lordship crowd, secure on a splen- 
didly run field, did not waste any time 
worrying about things behind the 
scenes. It was there for a good time, and 
had it. 

On Saturday, the second day of Lord- 
ship, three young women had come out 
of the record-breaking women’s event 
tied with sterling scores of 95 each, a 
really wonderful performance. Late in 
the afternoon, they were called for a 
shoot-off on the picturesque but tricky 
No. 7 field. Around the circle were gath- 
ered several hundred eager spectators, 
among whom could be found persons 
high up in the business and social world 
and persons from ordinary walks of life, 
but all with the true sportsmen’s spirit 
and admiration for a demonstration of 
skeet skill. 

There was hardly a sound save tense 
yips for the targets, the crack of the 
guns, and the little line of surf on the 
rock. Each (Continued on page 82) 
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Write for free 40-page catalog that 

tells how to select a binocular, 
describes eleven B & L models, $66 
to $132. Bausch & Lomb, 711 Lomb 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 





































RE-LOADING 


Our new Catalog-Hand Book tells about fascination of making your own 
ammunition. Gives complete information (illustrated) on everything 
PACIFIC pertaining to guns. Send 20¢ for copy. The 20c partially covers cost of 

publishing and mailing—the 20c will be refunded on your first order. 
ORDER DIRECT OR ee Canada requests send 25c. Circular on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 


THROUGH DEALER PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 357 Hayes St., San Francisco 















6x-8x 
SUNIOR TARGETSPOT....for Hunting & Target Shooting 





| This worthy successor to the Lyman 5A and spot. Instant range and eye adjustment. 3 point 
Winchester A5 scopes has gained a reputation suspension rear mount with % min. clicks. Pol- 
| for outstanding value. It offers exceptionally aroid tested lenses. Both 6x and 8x give wonder- 


| brilliant B. & L. optics possessing great lumi 





ful results. Either scope, complete with mounts, 
nosity. In design and construction it is similar to metal lens caps, rubber eye piece, bases, taps, 
| the higher powered Targetspot and Super-Target- drill, $45.00 f.o.b. factory. Write for free folder. 


‘THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


























Exceptional perform- 
> ance— beautiful finish—a 
Hammerless Double Gun designed 
for modern sportsmen. Lightnin 
locks — easy cocking — han 
checkered walnut stock and forend 
— blued finish frame — plain and 
automatic ejector — proof tested. 


/ An accurate, hard-hitter, iced 
{ from $32. Write for Booklet A52 of 
| 9’, complete line Single and Double 


Shotguns, Skeet-ers, Revolvers. 


Pg (WD WY 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS i om Aon & te’ '2ek oe) 


New York, 85 Chambers St 
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43 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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Your Own 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 











lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. 
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This ia a reduction of large plans 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity— brand 
NEW—just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents este e 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 98 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS." I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
few cents postage when the book arrives. If dis- 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money if I send 
the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay 
now send $2.00 with order.) 





—- 30-4 — 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE , ple 
*Ordere from outside United States must be accompanied by $2. 
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Comments On Lordship 


(Continued from page 81) 


shooter was faultless in demeanor, 
their gun positions correct. And, when 
it was over, with a 25 and 24 and a 23, a 
wave of applause went up that ex- 
pressed an admiration that words could 
not enlarge upon. 

If you could have seen that picture, 
you would be seeing the spirit of skeet 
at its best. What place is there in it for 
money shooting, the beating of rules, 
the chiseling of a few targets? If the 
younger brothers of Lordship, even 
though they grow bigger, can absorb 
the Lordship code, then all will be well 
with skeet.—W. H. F. 


How to Kill a Club 


HAVE in mind a skeet club that, a 

few years ago, was well-Known and 
prosperous. It used to be open six days 
a week and had good crowds. I do not 
hear much of it any more, and there is 
a reason. 

The manager of this field is one of the 
most friendly chaps on earth, but, un- 
fortunately, it became his habit to greet 
his shooters in various stages of inebri- 
ation. Thus encouraged, other devotees 
of the flowing bowl made an afternoon 
of skeet an excuse for an old-fashioned 
booze party. During the last round of 
skeet that I ever shot on the field, and 
perhaps ever will, one member of an- 
other squad, armed with a broom, was 
chasing another play boy up the flag- 
pole, while a third sat out behind the 
low-trap house and shot at swallows. 

Two of the fine things about skeet 


have always been the informality and 
the good fellowship. May these things 
survive, and, if the latter calls for a nip 
back at the car after the shoot is over, 
it is no one’s business. But drunks, 
brandishing loaded shotguns, have no 
place anywhere on this earth, and, when 
it comes to a skeet field where most 
persons prefer to do their shooting 
without a sideshow and who also prefer 
to go home with their hides intact, any- 
body who shows any sign of alcoholic 
unsteadiness should be sent from the 
grounds without further ado. No skeet 
field, depending on public patronage, 
can long endure unless this is done, and, 
when you see a skeet club turning into 
a liquor joint, even in a mild way, you 
had better sell what stock you may have 
in it. It isn’t long for this world. 

Another fatal disease to which a skeet 
club is more or less susceptible is poker- 
itis. Several clubs that were up-and-com- 
ing skeet organizations have become so 
badly infected with the poker bug that 
they have lost alot of membership among 
men who do not care to wait for a pot 
to be won before a shooting squad can 
be made up. Preference for poker is a 
personal matter. But its effect on the 
future of a skeet club is eventually the 
same, when carried to anything like ex- 
cess. 

Skeet is not a game for goody-goodies 
only. It has, however, appealed to and 
been adopted by a group of pretty sub- 
stantial persons who will not shoot at 
clubs where there is a dangerous or dis- 
tasteful element.—W. H. F. 


Fit Shot to the Bird 


HILE game birds may be, and have 

been, killed with most of the differ- 
ent sizes of shot on the market, the fact 
remains that there is a correct size for 
each species. Shooting any size you hap- 
pen to have is poor judgment, for what 
is effective for one species, may be 
worthless for another, and using it is 
just a waste of time. 

More of the birds hit will be killed 
outright when the hunter uses the size 
of shot suited to the particular game he 
is after. Crippled or missed birds are 
the inevitable result of using any old 
size shot which might be available at 
that particular occasion. Sportsmen 
shy at out-of-range shots. 

If the shot is too large, birds often are 
missed on a true hold, due to the 
sketchiness of the pattern. When too 
small a size is used, the bird may, at 
short range, be so badly torn that it is 
unfit to eat. At longer range, it may be 
wounded and escape if hit by the small 
pellets. Small shot lose their killing ve- 
locity before the pattern fails. Many 
times birds are hit with the smaller pel- 
lets at long range, and escape to a lin- 
gering death, or fall easy victims to 
hawks and owls, or other predators of 
the fields and forests. 

Game birds such as quail, dove, snipe, 
rail, plover, and woodcock, as a general 
rule, are not difficult to kill because they 
get up close to the gun, except under 
very unusual conditions. No. 7% or No. 
8 shot will be found perfect for these 
birds. 

Grouse, a larger and stronger bird, 
require No. 7 shot, as they are harder 
to kill, and often rise farther away. 


Pheasants and prairie chickens usu- | 


ally are taken at much longer ranges 
than other upland game, so a heavier 
size, such as No. 6, is needed to get ve- 
locity enough to reach out and kill on 
the long shots that are often taken when 
hunting these birds. This size of shot 
also is very effective when used to shoot 
such pests as crows, hawks, and so on. 

Small ducks, such as teal, when fired 
at over decoys, or at medium ranges, 
can be killed easily with No. 7 shot. It 
has sufficient velocity to kill both large 
and small ducks up to 45 yd. 

For shooting crippled diving ducks, 
which just show their heads on coming 
to the surface, No. 7 shot is unequaled. 

Large ducks, such as mallards, pin- 
tails, baldpates, and others, when taken 


over decoys, or at ranges not exceeding 


50 yd., can be killed easily with No. 6’s. 


When shooting at ducks on a pass, or 


point, where shots often are taken at 60 | 


yd., No. 5 should be the smallest size 
used. It will kill easily at 60 yd., but it 
should be remembered that every time 
the range is increased 10 yd., the shot 
should be increased one size. 

Geese should be hunted with either 
No. 2, or No. 3, shot, depending on which 
size the gun handles best. Many hunters 
prefer BB shot, but this is a mistake. 
Often a goose is missed completely on a 
true hold, due to the thin pattern of BB. 
A load of No. 2 would have patterned 
dense enough to insure a hit. The killing 
velocity of No. 2 is enough to reach 90 
yd., and, as patterns fail in big shot 
sizes before the velocity, I can see no 
argument in favor of shooting a load of 
BB.—Gerard Kohlman. 
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Grand Canyon Bucks 


(Continued from page 35) 


deer running through the timber. When 
they disappeared my wife said that the 
last one was a buck and I thought she 
meant the big one. From the way they 
were headed I knew they would cross 
an opening in the timber about 250 
yards from where I sat, ready. One by 
one they dashed through the field of 
my ‘scope. The first two were does. 
So was the next. My finger itched on 
the trigger. Then the last came out. 
It was a confusing experience. 

I pulled the trigger just as my brain 
registered that I didn’t want that buck. 
He was a four-pointer, but a small one. 
I probably would have missed him, 
even if he had been wearing a rack 
like a rocking chair, but I did miss. I 
was glad. Afterward, Jimmy told me 
that the good buck had only been in 
sight a fraction of a second and that 
he had left the others to go his own 
way. 

At 4 o’clock we reached the corral. 
We had ridden almost forty miles over 
rough country, and we were tired. But 
there we were in the big-buck country 
at last—a wide, beautiful plateau cov- 
ered with tall, yellow pines, with 
spruce, fir, and aspen thick in the can- 
yons. There the big fellows would stay 
until the snows fell. 


HE next morning we were back at 

the corral and ready to start before 
daylight. The fall had been mild, but 
even “mild” weather is pretty nippy 
in late October, a mile and a half 
above sea level. That first couple of 
miles, before -the sun came over the 
edge of the mesa to melt the hoar frost 
on the ground, we shook and shivered. 

We saw but few deer that second 
day, as the cold and the approaching 
winter had driven the does and fawns 
lower, though snow was yet to fall. 
When we'd strike a good-looking can- 
yon I'd hunt on foot, as the country 
was so thick that a couple of bounds 
would take a buck out of sight. Once 
I saw a fair buck lying down on the 
top of a ridge between two shallow 
canyons. He was completely uncon- 
scious of my presence. He looked lazily 
about, wiggled his big ears, got up to 
browse for a minute, and then lay down 
again. I left without disturbing him, 
bent on getting a larger one. 

Around 10 o’clock we were riding 
along a ridge when I heard a buck 
snort in the spruce to my left. Then I 
heard the thump of running feet and 
the crash of brush. None of us saw 
him, but his tracks told me he was a 
big fellow. Cautiously we followed, 
working upwind, circling to head him 
off. Eventually we lost his track on a 
rocky ridge and gave up. But we knew 
we had hit pay dirt at last and that 
the day would bring us shots at the 
big buck we wanted. 

The end of the hunt came far quick- 
er than I had expected. We were on 
our horses and had circled wide in a 
vague hope of cutting the track of the 
buck that got away, when I heard my 
wife say, “There’s a great big buck, 
right over there in the timber. Want 
him?” 

I looked and there he was, a bit less 
than 200 yards away, standing. He was 
motionless, frozen, looking for all the 
world like the story-book buck the tyro 
so hopefully dreams about but which 


the old hunter seldom sees. A little patch 
of sunshine filtering through tall pines 
made his great antlers gleam, and shone 
on the gray-brown of his fall coat. His 
head was a good one, but how good only 
the tape measure would show. 

It was almost a shame to shoot that 
beautiful buck. He didn’t have a 
chance in the world. My 7 mm. came 
out of the saddle boot, and the picket 
of the 4X ’scope came to rest against 
his shoulder. He went down at the 
crack of the rifle, kicked feebly for a 
moment, and lay still. 

Then we found out why the buck had 
acted so foolishly. He had been bed- 
ded down to get warm in that spot of 
sun. Hearing us, he had jumped up, 
and he _ stood there confused, still 
numb with sleep. 

He was a big buck, one of the eight 
or ten really good ones that had been 
taken so far that season. He had a 
symmetrical four-point head with a 
main beam of twenty-seven inches. 

We photographed him, dressed him 
out, and loaded him on Jimmy’s horse. 
When we reached the Fredonia-Grand 
Canyon road we took him off and sent 
Jimmy back to the corral with the 
horses to get the car. We had been 
hunting in a wilderness, but now we 
sat by a road where cars full of tour- 
ists from every state in the union 
streamed by. Some stopped and ad- 
mired the big fellow. Others said it 
was a shame—little knowing that the 
deer of the Kaibab must be taken out 
to conserve the food supply. 

Back at Moquitch, we butchered both 
bucks, skinned out the heads and stowed 
them away. It was an interesting hunt, 
but an easy one, and we had fired but 
three shots between us. 


HE Kaibab deer are wild deer. They 

are never fed, never pampered; but 
they are watched and surveyed and the 
hunting is rigidly supervised. Every 
year the forest service makes esti- 
mates of the increase, the losses from 
various causes, the condition of the 
range. The deer taken by sportsmen 
are weighed, examined for health and 
for disease, and the percentage of bucks 
to does is recorded. The herd is a crop 
and it is treated like one—something 
which will have to happen eventually 
all over the United States. 

All sportsmen who come to the Kai- 
bab must check in at one of four camps. 
There they may rent wall tents, horses, 
or guides; or they may pitch their own 
tents and hunt on foot, as they see fit. 
But when they get their deer they must 
check it in with the forest and game of- 
ficials, have the meat sealed, and surren- 
der the deer tags on their licenses. Our 
grandchildren, no matter where they 
hunt, will probably hunt under similar 
conditions, and, furthermore, they will 
probably have more game to shoot at 
than we do. 

The Kaibab is a grand place and comes 
close to being a deer-hunter’s paradise. 
If you’re looking for big heads, the Kai- 
bab has them. If you want scenery, it 
has it second to none. If you simply 
want venison, it’s there. 

Some time when your vacation comes 
late, combine a trip to the north rim of 
the Grand Canyon with a Kaibab hunt. 
If you do, you'll have an experience 
you'll never forget. , 
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“HAPPY HUNTING COATS” 
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GP COMFORT 


@ In fair weather a 
smart looking 
“happy hunting” 
coat.A storm blows 
up...collaris raised 
...ZIP! PULL!...out 
comes the Hidden 
Hood (sewed to 
coat)...ZIP! and the 
comfort of an Eski- 
mo parka is yours. 
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PROTECTION 


A HIT in ‘34...a WOW in‘38! 
Rubberized reinforcements right 
in the spots that get the most pun- 
ishment...that’'s what make Red 
Head Coats, Breeches and new 
Zouave Pants **bone-dry”’... yet al- 
lows for plenty of ventilation. 


FREE BOOK-—tells about 
other Red Head “‘hits”’ includ- 
ing the new “plus - strength, 
minus-weight’‘ SQUALTEX Hunt- 
ing Clothes. Send for a copy. 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 


921 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago 
Red Head for *‘Happy Hunting”’ 
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The Right Way to Build Fires 


healthy, and happy life in camp. It 

provides heat for cooking and 

warmth, and supplies cheer and com- 
fort after the evening meal. Fire mak- 
ing, therefore, is an important phase of 
woodcraft. Woodsmen are rightfully 
judged by their ability to build and 
maintain a fire under adverse circum- 
stances. Fires can be started under 
seemingly impossible conditions, if the 
camper knows where to find essential 
materials and how to use them. 

First, make sure you have an ample 
supply of dry matches. Every camper 
should carry a filled, waterproof match 
box in the pocket of a garment he will 
always wear. The main supply should 
be stored in a tight container, such as a 
friction-top tin or a fruit jar, sealed with 
a new rubber. Wise campers break up 
the match supply in several parcels, and 
store these in different pieces of bag- 
gage for added safety. 

There are several methods of making 
individual matches waterproof and to 
insure and hasten the quick ignition of 
fuel. Match heads and part of the stems 
can be dipped in melted paraffin, collo- 
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= is a necessity for a comfortable, 
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Shotgun shells, or rifle cartridges, used as 
shown, will start fires without matches 


dion, finger-nail polish, or model-airplane 
cement. These liquids make the match 
impervious to moisture, and, being in- 
flammable, increase the size and strength 
of its flame. Even when treated in this 
manner, matches should be stored in 
water-tight containers, for, unless the 
entire length of the stick is coated, mois- 
ture might seep through it finally to 
penetrate the head. 

In a mishap, the entire supply of 
matches may be lost. In such an event, 
two ways of lighting a fire are practi- 
cable. If you carry a shotgun, rifle, or 
pistol, it is easy to obtain fire from a 
shell or cartridge. If you have a car- 
tridge, first remove the bullet. This is 
easy if it is a rim-fire cartridge, as the 
ball usually can be pried out with the 
fingers. Center-fire loads offer more 
trouble, and you may have to cut the 
bullet off at the end of the jacket, and 
pry out the base with your knife. If 
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this fails, split the shell neck carefully 
with your ax. If you use a shotgun shell, 
cut off the case level with the top powder 
wad, then pry out the wads with your 
knife. 

Next pour out most of the powder. 
Leave only a little less powder than 
is normally loaded into a .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge. Collect some dry tin- 
der that will burn readily, and catch 
and hold a spark. A piece of dry, cot- 
ton cloth is good. Don’t use wool. 
Wad the rag, and pack it firmly in 
the shell on top of the remaining 
powder. 

Now collect some fine kindling. 
Sprinkle the discarded powder over 
it. Load the shell in the gun, point 
the muzzle skyward, and fire. The 
wad of cloth shoots up several feet 
and falls to the ground smoldering. 
Blow it gently, and place it on the 
dry kindling. In a minute, you'll have 
fire. Remember a full charge of pow- 
der probably would blow the rag out 
of sight and reach. 

The other recommended method of 
making a fire without matches is to use 
a flint and steel. The back of your knife 
will serve for the steel, or you can use 
a short piece of file. The stone can be 
regular flint or sandstone. 

Again a piece of cotton cloth makes 
the best tinder. Set fire to a bit of cloth 
or canvas, then smother both the blaze 
and the glow which follows. Keep this 
charred fabric in a dry place, and han- 
dle it as little as possible. A piece 1 in. 
sq. is sufficient to start a fire. In addi- 
tion, provide some dry, fine-shredded 
kindling. Lay your charred cloth on top 
of the kindling, hold the stone above it, 
and strike the stone a sharp downward 
blow with the steel so that the steel 
rasps over the rough surface of the 
stone. Sparks will fall on the cloth, and, 
when one hot enough to catch falls, the 
cloth smolders. Blow 
gently, and, when it 
flames, cover with a 
little kindling or tin- 
der. 

To build a fire more 
quickly in wet weath- 
er, Many campers 
carry some kind of 
quick-ignition tinder. 
Old camera films are 
good, or sawdust that 
has been saturated 
with kerosene. You 
can carry the latter 
in a tin box, but be 
sure the box lid is 
tight to prevent the 
mixture from con- 
taminating food with which it may be 
packed. A short piece of candle is an 
excellent fire starter. Let it burn under 
your kindling until the wood catches. A 


piece of paraffin can be shaved and 
mixed with the finely cut wood. An- 
other popular fire starter is made by 
rolling newspapers into a tight cylinder 
1% in. thick. Paste the last edge tight 
and cut the cylinder in 2-in. lengths, 
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In wet weather, lay fires on a gridiron 
of sticks, using a coat as rain shelter 


If you prepare charred-cloth tinder, you can 
always make a fire with flint and knife blade 


then boil 20 minutes in paraffin. The pa- 
per absorbs enough wax to burn for 
many minutes. 

Lacking any of these fire starters, you 
.can light three or four matches together. 
Their combined heat and flame often 
will last long enough to dry and ignite 
slightly damp kindling or shaved sticks. 
This stunt also is effective in a strong 
wind, which would extinguish the blaze 
of a single match. 

Seldom is any forest so completely 
soaked with rain that it won’t contain 
kindling or fuel dry enough to start a 
fire. Certain inner barks are always dry 
and quite inflammable. Dead, standing 
timber is often sound and dry inside. 
Lightning-killed trees, windfalls that do 
not lie directly on the ground, but are 
held up by stubs of branches, should be 
examined. Large, dead limbs on live 
trees often will have 
sound, burnable 
cores. Split or hew 
away the soft, soaked 
outside of these 
woods. An almost un- 
failing source of dry 
fuel is the small, dead 
limbs on the lower 
trunks of many for- 
est trees, especially 
evergreens. Averag- 
ing 1 in. thick, these 
limbs are easily gath- 
ered. The dry stubs 
growing around the 
butts of spruces also 
are good. Shave off 
the wet exterior or 
split these branches to obtain the dry 
centers. Look also for dry fuel under 
overhanging banks, in small caves, and 
on the under side of leaning logs and 
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trees. A hollow trunk usually shelters 
dry material inside. 


Birch bark is a popular tinder in the | 


North. In the South, pine knots and 
palmetto fans are used. In the West, 
cedar roots usually blaze fiercely, as do 
the dry spines of many species of cactus. 
Cedar wood often will be dry inside even 
if it has lain for some time on the 
ground. 

Usually the camper must be content 
with such wood as he finds at his camp- 
ing site. However, when a choice is pos- 
sible, remember that hard woods burn 
best. They burn into coals instead of 
ashes, a failing of soft timbers, and fur- 
nish a steadier, longer-lived heat for 
cooking and warmth. Wood growing on 
high, dry land usually is better fuel than 
that found along river banks and in low, 
wet places. River driftwood usually is 
poor, but much of the driftwood from 
the ocean burns readily. Hickory and 
white ash lead the hard woods in fuel 
value. Maple and the oaks—live, red, 
and white—are next best. Hemlock bark 
is good, since it burns down to coals that 
are fine for cooking. Black birch, locust, 
beech, and wild cherry are next in order. 


HERE is more heat in some green 

wood than in rotting, soggy, seasoned 
fuel. The best of the green fuels are 
hickory, ash, and maple. Green timber 
of any variety burns best in autumn and 
winter. Woods to avoid when possible 
are those that “spit” and pop, sending 
out sparks and live coals toward your 
tent and bed. Among such fuels are ar- 
bor vite, box elder, white and red cedar, 
sassafras, tamarack, and spruce. Most 
of the soft pines also have this fault. 
Even maple, white oak, beech, and hick- 
ory should be watched for shooting coals 
when they are laid on the fire. 

Any camper can start a fire in fine 
weather. In the rain or in woods that 
are thoroughly soaked, the job is not so 
easy. First gather a supply of kindling 
and wood, both as dry as you can locate. 
Don’t expose this dry stuff to the rain 
before you ignite it. Cover the kindling 
with your coat, pack, or some water- 
proof article. If the ground is wet or 
even damp, lay down some bark, sticks, 
or stones to hold the fire above ground. 
Otherwise the steam that will arise from 
the earth as it heats will dampen and 
choke the fire. 

Once a fire is burning vigorously, few 
rains are heavy enough to extinguish it. 
But, in the early stage, it takes very lit- 
tle moisture to wreck your efforts. Shel- 
ter the first feeble blaze under your coat, 
hat, or tarp. Two slanting sticks shoved 
through the coat’s sleeves, make the coat 
into a sort of tent that will ward off 
rain. Remove the shelter as soon as the 
fire is hot enough to dry its fuel as it 
burns. 

A fire needs air, and, on heavy, wet 
days, when there is little draft, it will 
die unless given extra attention. The 
same is true when your camp is sur- 
rounded by dense timber. You will have 
your fire going sooner if you light it on 
a slight elevation. A pile of flat stones, 
a layer of thick sticks, or a 6-in. mound 
of dirt or sand increases the draft and 
accelerates combustion. Be sure this 
foundation is safe to leave when you fin- 
ish with the fire. A foundation of sticks, 
or a mound of earth, if it contains for- 
est mold which might burst out into 
flame several hours after you go, must 
be carefully extinguished. 

To lessen the smoke nuisance as much 
as possible, arrange your fire according 
to the prevailing wind, so that the smoke 
is blown away from you. A good fire to 
warm a tent—one that requires a mini- 
mum of fuel, (Continued on page 86) 
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... Unanimous Choice 
of Men Who Know 


Button yourself into a Pendleton and know the 
thrill of wearing the finest wool shirt that master 
craftsmen know how to make! It fits perfectly. 
It looks right. And the luxurious Pendleton 
fabric has a “‘feel’’ that can't be duplicated. It’s 
better than a sweater for protection against wind 
and cold. Made from choice, long-fibred virgin 
fleece—specially selected. Follow the lead of 
sports champions—and get the habit of wearing 
Pendleton Shirts. Select several at your favorite 
men's, sports, or department store. $5 to $10. 






Famous Sun Valley Guides are 
Unanimous for Pendleton Shirts 


You are safe in following the 
judgment of these great guides. 
Taylor Williams, Art Wood, 
John Baumann and Ray Mark 
have adopted ‘‘Pendletons"’ as 
their official shirt. 

PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD-OR WRITE 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, Portland, Ore. oLs 


DF NDI t Please send FREE illustrated shirt catalog, swatches. 
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ae te $158 month first year regular. Railway Mai! Clerks—Car- 
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_Dept. 2, Middletown, N.Y. 
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A BASS 


Mosquitoes, black flies, bees, gnats, wasps, 60) 

hornets and other insects hate No- 4 - QUAIL HUNTER ; 

so much they cannot bite. Sportsmen are Enjoy the comfort of { 
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delighted with this new-found protection. 
Pleasant to use. White greaseless cream. 
Nothing like it ever on the market before. 
Send 50¢ a tube for No-Bite and if you | 
don’t shout its praises and order more, 
we'll instantly hand back your money. 
Dept. 7, Phillips & Benjamin Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Indian slippers, Lace 
your feet in &enuine 
moccasin boots. No 
crackling, curling in- 
nersole. No humpy 
pumpy cork and- glue 
filler. The Bass Quail 
unter is good for 
mile after mile of 
snug comfort. Made 
of top- “quality mate- 
Tials, with famous 
ney workmanship, 
one by Outfitters 
Tom Coast to coast. 


FREE; Send for 48. 
































The air mattress with the famous 
double-tufted cells. Take it with 
you and be comfortable anywhere 
— on ground or floor, cot or bed. 
Gives full resilience withoug that 
trembling wobble. No springs 
needed. Tough, light, waterproof, 
sanitary, easy to inflate. Moder- 
ately priced. Lasts for years, 
Thousands used in homes, camps, 
trailers, etc. We also make cushions for autos, boats, 

chairs, etc. Write for FREE booklet today. 
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K & W Rubber Corp., Dept. OL-98, Delaware, Ohio | 





every Purpose, 


G. H. BASS & Co. 
53 Main Street 
Wilton, Me. 



























e Trail Queries e 


Homemade Sleeping Bag 


Question: I have quite a lot of chicken 
feathers, scme goose feathers, and have a great 
quantity of kapok. Can you tell me the amount 
of stuffing needed to make a warm sleeping bag? 
—W. V. T., Can. 


Answer: Of the materials you name for 
making a sleeping bag, the goose feathers are 
absolutely the best. Commercial bags are in- 
sulated with down of waterfowl and, in these, 
about 4% to 5 lb. of the down is used to make 
a very warm bag. However, since goose feath- 
ers will probably be coarser, with more of their 
weight represented by the quills, I suggest you 
use approximately 6 lb. of goose feathers in 
making your bag. Then, should additional 
warmth be needed, you can use a blanket insert 
of pure wool. 

If you use chicken feathers, sort them care- 
fully and do not put in any that are coarse or 
stiff. In this case I think you should use ap- 
proximately 7 lb. of feathers. If kapok is em- 
ployed and you will use the bag in quite cold 
weather, you will have to use around 7% to 8 
lb. of this material.—M. H. D. 


Three Men in a Canoe 


Question: Three of us plan a canoe trip 
from South Bay, at the southern end of Lake 
Champlain, to Saint John, Canada, and I would 
like to know just what equipment and food I 
should take with me. We will leave during July 
or August.—A. H. B., New York. 


Answer: An explorer’s model, 8x8-ft. ground 
size, is the smallest tent I recommend for a 
party of three. Such a tent in light fabric will 
weigh 13 to 14 lb., without poles or stakes. The 
ideal bed for canoeists is a moderate-weight 
sleeping bag and a three-quarter length air mat- 
tress for each man. The bag need not weigh 
more than 10 to 12 Ib., and the air pad will 
weigh about 4 lb. Some canoeists carry sepa- 
rate blankets, two for each man, and spread them 
over browse beds made of fir or spruce boughs. 
There should be a head net for each man. 

A three-man, nested, aluminum cooking kit is 
the best for preparing meals. Take cutlery, a 
cup and plate for each man. A reflector oven is 
useful if you have room for it in the canoe. 

I suggest lightweight underwear, light woolen 
shirts, and stout cotton pants. Wear a fish- 
erman’s canvas hat, 8-in. moccasin shoes, and 
light woolen socks, wool being especially de- 
sirable if you are soaked from rain or wading. 
Each man should have a light slicker or rain 
coat. A folding canvas washbasin and water 
pail should be included. A good flash light with 
fresh batteries, or a carbide lantern, or even 
candles, should be supplied. 

Your tent, of course, will have mosquito- 
proof curtains. In addition to the tent, carry a 
tarp about 8x10-ft. in size, which is pitched 
above and in front of the tent door to provide 
a shelter for work. The tarp can be used to 
cover the outfit when it is packed in the canoe. 
Each man should carry a knife. The outfit 
should have one fair-sized ax, with 24 to 26-in. 
handle, a sheath to protect its edge, and a pocket 
sharpening stone to keep ax and knives sharp. 

Pack food in small, waterproof bags, which in 
turn slide down inside a 24-in. waterproof duffel 
bag. You will need maps of your route and 
surrounding country, and a pair of compasses. 
—M. H. D. 


Mounting Fish Heads 


Question: I have heard many ways of pre- 
paring fish heads, but, unless I bring my fish 
heads packed in ice, the beauty of the trophy is 
ruined. Have you any suggestions?—W. C. G., 
Iii. 


Answer: When ice is lacking, the following 
is the best method I know of to bring back fish 
heads in good condition for mounting: Do not 
salt the head, but rub it well with borax. Then 
wet a cloth in a weak solution of carbolic acid 
and wrap about the head. A druggist will make 
this solution, using 1 teaspoon of acid to a pint 
of water. This method is not so good as the 
liberal use of ice, regular or dry, but it is better 
than letting the head dry out with or without 
salt.—M. H. D. 
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The Right Way to Build Fires 


(Continued from page 85) 


yet supplies plenty of light and heat for 
the interval between dinner and sleep— 
is made by laying down a small log par- 
allel to the tent front. Lay smaller sticks 
against the log, and fire them. Keep all 
the pieces of fuel parallel, don’t cross 
any of the sticks, and less smoke will 
drift into the tent and into your eyes. 

In high wind, build a fire at the in- 
tersection of two small right-angle 
trenches, 8 in. wide, 12 in. deep, and 
about 4 ft. long. This fire draws well and 
won't endanger the surrounding timber 
by spreading or by shooting sparks into 
it. If the ground is firm, permitting 
straight, solid trench walls, you can set 
your cooking utensils directly on it at 
the intersection, or lay a stone at each 
corner to hold your skillet or pot. If 
the wind is very strong, the safest place 
for your fire is in a round hole 20 in. 
deep. Under such conditions, build only 
a small blaze, and watch it closely. 

When a fire is laid in a hole or inside 
some inclosure that breaks the wind, 
start the blaze on the lee, or the Side 
away from the wind. Then it will suck 
back into the fuel, as fires usually do 
under these conditions. On the other 
hand, if the fire is being started on top 
of the ground and exposed to the wind, 
light it on the windward side so the wind 
will drive the flames and heat before it 
into the wood. 

There is little danger of a camp fire’s 
getting out of control and destroying 
timber if sensible precautions and care 
are used in building and feeding it. First, 
start the fire on bare ground containing 
no combustible roots, humus, leaves, or 
grass which might let the fire spread, or 


which might hold fire to break out after 
you leave the site. 

Have the fireplace clear of down-hang- 
ing limbs. Scrape leaves and twigs away, 
making a bare space at least 3 ft. wide 
all around the fire. Never build under 
or against a log or trees unless you are 
positive you can keep such a fire in 
proper bounds.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Premixed Camp Bread 


S IT is almost impossible to mix the 
A dry ingredients of camp bread and 
biscuits thoroughly without a flour 
sifter, a device seldom found in camp, 
some cooks open the mouth of the flour 
sack, punch a depression in the flour 
with their fist, pour in the liquid, and 
mix the ball of dough right in the sack. 
A better plan is to mix the dry in- 
gredients for bread,.biscuit, and flap- 
jacks at home, sifting them together 
four or five times to mix evenly. In 
planning this self-rising flour, to which 
you only need add water or milk to 
make dough or batter, allow 1 cup of 
flour a man for each meal. 

For regular camp bread and biscuits 
use these proportions: 1 cup of flour, 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and 
¥% teaspoonful of salt. All measurements 
are level. More baking powder is used 
in premixed flour because there is a 
chance of its losing some if its strength 
on long trips, and in damp weather. The 
mixture should be packed in a water- 
proof bag, and I do not advise mixing 
more than a four-week supply in ad- 
vance.—M. H. D. 


The False Lure of Far-Away Fish 


(Continued from page 87) 


few casts which netted nothing, we 
clambered back from the creek a short 
distance, seated ourselves on a log, and 
compared our fish. They were almost 
identical, plump and brilliantly colored 
with bright, purple parr marks, promi- 
nent, black spots, and exceptionally large 
eyes. They looked slightly like young 
rainbows, but were even more brilliantly 
marked. From directly above, they ap- 
peared to be almost black, but their 
bellies were clear white, and their fins 
were of a faint purplish tinge, edged 
with white. 

Locally, these fish are called “brook 
trout” as they are found in small 
streams, but they are spotted and have 
no vermiculations and cannot be charr. 
The absence of tell-tale orange spots on 
their throats precludes their being cut- 
throats. They were small, seeming to 
mature at a length of from sixteen to 
eighteen inches (the largest we caught 
was barely more than fifteen inches 
long) but were exceptionally gamy and 
proved to be wolfish strikers on almostany 
pattern of fly. The latter characteristic 
might be due, however, to the fact that 
they are usually found in small, spring- 
fed streams in range land, where the 
run-off is short and the water is almost 
always clear, and of even temperature 
and flow. * 

That day, as well as many like it, 
proved thoroughly enjoyable, both from 
the standpoint of fishing, which was ex- 
cellent, and for the sheer thrill of trying 
new water and wandering through un- 
spoiled country. Magpies made their 


homely greasewood and thorn-branch 
nests in the canyon. Jays were plentiful 
and we saw sign of mink, although we 
did not actually see any of the slim, 
brown fellows at their work. In some 
places the fishing was extremely diffi- 
cult. Often we were forced to wade up- 
stream or crawl along the bank on 
hands and knees through alders as 
dense as bristles on a scrub brush. Our 
boots, liberally sprinkled with hob- 
nails, proved their worth as we clam- 
bered over slippery bowlders which lined 
the creek, and, though progress was dif- 
ficult, every new scene disclosed fresh 
surprises. Birds with which we were en- 
tirely unfamiliar were frequently ob- 
served, and the trees and grass were free 
from dust. 

When we left the canyon that eve- 
ning, we were tired, but happy. I be- 
lieve we kept something like a dozen ten 
to twelve-inch fish each, witha “whopper” 
or two of fourteen inches thrown in for 
good measure. And if you want to know 
where we went, just try to find out! 

Occasionally, during the season, we 
tried the more heavily fished large 
streams in the vicinity of Boise, and 
caught most of our larger fish in them, 
although it was much longer between 
bites. Late in the season, an old-timer 
showed us how to get into a canyon 
considered inaccessible by most local 
fishermen. It was close to town, where 
the Boise River flowed between forty 
miles of sheer, basaltic cliffs with hardly 
a break in their parapeted walls. Here 
we caught rain- (Continued on page 87) 
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The False Lure 
of Far-Away Fish 


(Continued from page 86) 
bows that averaged three pounds in 
weight. 

But, on recalling our experiences at 
the season’s end, we decided that our 
most enjoyable days had been spent on 
the small and little-frequented streams 
and sioughs. We came to look on these 
streams as our own, by right of dis- 
covery, and this feeling may have en- 
hanced the fresh, unspoiled beauty of 
their wooded banks. However, I am 
convinced that the fish did strike with 
a more hungry enthusiasm, and I know 
that the variety of our catch was larger. 

And so we're passing it on, Harry and 
I—not the exact location of “our” 
streams and ponds—that wouldn’t help 
most of you—but what we learned of 
fishing the little-frequented places, not 
far from our city office. We found that 
most fishermen are like camera fans— 
they’d rather drive 1,000 miles to snap a 
tame bear in Yellowstone than to por- 
tray the family kitten dozing over its 
catnip mouse, although kitty would 
make a far more appealing picture. The 
pastures on the other side of the hill 
are often less green than our own. 

Try the near spots. Fish the places 
that ninety-nine out of 100 anglers 
pass up in disdain. Try the streams that 
have the reputation of being fished out. 
Often they were fished out once, but 
have come back. Their poor reputation 
has given nature a chance to replenish 
the stock. 

Don’t be afraid to crawl through 
brush; most anglers fish the easy 
stretches and let the hard ones go and 
the fish seem to know it. Make friends 
with landowners through whose mea- 
dows small streams meander. Don’t hes- 
itate to use worms or minnows if the 
situation calls for bait—the mark of a 
true sportsman is not the lure he uses, 
but the number and size of fish he re- 
tains. And, above all, don’t be afraid 
to try anything. Others may laugh at 
you for a while, but when you begin 
bringing in good catches with a quiet 
smile and a secretive, knowing air, the 
laugh will be on them. 

And it will stay there just as long as 
you don’t begin bragging like I have and 
tell the gang how you did it. 


Human Refuges 


OW that many thousands of acres 
N have been set aside as wildlife 

refuges, the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department is turning its attention 
to the protection of the Genus homo. 
Hundreds of islands, 590 of them to be 
exact, varying in size from less than an 
acre to 12 acres, have been set aside for 
the particular pleasure and enjoyment 
of fishermen, picnickers, vacationers, 
and boys and girls of all ages who feel 
like living in the outdoors. 

The islands, many of them heavily 
wooded, are now a part of Wisconsin’s 
system of State parks and forests, and 
will be preserved in their natural state 
for the exclusive use of outdoors lovers. 
No license is required to use the islands 
if no hunting or fishing is done. It is 
expected that thousands will take ad- 
vantage of these comparatively accessible 
sanctuaries. The islands lie in Wiscon- 
sin inland waters, north of a line drawn 
from Saint Croix Falls, east to the tip 
of the Door County peninsula. 
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FLOOD-LIGHT COLEMAN LANTERN 
a Wins Coampets/ 


| «Zi 

— Instant-Lighting, Storm-Proof Lantern 
ai ex . Throws 100-Foot Circle of Brilliant Light! 
2 iy Here’s the kind of lantern you’ve always wanted! 
_ It’s the instant-lighting, storm-proof Coleman 
¥ “Twin Mantle’? Lantern! See how it ‘‘flood- 
lights’’ a 100-ft. area like a 300-watt electric bulb! 

“SAFETY-SEALED” FUEL CAN’T SPILL 
Imagine a lantern so safe you can upset it or 
roll it around on the ground...and the sealed fuel 
can’t spill. Fuel for a week costs only a dime! 
Strong metal fount holds fuel for 12 to 15 hours 
of light. Self-cleaning generator lasts for months. 
Exclusive Pyrex glass weather guard makes it 
completely storm-proof! See a demonstration of 
this amazing Coleman Lantern at your dealer’s. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. OL-112 Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canada (8112) 


eesuen LANTERNS & 


CAMP STOVES 
“Get Yourself a Good Cozy, WARM 
WOODS Arctic Down Sleeping Robe” 


S° says the man who knows—and the woods are full of them! For 

thirty years the leading sportsmen’s outfitters have been selling 
Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes as the best. For use everywhere. 
Insulated with Woods Everlive waterfowl down, with Harwood patent 
equalizers. No-draft ventilation. Water-repellent cover. Cozy, warm 
wool lining. Choice of Talon or Lift-the-dot fastening. Roomy, extra 
light, easy to pack, wonderfully comfortable. 



























BETTER, FASTER “HOME-COOKING” with 
COLEMAN CAMP STOVE! 
Cooks meals faster, better. 
Burns gas like home range. 
2 and 3 burners. Oven mode! 
converts into heater. Write 
for details. 




















i. Choice lin weights and sizes—$18.50 up. Also, 
; Woods Robes with pure wool insulation. Price 
range to suit everybody—your Dealer, or direct. —Catalog free— 
Address Dept. 
3810 


, . 
Don't Drive WR 
How often have you 
found yourself on the 
wrong road? § 


how annoying it is to 
retrace your way when 


ONG ROADS 











you are in a hurry. The 

Hull Auto Compass al 

ways shows the direction of travel, saving you 

miles. money, worries and delay Only $2.95 | © Ri . 

at your dealer. Two-piece model $1.95. Writ ide in Comfort 


© Take Big Load 

© Trails Anywhere 
© Sleep Com- 

fortably 


for circular. 


Hull Mfg. Co., P. 0. Box 246-P5, Warren, Ohio 





Hand Made to Your Measure 


Custom Made Boots ROSE TRAIZERETIE 


Riding Boot, custom made, hand-sewn 
welt and hand lasted to your measure Ride comfortably in an uncrowded car— 


| 
from $10.50. Moccasin, hand-sewn, $3.00 | carry big load of equipment, utensils, clothing, 
Pac, 9 inches high, hand-sewn, $5.50 | bedding, etc, in America’s smartest, most 
All our work is hand made to your | modern small auto-trailer. Convertible into bed at night. New, rugged, 
measure. Catalog Free. streamlined design. Attaches quickly to any car. Trails and backs easily. 
Workmanship and Materia! guaranteed Finest construction— heavy steel chassis, 4-ply tires. Timken Roller 


H. W. CLARK Bearings. 1 or 2 wheela 
524. , 
534-536 Forest Ave. Ann Arbor, Mich. corr Or WRITE! Your car dealer has it or can get it for 
it ST s-48 4-2 you If you wish, write factory for full details and the 


very Low Prices! 


FRANK ROSE MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 0-9, Hastings, Nebr. 
ay | [Cl | 
<n hour | ak 


Sas S T @) Pp 7] “_ 
ae ee ee eee TCHING « 4% 
BITES J 


96% air. Makes its own gas. No piping. 
i. ee om | 
Apply Soothing, Stainless 


No installation. A few pints of cheap 
CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 


b liquidtransforms ordinary air intomany 
hours of clean, healthful, penetrating 
heat like sunshine, for 1 cents an hour. 
Hotter than gas or electricity, at one- 
tenth the cost. EASY TO OPERATE. 
{t soothes the irritation and 
itch of insect bites. Only 30¢ 
a bottle at all drug counters. 
Send for Free Sample. Dept. 0-6 
| CAMPHO-PHENIQUE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 































Nosmoke, soot, ashes or odor. Portable. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL! 


Write at once for special introductory 
low-price offer. Try it at our risk. Prove | 
s ” to pouresty thas 7 
ou can have Radi- 
BURNS 96 AIR a heatat 1 cent AGENTS _ 
only 47 FUE an hour. No obli- | Make Big Money! } | 
gation! Send now. |NEW EASY PLAN! 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., | Wsitequick for tern 
= c 
1329 High Street, AKRON, OHIO L{0r” 224 Outiit Offer 
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Longer Season for Wildfowl Hunters 





HE 1938 open seasons on 

migratory game birds, as 

announced by the U. S&S. 

Department of Agricul- 
ture, show the most important 
changes in recent’ years. 
Changes include extension of 
the waterfowl open season 30 
days to 45 days in each zone. 
Canvasbacks, redheads, buf- 
fleheads, and ruddy ducks, en- 
tirely protected for several 
seasons, may now be taken in 
limited numbers. The posses- 
sion limit on waterfowl has 
been raised from one day’s 
legal bag to two. 

This season, duck hunters 
may include three canvas- 
backs, redheads, buffleheads, 
or ruddy ducks in their daily 
legal bag of 10, or an aggre- 
gate of three birds from 
among these hitherto pro- 
tected species. The possession 
limit is six of any species, or 
six in the aggregate. 

In the Northern Zone, the 
season on ducks, geese, Wil- 
son’s snipe (jacksnipe), and 
coot opens October 1, and 
closes November 14. This 
zone now includes Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin. 

In the Intermediate Zone, 
the season on these birds is 
from October 15 to November 
28. This zone includes Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, Nebraska, 
New York outside of Long Is- 
land, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Wyoming, which last year 





NEW LAWS AT A GLANCE 


The 1938 regulations governing the hunting 
of ducks, geese, Wilson's, or jack, snipe, and 
coot provide: 


OPEN SEASON 
45 days instead of 30 as heretofore 


Northern Zone 


October | to November 14 


Intermediate Zone 


October 15 to November 28 


Southern Zone 


November 15 to December 29 


BANS LIFTED 


Canvasbacks, redheads, buffleheads, and rud- 
dy ducks, heretofore protected, may now be 
taken, but not more than three ducks of all 
these species. 


POSSESSION LIMIT 


Increased to two days’ legal bag instead of 
one as formerly. 


ZONES 


Colorado, lowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New York, California, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and Wyoming now in Intermediate 
Zone. New Mexico now in Southern Zone. 


Louisiana, January 1 to Janu- 
ary 31; Maine, October 10 to 
November 9; Massachusetts, 
October 20 to November 19; 
Missouri, November 10 to De- 
cember 10; and Wisconsin, 
October 17 to October 31. 
Seasons for mourning doves 
are: September 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, and December 20 to 
January 31; Alabama, in 
Pickens, Tuscaloosa, Jeffer- 
son, Shelby, Talladega, Clay, 
and Randolph counties and all 
counties north of them, Geor- 
gia, in the counties of Troup, 
Merriweather, Pike, Lamar, 
Monroe, Jones, Baldwin, 
Washington, Jefferson, Burke, 
and all counties north there- 
of; Mississippi, north of U.S. 
Highway 80; and South Caro- 
lina, in Aiken, Edgefield, Mc- 
Cormick, Greenwood, Abbe- 
ville, Anderson, Oconee, Pick- 


ens, Greenville, Laurens, 
Spartanburg, Cherokee, Un- 
ion, Fairfield, Chester, and 


York counties. In the rest of 
these states, the season is 
from November 20 to Janu- 
ary 31. 

In Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, the mourning- 
dove season is from Septem- 
ber 1 to November 15; in 
Delaware and Maryland, Sep- 
tember 1 to September 30, and 
November 15 to December 31; 
in Florida, November 20 to 
January 31, except in Dade, 
Broward, and Monroe coun- 
ties, where the season is from 
~ October 1 to November 15; in 








was placed in the Northern 
Zone. In addition this zone 
includes California, formerly 
in the Southern Zone, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, Long 
Island in New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, 
and West Virginia. 

In the Southern Zone, the season is 
from November 15 to December 29. This 
zone embraces Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, New Mexico (last season in the 
Intermediate Zone), North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

Restrictions continued from last year 
include the prohibition of baiting of 
waterfowl and doves. The use of live 
duck and goose decoys in hunting wa- 
terfowl is barred. The three-shell limit 
on repeating shotguns is continued. 
Hunters must not use shotguns larger 
than 10 gauge. 

The daily bag limit on ducks is 10 in 
the aggregate, the same as last season, 
but the possession limit has been doubled 
to 20 in the aggregate. On geese and 
brant, the possession limit has been 
raised to ten in the aggregate. 

There is no open season on snow 
geese and brant in Florida, and other 
states bordering the Atlantic, or on 
Ross’s geese, wood ducks, and swans in 
any part of the United States. 

Waterfowl and coot may be hunted in 
season only between 7 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
as was the case last season. 

The daily limit on coot remains at 25, 
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but this year the rallying of coot is for- 
bidden. 

The daily bag limit of rails and galli- 
nules, except sora and coot, is continued 
at 15 in the aggregate of all kinds. The 
bag limit for sora is 15; coot, 25; Wil- 
son’s snipe, 15; woodcock 4; mourning 
doves and white-winged doves, 15 in the 
aggregate of both kinds; and for band- 
tailed pigeons, 10. Possession limits 
shall not exceed the daily bag limits. 

The open season on rails and galli- 
nules, except coot, is September 1 to 
November 30, with these exceptions: 
Alabama, November 20 to January 31; 
Louisiana, November i to January 31; 
New York, including Long Island, Octo- 
ber 15 to November 28; Washington and 
Massachusetts, October 1 to November 
30; and Wisconsin, October 1 to No- 
vember 14. 

The woodcock seasons are: New York, 
north of the New York Central Rail- 
road from Buffalo to Albany, and the 
Boston & Albany Railroad from Albany 
to the Massachusetts State line, Octo- 
ber 1 to October 31; south of that line, 
October 15 to November 14. On Long 
Island, N. Y., the open season is from 
November 1 to November 30. The open 
season in Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Pennsylvan- 
ia, and Vermont is October 1 to October 
3; Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and West Virginia, October 15 to 
November 14; Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, October 21 to November 20; 


Illinois, September 1 to Sep- 

tember 30; Kentucky, Septem- 
ber 1 to October 31; Louisiana, October 
15 to December 31; North Carolina, Sep- 
tember 1 to September 30, and December 
20 to January 31; Texas, in Yoakum, 
Terry, Lynn, Garza, Kent, Stonewall, 
Haskell, Throckmorton, Young, Jack, 
Wise, Denton, Collin, and Hunt counties, 
and all counties north of them, and in 
Parker, Tarrant, Dallas, Rockwall, Kauf- 
man, Johnson, Hopkins, Delta, and 
Franklin counties, September 1 to Octo- 
ber 31; in the rest of State, September 
15 to November 15. 

The season for white-winged doves is: 
Arizona, August 1 to September 15; 
Texas, in Yoakum, Terry, Lynn, Garza, 
Kent, Stonewall, Haskell, Throckmorton, 
Young, Jack, Wise, Denton, Collin and 
Hunt counties, and all counties north 
thereof: and in Parker, Tarrant, Dallas, 
Rockwall, Kaufman, Johnson, Hopkins, 
Delta, and Franklin counties, September 
1 to October 31. In remainder of State, 
September 15 to November 15. 

Open seasons for band-tailed pigeons 
are: Arizona and Oregon, October 16 to 
October 30; California, December 1 to 
December 15; New Mexico, October 1 to 
October 15; Washington, September 16 
to September 30. 

Scoters, or sea coots, may be taken 
in open, coastal water only beyond outer 
harbor lines in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire from September 15 to September 
30, and in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island from September 15 
to October 14. 
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Game Widow 


(Continued from page 29) 


like them. You have ridges, too, by this 
time, the only difficulty being that your 
ridges are not the same as the sand ridges. 

At dawn, you wake up, if you’ve been 
asleep, shivering and cold and stiff, and 
struggle into cold, clammy, wading boots. 
You wade out to the duck blinds where 
you sit, absolutely silent and absolutely 


motionless, for a couple of centuries. 
Suddenly some one says, “Here they 
come!” 


A low, purring roar comes closer, 
grows louder. You struggle to get the 
gun untangled from your left boot. 
Bang! There goes a foot. No, I missed. 

“What in hell are you trying to do? 
Do you know you almost killed me? I 
didn’t even get a shot.” 


EEKLY, my spirit crushed and bleed- 

ing, I go with my husband to the 
nearest ranch house, a haven where they 
take care of idiots who hunt ducks, to 
wait for the evening shoot. As my hus- 
band cleans the guns, fondles the am- 
munition, and tells about his past hunts, 
I sit and admire the rancher, who doesn’t 
shoot and doesn’t even own a gun. 

Back to the blind we go. It’s colder 
than ever. My arms ache, my legs ache, 
and I itch all over. 

But no more. I don’t care what any- 
body says; it isn’t any fun. Even in be- 
tween hunts, it isn’t much fun, because 
you can’t have anyone in for bridge in 
the evening or go to shows or parties. 
Your husband is too tired from the last 
week-end, or he’s resting up for the next 
one. 

This may sound as if my husband is 
not a very good shot, but he is. He 
ought to be. He practices at the range 
every Sunday morning, and he reads 
Col. Whelen’s book on rifles by the hour. 
H- reads it aloud to me. It’s hard to keep 
your mind on a novel with some one in- 
terrupting with instructions on wind al- 
lowance—3 o’clock winds, 9 o’clock 
winds, etc. 

Then there’s the part where Col. 
Whelen advises indoor shooting prac- 
tice when it’s raining. Dry firing, he calls 
it. The wife stands at the window, and, 
with a target painted on the shade, 
moves the shade slowly up and down, to 
give ‘the husband practice on a moving 
target. On a polished floor, this shooting 
is sometimes difficult, as the feet are 
likely to slip. To remedy this, Col. 
Whelen suggests nailing a batten to the 
floor as a brace. I’d like to meet Mrs. 
Whelen. 

After scaring the living daylights out 
of the ducks for a few weeks, my hus- 
band starts in on deer. Now, there is a 
sport. I don’t worry much about the deer 
for, as far as my husband is concerned, 
I don’t think he even scares them. I can 
just imagine them lurking in the bushes, 
and then bouncing off home to say, 
“Mamma, here comes that man again.” 

The only deer my husband ever actual- 
ly killed was a doe in the middle of 
winter. To kill a doe at any time is 
pretty awful but, in the middle of winter, 
it’s much worse. Unless it’s for food, of 
course, and this was. My husband was 
just a lad at the time, and he was on top 
of a snow-covered mountain, starving to 
death. I have never been able to figure 
out how so thoughtful a woman as his 
mother ever allowed him to be on the 
top of a snow-covered mountain, starv- 
ing to death. But there he was, he says, 


and the deer was a long way off, a couple 
of miles, anyway. He brought her down, 
though. 

When we go deer hunting, we close the 
office for a whole week. All the patients 
for weeks ahead are told that my hus- 
band is going deer hunting, and promised 
venison, gobs of venison, all they can eat. 
I sometimes wish he wouldn’t mention 
venison until he gets it, but that wouldn't 
be much fun. He’d never get a chance 
to talk about it. 

Well, the office is closed, the patients 
are warned not to get anything the mat- 
ter with themselves, the nurse goes on 
her vacation, and off goes my husband, 
happy, jubilant, hopeful. This year he’s 
going 300 miles. Last year he went only 
200. Next year—well, I won’t worry about 
that now. 

He goes a few days early, to get ac- 
quainted with the country. You see, you 
sort of have to live with the deer, eat 
where he eats, drink where he drinks, 
and sleep where he sleeps. I should think 
it would be almost like shooting your 
next-door neighbor by that time, but it 
seems that the deer and you never get 
that chummy. 

This getting acquainted goes on for 
several days, and then, when the hunter 
feels he knows the deer well enough, he 
starts out in earnest. Climbing moun- 
tains, drinking coffee with grounds in it, 
eating greasy food, sleeping on the 
ground—I simply haven't the heart to go 
on with it. 

At the end of the week, he arrives 
home, camp-stained, exhausted, stiff, 
chapped, and sunburned, so sleepy he can 
scarcely speak or be spoken to. Still 
happy, you understand, but too tired to 
know it. 

I look at my worn-out wreck of a 
husband. I fix him a nice, warm bath. I 
rub lotion on his poor, tired face. I call up 
the office, and tell the nurse he won't be 
down for a day or so. My heart aches for 
his misery and I think, “I hope my son 
will never have to go through anything 
like this.” But I know he will, for his 
last words when he went to bed were, 
“Daddy, can I go hunting with you next 
year?” 

Well, 
a girl. 
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County Forests 


ERHAPS the most striking feature 
Per Wisconsin’s immense reforestation 

program is the remarkable develop- 
ment of county forests. “The county 
forests of Wisconsin,” writes Conserva- 
tion Director H. W. MacKenzie, “repre- 
sent a unique adventure in public for- 
estry. Together, the county and State 
are engaged in a gigantic task to make 
productive again land that has been 
stripped of all its wealth. It is one that 
must appeal to all citizens who know 
something of the history of our original 
wealth in forests and wildlife. County 
forests,” MacKenzie adds, “are, in a very 
real sense, local forests. The county 
owns the lands. Local people have 
charge of their development, and local 
labor is used in planting and protection 
work.” 

Wisconsin now has 1,746,647 acres in 
county-owned forests, in 25 northern 
counties. This is more than two and a 


half times the combined areas of all the 


rere 


national forests in Wisconsin 
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| In this book are 30 cabin plans: log, 
| frame, 








UT LAG TT. 
o4 YOUR DREAMS! 


ge Where the Sierra slopes to the 
_ Pacific, cabin building has 
reached its highest development. In SUNSET 








| Magazine's Cabin Plan Book you get the 
| essence of the Western idea... . 


concise, 
yet complete from selecting a site to the last 
brick in the chimney. 


stone, 
and other types for beach, lake, and 
mountain sites; chapters on cabin utilities, 
furnishings, gadgets, etc. to be used “‘as is” 
or adapted to your own needs. 


7,000 COPIES SOLD IN THE WEST! 


Limited edition—going fast! If sot delighted, 
return book for refund of purchase 


50c price plus postage. Order Now 
Postpaid from 
mattis SUNSET BOOK DIVISION—OL-9 


San Francisco, Cal. 





576 Sacramento St. 
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FIREPLACES 


Require No Masonry 

For houses, cab‘ basements, 
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—last for years. § TACLEG 
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Still & Ciné CAMERAS 


All makes and models; new, used and recon- 
ditioned; at popular pric es. Lenses projectors, 
{7 uipment always on hand, Trades accep’ 

iberal allowence. 10-day trial. Money back 

qunrante. Send for Bargain Bulletin, A- - ° 


8 E. 42nd St. & 136 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 

















Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead- 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 
the facts he states here are practical—based 
on experience. Tells you.where and how to 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read 
Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 98. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 
stationary camp. 


How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a oulahiocemp- 
site. Some new pointers on camp ag 
and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover Sent postpaid for only 
25e. Write Dept. 98 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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RAY BERGMAN, Editor 


Patience Gets the Muskies 


USKIE fishing gains 

the interest of more 

anglers every sea- 

son. Unfortunately, 
the range of this fish is limited, as it 
takes large expanses of water to provide 
fin room for fish that grow as big as 
muskies. 

There are four places in North Amer- 
ica that produce the biggest muskies. 
These are Lake of the Woods in Ontario 
and the waters surrounding it; the 
Saint Lawrence River; Chautauqua Lake 
in New York; and French River, Ont. 
Of course, you'll find muskies elsewhere, 
and occasionally you'll get a large one. 

30th the Chippewa and Flambeau 
rivers, as well as some Wisconsin lakes, 
provide fair muskie fishing, although 
many of those caught are quite small. 
There are muskies, I believe, in Minne- 
sota, and I know there are a few in 
Pennsylvania. Probably you'll find them 
in many other places. But, from all I’ve 
read and seen, I feel safe in saying that 
the four locations I've listed first are 
most likely to yield large fish consist- 
ently. 

In planning a muskie trip, you should 
first decide whether you will be satisfied 
with small fish, ranging from 8 to 15 lb., 
or whether you would rather try for fish 








weighing 25 lb. up. If you make the first 
choice, you will have a much better 
chance of getting action. However, this 
may mean a canoe trip back to some tiny 
lake which contains a large number of 
small fish. There are many ponds in the 
Ontario wilderness, best reached by air- 
plane, in which small to medium-sized 
muskies may be caught as readily as 
Northern pike. 

Of course, there are some waters of 
this type which may be reached in a day 
by canoe. Height of Land Lake, in the 
Lake of the Woods country, is an ex- 
ample. While the average muskie may 
weigh less than 10 lb., you are almost 
sure to catch several and perhaps hook 
one of considerably more weight. This 
water has produced a 20-pounder for me, 
and my wife has taken a 23-pounder 
from a lake close 
by. Then, if you 
like a real canoe 
trip, a 2 to 3-week 
circuit of the wil- 
derness in this vi- = 
cinity will provide 
you with plenty of 
action. 

On the _ other 
hand, you need not 
make long trips to 


get the big fellows. If you fish persistent- 
ly, you are sure to strike it right some 
time. But the large fish are very uncer- 
tain propositions. You may fish a week 
and get three or more good fish, and then 
again you may fish 2 weeks and get none. 
Some of these big muskies have been 
fished over many times; some have re- 
peatedly struck at lures. Some have even 
been hooked but escaped. Naturally, 
this has made them wise. But, if you 
persist, you will finally put your plug 
over one of these fish when it is off 
guard, or perhaps when it feels a bit 



















This big muskie is typical of 
the canny fighters you get at 
Lake of the Woods, if you keep 
your mind on your job. The one 
at the left was not so large, 
but the way he responded to the 
quick lift and sudden return of 
the lure was a valuable lesson 
in the art of catching muskies 
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mean. Then you will have your chance. 

Anglers who really make a job of 
muskie fishing keep eternally at it, and 
are not sidetracked by any other species. 
If you go after muskies, you should take 
the game seriously and not be tempted 
by the comparatively easy Northern pike 
you usually find in such places. Don’t be 
discouraged if you make a few thousand 
casts without seeing a muskie. The very 
next cast may be the lucky one. 

Being a beginner is an advantage. 
For some reason, muskies seem to fall 
for the offerings of tyros. I’ve seen this 
happen so often I’m surprised when a be- 
ginner fails to hook a fish. The very first 
time I went after muskies, I took three 
in 5 days. I really thought it was easy, 
but I’ve never been so fortunate since 
that first time. 

In the Lake of the Woods country, 
practically every one casts for muskies. 
This means work. You often cast for 
hours, even days, without getting a 
touch, without seeing anything, in fact, 
except an occasional Northern pike. 
There is a reason for this. 

Your guide knows the water, and has 
seen anglers hook and lose big fish in 
certain spots. So, instead of fishing hap- 
hazard in good-looking spots, you con- 
centrate on the places where fish are 
known to be. You make the rounds, visit- 
ing the haunts of as many big fish as you 
can each day. As a rule, the majority of 
the fish you cast over are indifferent to 
your lure, but, every once in a while, you 
find one that is looking for something to 
smash. When you know this, your inter- 
est is kept alive. If the muskie happens 
to be the first you’ve ever seen, its dash 
after your plug will do queer things to 
you. 

Last season, while in the Lake of the 
Woods country, my wife and I spent al- 
most a half a day trying to catch one of 
these monsters. It was one of the guide’s 
pets, for a member of one of his parties 
had hooked it once. We were out at the 
edge of the Big Traverse, which meant 
that we could fish only when the weather 
permitted. 

The first day, we fished at least 2 hours 
without a sign of a muskie. By this time, 
we had covered all the likely water sev- 
eral times, except for a thick weed bed 
behind some rushes. When we tried this 
place, my wife put on a surface plug 
while I used a weedless bucktail. Even 
then we had our troubles. 


UT my wife’s fifth cast brought ex- 

citement. A wave appeared behind 
her plug, a fish was following it. She be- 
came a bit excited and stopped reeling. 
The wave disappeared. “Keep it mov- 
ing,” cried the guide. She started reeling 
again, and the wave behind the plug re- 
appeared. Then we saw the fish, and my 
heart jumped into my throat. It was a 
fish which would make anyone gasp. Its 
effect on my wife was even more star- 
tling. She became paralyzed with sur- 
prise, and let the lure lie motionless on 
the surface. Of course the fish disap- 
peared. 

The very next cast, he followed the 
lure again, but this time came only part 
way in. By this time, my wife had a 
severe case of nerves. I could see her 
trembling, but she kept on trying. Fi- 
nally the fish made a rush for her plug 
just as she lifted it from the water. He 
came so fast that he couldn’t put on the 
brakes fast enough, and, as he turned, 
his tail hit the boat so hard we could feel 
the whole craft quiver. That was the last 
we saw of him. We went back another 
day and combed every inch of the water, 
but never found a trace of him. It is 
things like this wnich make muskie fish- 
ing so fascinating. 
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It’s almost like coming suddenly face to 
face with some beast you~ have been 
tracking for hours. And it is these “fol- 
lowing” fish that keep you everlastingly 
at it. They hold your interest far longer 
than the fish you hook. 

In my opinion, many fish are missed 
after they have actually struck your lure 
simply because they catch you off guard 
You spend several hours fishing without 
seeing anything. You visit the haunts 
of five or six large fish and not one of 
them shows any signs of being at home. 
Suddenly, just when the edge of your 
enthusiasm has worn off and you have 
become indifferent and careless, you 
get a hit or a “follow.” Because you 
are off guard, you fail to do the right 
thing, and the chance is gone. Inasmuch 
as you may get only a half dozen chances 
during your stay, you can’t afford to miss 
many strikes if you hope to take mus- 
kies. The price of successful muskie 
fishing is eternal vigilance and alertness. 
If you can maintain this attitude, no 
matter how long you fish without get- 
ting a strike or a “follow,” then you 
stand a fair chance of hooking some of 
the fish that take your lure. 


ONSIDER a fish that strikes your 

plug near or on the surface. If you 
have dozed off or started to daydream, 
the sudden splashing of the strike star- 
tles you so badly that you either try to 
set the hook too soon or else you tem- 
porarily “freeze,” and don’t strike at all. 
If, on the other hand, you tend strictly to 
the business of watching your plug on 
every retrieve, the strike does not startle 
you, and you are in a much better condi- 
tion to do the right thing. This is some- 
thing you must do if you expect to hook 
muskies consistently. 

When a fish follows your lure to the 
boat, never stop it there. Instead, when 
you see a fish coming, increase the speed 
of the plug and take it from the water 
sharply as soon as you can. Then throw 
it back at once and keep it moving along- 
side the boat. Be careful when doing 
this, for, if the fish strikes, he’ll do it 
hard. On a short line, a muskie is likely 
to break something if you’re not on 
guard. Set the hook, but be prepared to 
give line instantly. 

I recall the time I was fishing Miles 
Bay, Lake of the Woods. I had been fish- 
ing for hours without doing a thing. At 
the first four places, I had been right on 
my toes every instant. By the time I'd 
visited two more places without connect- 
ing, I had become indifferent. Then I 
came to a spot which had always pro- 
duced something, and my interest re- 
vived. But, on the second trip around the 
reef, my hopes fell. I started casting 
mechanically, with my attention wan- 
dering to birds, the shore, the sky; any- 
thing but my plug. I must have been do- 
ing this for 5 minutes or more when I 
was brought to my senses by a loud 
splash. 

As I turned to look, I automatically 
struck, and saw the strike take the 
plug away from the fish. Now wide 
awake, I cast back at once. Again the 
fish rose, but very slowly this time. I 
saw him go at the lure, and I struck, but 
I saw he really did not take it. That first 
miss had made him suspicious. It wasn’t 
a large fish so I didn’t worry much about 
it, but, after several more hours of fail- 
ure, I began to wish for even a small fish, 
so I went back to see if I could get him 
to strike again. 

The second jaunt around the reef 
brought him to the boat. I saw him com- 
ing, so speeded up the plug, jerked it out 
of the water, and threw it back alongside 
the boat, working it quickly from bow 
toward the stern. (Continued on page 103) 





PFLUEGER BAITS 


(PRONOUNCED FLEW-GER’) 





Pflueger Baits have the /ure and appetite appeal 
that makes fish bite—and which makes fishing 
trips successful. 
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Muskill Bait 
No. 2460—Sizes7,9,12 
Prices—55c, 65c, 90c 


Lo Chom Weedle:s Spoon 


LZ 7172—Sizes 2-3- 5 5 
Prices—60 +, 65c, 75c 


Luminous 
Tand2n , 
Spinner 

1998—7 sizes 
40c to 80c each 





| The leading reels among prize winners in fish- 


ing contests—and the preferred reels among 
all classes of fishermen. Built from three gen- 


| erations of tackle manufacturing experience. 






PRICE. cs 


PEsecer wee 
. -$28.10 


U 
No. ‘posi MI511.00 
No. 1993L 
Light —_ $11.00 


AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yd.. .$6.60 
No. 1894—80 yd.. .$7.80 
No. 1893L—60 yd. 


Pflueger MEDALIST Light Spool.......$7.20 


4 sizes—$5.2 -24 to $8.90 


Pflueger Pocket t Catalog Free 
Facts on fish and fishing— 
a catalog of Reels, Baits, 
Lines, Spinners, Rods, 
Leaders, Hooks for every 
kind of fishing. 
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! THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY ! 
! Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. ! 
E Dept. O.L. 9 “‘The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio ! 
= Please send me, without cost, Pflueger Pocket 8 
B Catalog No. 158. a 
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of Angling 

ee HY does a i 
WV aninnow slide 
up the leader 


after you have hooked 
a fish?” asks a corre- 
spondent. 

The answer is quite 
simple. When a min- 
now is hooked through 
the lips, the point of 
the hook is left free. When a fish takes 
the bait and gets hooked, the point of 
the hook is buried in the flesh, but the 
minnow is still loose on the hook. The 
fish, knowing the minnow has caused its 
discomfort, expels it from its mouth. 
Unless the minnow is torn from the 
hook, it slides up the gut. This does not 
happen very often when a minnow is 
hooked through the back. Thus hooked, 
they tear off more easily. 





Eastern anglers should not overlook 
the possibilities of the Delaware River 
for small-mouthed bass fishing. AI- 
though most of the fish are small, there 
are large ones to be had if you know how 
to get them. And, incidentally, the Adi- 
rondacks in the vicinity of Upper Jay, 
N. Y., has some bass ponds well worth 
consideration. This country is so well- 
known for its trout that bass fishermen, 
as a whole, do not realize its attractions 
as a smallmouth rendezvous. 


Hellgramites make ideal smallmouth 
bait, and rock bass are exceedingly fond 
of them. This bait lasts well on the 
hook, and is tough enough to let you 
cast without losing it. As a rule, it is 
only effective in rocky streams or lakes. 


In trying to find some relation be- 
tween the fighting qualities of our fresh- 
water fishes and the conformation of 
their bodies, I find an interesting fact. 
The fish that put up the best resistance 
are those with the broadest and squarest 
tails. I've even noticed this difference in 
fish of the same species. The tails do 
vary, you know. The lake trout, with its 
deeply forked tail, is not what I would 
call a hard fighter, but the landlocked 
salmon, often caught in the same waters, 
is one of the best fighters we have, and 
it has a fairly square tail. And consider 
the steelhead with a square tail that is 
sometimes broader than the depth of its 
body. No one can possibly deny the 
power and resistance of this fish. Of 
course, this may not mean anything, but 
I thought I'd pass along my findings to 
see what the experience of others has 
been. 


When choosing an assortment of lures 
and flies, mix them up. Make sure you 
have a variety of colors, sizes, shapes, 
and actions. In addition, get the pet 
lures of the different manufacturers in- 
stead of all of one make. Each maker 
has pet ideas which he has incorporated 
in some of his lures, and these ideas have 
come from experiences which have 
proved their worth. New lures are all 
right, and, in some cases, fill a long-felt 
need, but don’t neglect the old ones.— R.B. 





[Ray's Daybook | 
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¢ ANGLERS: 


Worms Take Bass 


Question: The lake I fish is very clear. It is 
6 miles long and more than a mile wide. It is 
deep, with granite-bordered shores, and with 
great rocks cluttering the bars. It is still very 
wild, and many fallen trees thrust their branchy 
tops into the water. The bass are plentiful and 
average from 2 to 2% Ib., but it is hard to take 
them. Too many smelts probably are the 
answer. You may fish anywhere in the lake in 
30 ft. of water and catch them. The first bass I 
caught last year had two smelts in his mouth 
when landed. I have tried flies, bugs, live min- 
nows, plugs, and hellgramites, but the best bet 
seems to be a gob of worms, thrown out as far 
as you can, and then slowly drawn in along the 
bottom. Have you any other suggestions?— 
F. A. F., Mass. 


Answer: I don’t think anyone could have 
covered the situation any more thoroughly than 
you have, and, although I might possibly find 
out something more, it is my opinion that I 
would use the gob of worms just as you do un- 
der similar conditions.—R. B. 


Adirondacks Fishing 


Question: In a recent issue, I note from a 
map of your fishing trips you must have covered 
the Adirondacks section pretty thoroughly. I 
am anxious to fish some new streams prefer- 
ably within 100 miles of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
wondered if you could advise me.—J. M. D., 
Conn. 


Answer: I have not fished much in the 
southern section of the Adirondacks. Most of 
my jaunts there have been in the section around 
Lowville, where Crystal Creek is the outstand- 
ing stream; in the section around Malone where 
there are several good streams; in the Cran- 





QUERIES ® 


berry Lake section where brook trout run larg: 
and brown trout larger; and in the Ausable 
country, which probably provides some of the 
best dry-fly fishing in the East. I would advise 
you to get some topographical maps.—R. B. 


Choice of Steel Rod 


Question: Which is the best for fly-fishing— 
a new-type bamboo-action steel, a solid-steel, or 
the old-type tubular-steel?—G. A. B., New York. 


Answer: In my opinion, the new-type bam- 
boo action steel rod is by far the best steel rod 
for fly-fishing.—R. B. 


Rod-and-Line Balance 


Question: What level or tapered line and 
what reel will balance my 8%4-ft., 4%-oz. rod? 
Are present-day oil-processed lines satisfactory? 
Are they as good as enamel?—R. A. M., Col. 


Answer: Not having your rod to examine, I 
can only guess its action and power. I would 
say that a rod of that length and weight should 
take an H.D.H. tapered line or an E level. The 
present-day lines are better than ever—far su- 
perior to the old, enamel lines. 

Do not worry about the reel. Recent devel- 
opments show that the lighter the reel the bet- 
ter, but, considering the lighter rods, it really 
does not matter much.—R. B. 


All-Round Fly Rod 


Question: I am considering the purchase of 
a fly rod which will do for perch, trout, and 
bass. Would a 9-ft., 5-oz. rod be all right?— 
C. D., Newthropshire. 


Answer: Your choice for an all-round rod is 
about the best possible-—R. B. 


ANGLERS’ KINKS 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 
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BELT 
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Handy Angler's Belt 


ARRYING bait cans in the pockets is 

awkward and bulky, and too often 
the bait is spilled. To eliminate this 
trouble, I made a belt in which to carry 
bait and other fishing paraphernalia. 
For this purpose, any old canvas or 
leather belt will do. Five empty tobacco 
tins, 20 copper rivets, and a strip of 
canvas are the only other materials 
needed. Fit each of the tobacco tins in 
a loop of canvas, then rivet the canvas 
fast to the belt. A small strip of canvas 
is then fitted under the bottom of the 
can, and one end riveted to the canvas 
strip, the other to the belt.—Chas. N. 
Wade, Mass. 


Fish Stringer 


VERY simple 

device for 
stringing and 
carrying fish can 
be made from a 
bundle carrier and 
a small chain. A 
chain about 18 in. 
long is sufficient. 
One end is fas- 
tened to the wire 
in the handle, the other to a piece which 


BUNDLE * 
CARRIER 









is used to push through the gills of the 
fish. When the fish have been placed on 
the chain, a link of the chain is slipped 
into the free loop of wire in the handle. 
—Wm. R. Hickey, Pa. 


Practical Bait Protector 


HEN fishing in swift waters, the 

bait is sometimes washed off the 
hook. This trouble may be prevented 
by wrapping a sheet of transparent 
cellulose around the line and over the 
bait. The barb of the hook, of course, 
should stick through the cellulose wrap- 
per.—Emil J. Novak, Neb. 


Minnow Holder 


UT two rings of rubber from an old 

inner tube, making the opening in 
the center big enough to hold a minnow 
of the size you expect to use. Put a 
small hole in each of these rubber bands, 
and slip the hook through the holes. 
Then run the minnow between these two 
bands.— Robert Kane, Alta., Canada. 
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More Fishing in 


ON’T discard your old bait-casting 
D reels or let them lie useless in some 

musty tackle box. If all the po- 
tentially serviceable fishing reels thrown 
away yearly because of worn and slack 
bearings were laid side by side, they 
would form a line which would reach, 
at least, to better fishing. 

You probably have, at this moment, 
two or more worn casting reels which 
you haven’t thrown away because of 
sentimental reasons or because, in ap- 
pearance, they seem as good as new. 
You never use them for casting now, of 
course, because they have a song like that 
of a straining steam locomotive and 
produce backlashes faster than Simon 
Legree ever could. Furthermore, they 
have a tendency to freeze at the most 
inopportune moments. 

What’s to be done about it? Well, I'll 
tell you what I do. As you know, there 
are five main points of wear on a level- 
wind reel—two spool bearings, two bear- 
ings for worm-gear shaft, and one post 
on which the big drive gear revolves. 
The play between shaft and bearing can 
be eliminated easily, and at little ex- 
pense, provided all the other parts of 
the reel require no replacements. 

The only materials needed for this 
work are a sheet of brass or hardened- 
copper .002-in.-gauge shim stock, 4 oz. 
of superfine abrasive powder, some gear 
grease, and some gasoline. The tools 
you'll need for the job are a screw driv- 
er, a small file, tweezers, scissors, and 
several small drills, ranging in size from 
33 to 45. 

If your reel is not fitted with spool 
caps, and there is sufficient end play to 
cause trouble, it will be necessary first 
to cut out a dozen or more washers. 
Usually, it is difficult to drill shim stock 
to obtain these washers, but the follow- 
ing method will make the work easier 

Place a small square of shim stock 
between two flat and perfectly even 
pieces of hard wood, nail the pieces of 
wood together, and drill a dozen holes 
through the entire block, spacing the 
holes at least as far apart as the out- 
side diameter of the washers you wish to 
cut. When the pieces of wood are pried 
apart, you will find that the edges of 
the holes in the shim stock are quite 
smooth. It is then a simple matter to 
shape the washers with your scissors. 
The outside diameter of the washers will 
be determined by the diameter of the post. 

After you have cut out the washers, 
you are ready to proceed to the main 
bearings. First, measure the depth of 
the spool bearing in each side plate of 
your reel—usually about 1/16 in.—and 
then cut a number of long strips of 
corresponding width from the shim 
stock. Holding one end of the strip 
against the spool shaft with your tweez- 






Your Old Reels 


ers, wind carefully until you feel that 
the shaft has been built up to the proper 
thickness. If, when you try it in the 
bearing, the shaft has been built up too 
much, you can remove winding until the 
shaft fits snugly. 

Next, measure the length of the shaft 
on which the drive gear rotates, and 
shim it up to a tight fit. Two or more 
large washers should be set between the 
crank and the collar, and smaller wash- 
ers used to shim the spool and worm- 
gear shaft against end play. When 
assembled, the reel should be noiseless, 
and the spool should be stiff when turned 
with the fingers. No lubricant should 
be applied during the first assembly, so 
that you may judge whether the shims 
are properly set in position before going 
any further. 

After the preliminary assembly, dis- 
mantle the reel again, and smear the 
bearings generously with a mixture of 
grease and abrasive powder. Work this 
mixture in well, so as to cover all work- 
ing parts except the gears, worm-gear 
shaft, and pawl. Make sure that the 
shims do not extend beyond the post and 
that, if there are spool caps on the reel, 
the sharp brass rests only lightly against 
the agate. 

Now, reassemble the reel, 
50 yd. of line on the spool. Going out- 
doors, have some one—a boy is usually 
willing to oblige—pull off line as quickly 
as he can run. This should be repeated 
several times. After about 5 minutes 
your work will be ready for an exami- 
nation. 

If, after a thorough cleaning with 
gasoline, the reel spins freely, your work 
is finished. If it is still stiff—make sure 
it is not because of bent shafts—repeat 
the performance. 

You will find that reels repaired in 
this manner will perform splendidly, 
and, with proper care, ought to give you 


and wind 


many more seasons of service.—J. W. 
Rief. 
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The simple methods of eliminating end play 
and loose bearings in a worn casting reel 


Take Poll of Anglers’ Favorites 


being conducted by the National 

Wildlife Federation, which spon- 
sored Wildlife Week last March. Because 
fish will have an important place in the 
1939 Wildlife Week poster stamp series, 
the Federation has sent out hundreds 
of questionnaires to all parts of the coun- 
try. 

“There are about 15,000,000 fishermen 
in the United States,” says Carl D. Shoe- 
maker, Executive Secretary of, the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, “but what 


A POPULARITY contest for fish is 


they think about various species of fish 
is a mystery. Perhaps the muskellunge 
is the favorite in Northern states, but 
again it may be the bluegill. What rates 
higher in the South, the large-mouthed 
bass, or the crappie? Among trout, is 
the rainbow king, or the brown, or the 
brook? What salt-water species are in 
highest favor among men who actually 
fish for them? 

“We're trying to find out, and we'd 
like to have a vote from as many fish 
fans as possible.” 
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BETTER PERFORMANCE 
AND LONGER LIFE— 


Because Penn Reels are made by prac- 
tical fishermen who know what fisher- 
men expect in a good reel. 


“Silver Beach 
Take Apart’ 


for surf casting 
and squidding. 
New model with 
wide frame and 
small spool di- 


frame—200 yd. 

capacity — star 

dras. $10.00; 

tres spool, $8.00. Also the famous ‘‘Long Beach” Star 
Drag, 6 sizes $5.00 to $8.00. 


“SENATOR” DEEP SEA 
TROLLING REELS 


14% ‘*Senator’’ 
hown is ball bear- 
ing operated—Ger- 
man Silver frame. 
The choice of fa- 
mous anglers. 7 sizes, 
$17.50 to $100.00, 
All Penn Reels have 
patented “One Shot 
Lubrication.”’ 85 
models—from $2.00 
up. 





Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co. 
159 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa., Dept. O.L. 98 
Please send me your new Catalog No. 6. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 








Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. 
A bed-rock discussion of fishing methods and the 
use and care of tackle. Pole and line fishing, 
skittering, trolling, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, 
bait and fly casting are represented. The chapter 
on “Baits—How to Find, Keep and Use Them 

gives you many new kinks about worms, helgra- 
mites, grasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, minnows, 
clams, catfish lures, and carp baits. More than 
two dozen of the best-known fresh water fish, 
from suckers to salmon, are described separately 
—where to look for them, what to offer them and 
how to land them. 90 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. Outdoor Life, Dept. 98, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Minnows, Eels, Mink, Muslrat with ! SEE 


our foldiny galvanized sree 
TR rite for our R and Bargain we. $1 
Box of FISH or ANIMAL Bait TREE “ poten ten our Tra; 


Walton’s Automatic Fish Hooks 


£ 
sor 








are so constructed that when a fish gives theslightest 

pull on the bait the upper hook reaches down an 
ets a hold that lands him everytime. 3 for 50c. 
rite for descriptive catalog of fish traps, fish lure, 

keep-alive bait hooks and other specialties for 


fishermen. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO. 
3507 W. Juniata St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-eround boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Mad ade to Measure, A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to puton and 
off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

boot j in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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New Game Laws for 1938-39 


himself. Birds must be carried openly and 
be tagged with the number of the bearer’s 


license. 
QUEBEC 
7 Pere rrr Aug. 20 to June 30 
Exceptions: Charlevoix, Saguenay, Tem- 
iscouata, Portneuf, Megantic, Argenteuil, 
Beauce, Frontenac, Compton, Pontiac, 
Gatineau, and Hull counties.............. 


EY ee nr ere Pree rere no close season 


MOOSE (bull, more than 1 yr. old), DEER 
Zone A: Eastern Townships Section...... 
peehinedsedeenawene’ Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
Zone B: Gaspesian Section.............. 
the canes a wan Wes Sept. 20 to Nov. 19 
Zone C: Saguenay Section.............. 
TPT TOT eT Cee Ter Te Sept. 15 to Nov. 14 
Zone D: Montreal Section .............. 
ae eee eT ECCT CT eT Sept. 25 to Nov. 24 
CARIBOU 


Gaspe-North, Gaspe-South, and Bonaven- 
ture counties (under special permit)...... 


sctseaseeeenes t......9ept. 20 to Nov. 19 
Rest of Province.......... no open season 
Peery ree Oct. 15 to Jan. 31 
eC eee es Nov. 1 to Feb. 28 
PTARMIGAN......... Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
GROUSE (BIRCH, SPRUCE, SHARP- 

5 Re no open season 

Bag and possession limits: BEAR, no 
limits. MOOSE, 1 a season. DEER, 1 a 
season. CARIBOU, 1 a season. HARE, 
FOX, no limits. PTARMIGAN, no limits. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all game, 


$26. Nonresident who is the lessee of a 
hunting preserve or a bona fide member of 
a hunting club which is the lessee of hunt- 
ing privileges, $10.50. Nonresident, migra- 
tory game birds only, $15.50. Resident, not 
British subject, $5. Permit to hunt caribou, 
resident or nonresident, $1.10—nonresident 
must also have general license. 

Export: A nonresident licensee may 
take out game animals killed by himself, 
under customs declaration and export per- 
mit. The export of ptarmigan is forbidden. 
Quebec Game Zones: For hunting purposes 
the province is divided as follows: 

Zone A: 

Eastern Townships Section: The western 
portion of the province south of the River 
Saint Lawrence, starting from the electoral 
district of Kamouraska inclusively. 

Zone B: 

Gaspesian Section: The eastern portion 
of the province south of the River Saint 
Lawrence, starting from the electoral dis- 
tricts of Riviere-Du-Loup and Temiscouata. 
Zone C: 

Saguenay Section: The portion of the 
province north of the River Saint Lawrence 
and east of the River Saint Maurice as far 
as its intersection with the 48th line of 
northern latitude and to the north of such 
line as far as the western extremity of the 
province. 

Zone D: 

Montreal Section: The portion of the 
province north of the River Saint Law- 
rence and bounded on the east by the River 
Saint Maurice as far as its intersection 
with the 48th line of latitude to the western 
boundary of the province. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


FS RTOs eee no close season 
EUROPEAN GRAY greg cael 
PARTRIDGE Sept. 15 to Nov. 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, RUFFED GROU SE 
(Weheecentcaneuaenes Oct. 1 to Oct. 14 
MOOSE (male), DEER, CARIBOU...... 
CE PESKANSSD SSC ObRSCOS Nov. 16 to Dec. 15 
Pili, ' , Sere Nov. 16 to Nov. 30 
Warning: A special license is required 
for residents to shoot antelope. 
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(Continued from page 63) 


ELK (male, 2-yr.-old or over)....... iard 
er eer ee Tere rer eT Nov. 16 to Nov. 30 
Warning: A special license is required 

for residents to shoot elk. 

SPRUCE GROUSE, PTARMIGAN, SAGE 
GROUSE, PHEASANT ..no open season 
Bag and possession limits: BEAR, RAB- 

BIT, no limits) EUROPEAN GRAY 

(HUNGARIAN) PARTRIDGE, 15 a day, 

30 in possession. PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 5 

a day, 10 in possession. RUFFED GROUSE, 

5 a day, ro in possession. Residents: 

MOOSE, DEER, CARIBOU: 1 bull moose 

only; or 2 deer, either sex; or 2 caribou, 

either sex; or 1 deer and 1 caribou, a season. 

ANTELOPE, 2 of either sex a_ season, 

under special license. ELK, 1 male, 2 years 

old or over, a season, under special! license. 

Nonresidents: 1 bull moose, or 1 male elk, 

or 2 of either sex of deer, caribou or ante- 

lope; or a mixed bag of 2 only of either sex 
of antelope, deer, or caribou. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident alien: Big 
game, $50; birds, $25. Nonresident domi- 
ciled in Canada: Big game, $25, birds, $ro. 
Resident: Big game, $5; birds, $2. Special 
resident elk license, $10. Special resident 
antelope license, $5. 

Export: A nonresident licensee on leav- 
ing the Province may take with him during 
open season, personally, under his license 
coupons and permit, big game and 100 
game birds legally killed. 


YUKON 


DEER, MOOSE (not less than 1-yr.-old), 
CARIBOU (not less than 1-yr.-old), 
MOUNTAIN, SHEEP (males only) 
MOUNTAIN GOAT (males only).... 
eee te Aug. 1 to Feb. 28 

PARTRIDGE, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
GROUSE, PTARMIGAN, PHEASANT 
Ee rR res te Sept. 1 to Mar. 14 
Bag and possession limits: Nonresident, 

see “Hunting License.’ Resident: CARI- 

BOU, 6 a season. DEER, 6 a season. 

MOOSE, 2 a season. MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 

2 a season. MOUNTAIN GOAT, 2 a 


season. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, not British 
subject, $100; nonresident, British subject, 


$75. Nonresident license permits killing of 
I moose, 2 deer, 2 caribou, « mountain 
sheep, and 1 mountain goat. Licensee may 
kill in addition 1 moose, 2 deer, 2 caribou, 1 
mountain sheep, and 1 mountain goat, but 
must pay a $25 fee for each additional 
animal so killed. Resident, $1. 

Export: Trophies, including head, hide, 
and hoofs of big game lawfully killed by 
nonresident licgnsee may be exported under 
certificate of Game Guardian. 

Note: Explorers, surveyors, prospectors, 
miners and travelers in need of food may 
take game during close season. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


HARE, RABBIT ........ Oct. 
PTARMIGAN 
Peninsula of Avalon...... Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
Other parts of Newfoundland............ 
CEPR EAS Pokey ne baw ee oe Oct. 1 to Dec. 21 
MOOSE, CARIBOU (male)...No general 
open season, but may be hunted in certain 
sections Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and Oct.. 21 to 
Nov. 30 under special license. Consult 
Commissioner for Natural Resources, St. 
John’s, for information. 
Bag and possession limits: 
season. CARIBOU, 1 a season. 
hunted only under special license. 
Hunting licenses: Special license for 1 
bull moose and 1 stag caribou: Nonresident, 
$25; resident, $s. 


1 to Dec. 20 


MOOSE, 1 a 
May be 


Warning: Seasons are subject to change 
at any time by regulations made by the 
Commissioner for Natural Resources. 

Repeating and automatic shotguns pro- 
hibited at all times. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


MOUNTAIN GOAT, MOOSE, DEER.... 
eR ee re ree Sept. 1 to Mar. 31 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP, CARIBOU........ 
Te Tee Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 
PARTRIDGE, PTARMIGAN, PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN, GROUSE. . Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 
POLAR BEAR....<..... Oct. 1 to May 31 
BUFFALO, MUSK-OX, ELK............ 
ree ee ee eee er rere no open season 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident alien, $150; 
nonresident British subject, $75; nonresi- 


dent, game birds only, $5. Resident, all 
game, $2. 
Note: For detailed information concern- 


ing hunting in the Northwest Territories, 
consult Office of the Deputy Commissioner, 


Administration of the Northwest Terri- 
tories, Ottawa, Canada. 
War on Ticks 
large 


number of common, or wood, ticks 

this year, and outdoorsmen are 
warned by the U.S. Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine to adopt a few 
simple precautions against these tiny 
menaces. Only one in several hundred 
of these ticks may carry the virus of 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, but that 
one tick may be fatal. 

Dr. F. C. Bishopp, of the bureau, ob- 
serves that the tick passes the first part 
of its life as a parasite on field mice, 
then waits in tall grass and underbrush 
for larger host animals. Therefore, cut- 
ting all grass and underbrush around 
houses and pathways is one way to pro- 
tect dogs and people from tick bites. 

A pair of forceps should be used to 
remove ticks from dogs, to which only a 
few have attached themselves. When 
they are present in greater numbers, 
dusting every five days with derris pow- 
der is necessary. Ticks, Dr. Bishopp 
points out, should be handled with great 
care, as infection can be contracted by 
crushing a tick that has been gorging 
on an animal that has had the fever. 

Boots, laced up over trouser legs, af- 
ford valuable protection, as ticks are 
usually picked up from long grass or 
weeds close to the ground. Ticks are 
climbers after they once board a human, 
and the back of the neck and hand are 
favorite feeding places. Children’s heads 
should be examined for ticks at least 
twice a day. After known exposure to 
ticks, the entire body should be exam- 
ined carefully. 

“Don’t wait for a doctor to remove a 
tick,” Dr. Bishopp warns. Get the tick 
off at once, and disinfect the bite by in- 
serting a round toothpick that has been 
dipped in iodine. 


Solid Comfort 


ROM eastern Oklahoma, comes this 

touching tale of a man’s devotion to 
his dog: A party of hunters, including 
Game Commissioner Jim McMahan, re- 
cently set out on a bobcat foray. The 
hunters awoke one morning to find the 
commissioner sleeping on the hard, bare 
boards of the floor with only a rolled- 
up coat for a pillow. His favorite ’coon 
dog was peacefully snoozing in the 
warm bed provided for his master. 


Tm East has an unusually 
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Big Game Won't Always Run 


(Continued from page 23) 


His trail led along a salmon stream the 
big bear frequented. George Nelson told 
him he was a fool to travel that trail 
without a rifle. But Otto wouldn't listen. 
One evening a man who worked with 
him came running to Seward, saying 
Otto had been chewed up by a bear. 
Otto had met a big sow brownie with 
cubs, and the sow came for him at once. 
He threw off his pack, hoping that would 


| attract her attention, as he ran for the 


railroad. The pack contained some 
groceries, but the sow only grabbed it 
nd shook it, then came on again and 
truck Otto with one paw, nearly tear- 
ing off his scalp. She bit his left ear com- 
ietely off, and tried to bite his throat, 
but a heavy mackinaw saved his neck. 
When he tried to keep his face down, the 
sow chewed him in the back. Then she 
shook him as a dog would a rat, laid 
him down again and tried to turn him 
over. When Otto resisted, she bit him 
some more. When the sow left him for 
dead Otto had fifty-seven fang cuts. 
After he recovered, he procured a big 


| Airedale dog and a good rifle. 


A couple of years ago, Chris Kiafas, 
now operating two fishing boats out of 
Seattle, Oreg., was caught and mauled 
by a brownie sow that attacked with- 
out warning. Chris met her about a mile 
from the beach, in a bend of the creek. 
She grabbed him and knocked him 
down with a slap of her paw. Chris tried 
to get up and run, but each time she hit 
him another slap and knocked him 
sprawling until he quit that and played 
dead. 


HE bit him repeatedly, and would 

stalk off a short distance and watch 
for any sign of life. Then she would 
come back with a rush and bite him 
again. His left eye was pulled from the 
socket, his jaw broken, and his left arm 
was almost bitten in two. The bear would 
turn him over, and when Chris made any 
attempt to turn back on his stomach, 
she would bite him again. Finally, after 
she had put fifty-two fang punctures in 
his body, she left him for dead. 

When the grizzly had gone, Chris got 
to his feet and tried to make the beach. 
His left arm flopped around loosely, 
and he tried in vain to reach his jack- 
knife in his left trousers pocket, in- 
tending to cut the flopping arm off. He 
was able to travel, but he was blinded by 
blood, and made the beach only because 
he could smell the sea. He finally 
reached his boat, where he was given 
emergency treatment, but it was more 
than a year before Chris recovered fully 
from that mauling. 

May 19, last year, while our party was 
hunting at Iniskin Bay, Nick Lien and 
George Nelson had plenty of bear trou- 
ble. Nick is a fifteen-year-old boy. They 
were climbing up to the wreck of an air- 
plane. When they reached the upper 
-dge of the alders, they came to a little 
meadow, and a big brownie raised up 
from a depression fifty feet away, took 
yne look at them, and charged. George 
was in the lead and Nick following him. 
Just in front of George was a slight 
ridge some four feet high. 

They started shooting the brownie 
with their Model 20 Savage .300 caliber 
rifles. Both were using 150-grain am- 
munition which was, of course, too light 
for such work. 


George placed his first shot in the 
neck, but missed the spine, then three in 
the bear’s chest, while Nick put three 
more shots in the same place. Then 
George's rifle misfired with an old car- 
tridge at this critical moment. 

George threw himself flat behind the 
low ridge, and the bear sailed right out 
over him into the alders where Nick 
stood. The bear’s chest struck an alder, 
which, in turn, knocked Nick flat, just as 
the big bear made a swipe at him with 
a front paw. This no doubt saved Nick’s 
life. The bear grabbed Nick’s pack board 
in his mouth, crushing the side board, 
then bit Nick through the arm and 
shoulder as the youth lay helpless on 
the ground. 

At the same time, George reached into 
a pocket and got another cartridge, 
jammed it home in the rifle, and shot the 
bear in the shoulder. This shot rolled the 
bear off Nick, who grabbed his gun and 
put two more slugs into the big devil. 
Nick had three very deep wounds the 
full length of the bear’s lower fang, but 
soon recovered from the attack which 
might have cost his life. 

Another time, Jack Lien was guiding 
three San Francisco hunters. They had 
just killed their last bear, and were 
skinning it out, when another grizzly 
walked out on the river bank, and re- 
fused to leave, though they yelled at 
him repeatedly. He continued to walk 
back and forth and snort at them, as they 
finished the skinning and loaded the hide 
into the boat. When they started up- 
stream, that grizzly charged. They didn’t 
want him, but yelling did no good, and, 
at thirty feet, Jack killed him with a 
single shot as he came forward at a 
dead run. 


ECENTLY, I went on a two-month 

pack trip back into the Musqua River 
country of British Columbia, and on that 
trip saw a black bear, an old male, 
charge Wesley Brown, and come on to 
a finish. 

Wesley was in the lead, with Edgar 
Dopp a few yards to his rear, both cut- 
ting a trail through dense arctic willow 
and spruce so the pack outfit could bet- 
ter wallow through the muskeg, when 
this bear jumped up out of his bed in 
front of Wesley, and came for him. 
Wesley turned and ran for his horse 
and his rifle, but, seeing that the bear 
was overhauling him, he turned and 
raised his ax to try to kill the black with 
it. However, Dopp jerked a .455 Smith 
& Wesson six-gun from his belt, and, 
using both hands, placed a heavy slug 
in the black’s brain. The bear turned 
somersaults to Wesley’s feet, and lay 
there dead. 

These were all unprovoked attacks, 
and they can all be verified. Most of the 
guides in Alaska have had similar ex- 
periences proving that we still have 
some dangerous game in America. You 
may hunt several seasons without ex- 
periencing anything of this sort, but 
you may run into such an incident on 
your first trip. There is no way of 
knowing when it will happen. 

The man who thinks it’s smart to be- 
little the fighting qualities of bear, 
moose, elk, and the rest of the big game 
tribe, is not only running his own risks, 
but inciting others to the same fool- 
hardiness. 
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Wood Carving 


HITTLING 


---AN ARTISTIC 


au 
HOBBY FOR ALL 
YOU CAN DO 


<4 
SW S . 
moe SCULPTURE IN 
WOOD WITH A COMMON POCKET 
KNIFE! Figures of men, animals, birds, 
are really easy to whittle out of a block of 
wood, when you know the tricks. With a 
few simple hand tools and the practical 
diagrammed directions in this inexpensive 
new manual, you can make fascinating 
things — carvings for furniture — jewel 
boxes—frames, treasure chests, plant 
stands, ornaments, book ends, crumb 
trays, cabinets, puzzles, etc.—a host of 
useful and some very novel things. You'll 
be surprised how easy these directions are 
to follow—you will discover the most in- 
triguing hobby you ever dreamed of—and 
one which costs you nothing to enjoy. 
Your main material is odds and ends of 
wood. 







CHIP CARVING, RELIEF CARVING, EVERY KIND 
OF CARVING IS INCLUDED 


Illustrations, step-by-step in- 

structions and diagrams EB 
make it possible for <x 

a beginner to get itt 
excellent results 
right from the 
start. Shows how 
to do chip carv- 
ing, incising, lev- 
el-surface carving, 
carving in relief. 
How to make 
pierced or openwork 
carvings. How to 
carve turned objects, 
suchas chairs, stools, 
tables, Carving in 
the round completely 
explained and sim- 
plified. You'll enjoy 
originating your own 
designs and patterns 
by the method fully explained in the manual. 


BRAND NEW! 
265 PAGES! 
13 BIG CHAPTERS! 


OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN STURDY CLOTH 


This wonderful new handbook, prepared espe- 
cially for our readers costs you nothing if you 
do not wish to keep it. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW. Just tear off and mail the coupon below 
right now and your copy of WOOD CARVING 
AND WHITTLING will be mailed at once. 
Remember if for any reason you decide to re- 
turn the book within 10 days, your money will 
be instantly refunded. 









t MAIL THIS COUPON 


§ Outdoor Life, Dept. 98 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new 265 pare, cloth bound book, 
“WOOD CARVING AND ITTLING”. When 
the book is delivered I will pay the postman only 
$2. 7 a few cents postage, in FULL PAY- 
MENT. My understanding is that after examina- 
tion, I have the privilege of returning the book 
within 10 days and you will refund my money in full, 
If you prefer to pay now we pay postage.) 








State. 
é Orders from outside of the U. S. must be accompanied by cash. 
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This lightweight boat may be easily carried atop a car 


HAT is an ideal boat? That de- 

pends upon your ideals, or 

rather, the purpose for which 

the boat is intended. Obviously, 
the ideal battleship would be somewhat 
unwieldy as a fishing boat, and I, for 
one, don’t care a bit about crossing the 
Atlantic in a canoe. But what the aver- 
age sportsman means by an ideal boat 
is one that is portable, light, and per- 
manently dry. 

There are many types of boats that 
may be transported by automobile, and, 
since desirable fish are often found in 
lakes or rivers far from the angler’s 
home, his boat has to be taken along in, 
on, or trailing behind the car. Thus, 
there are three basic classes of portable 
boats—the little ones that fold, the big 
ones—they may run to 35 ft.—that you 
can carry on a trailer, and the medium- 
sized boats that you lash to the top. As 
I believe the latter are the most satisfac- 
tory all-round boats for the average 
sportsman, I'll describe only the last- 
named type. 

The most important requisites for 
these boats are lightness and handi- 
ness out of the water. There may be a 
few Samsons among us, but the average 
man cannot handle much more than 100 
lb. of boat. A rigid, one-piece boat is so 
bulky that anything heavier than 100 lb. 
is unwieldy. An attempt to load or un- 
load heavy craft might result in damage 
to boat and boatman. One man: should 
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limit himself to 90 lb. or less, while two 
men may easily manage 150 to 200 lb. 

If a boat is correctly designed and 
built, light weight is an advantage. Less 
power is required when you use an out- 
board, and less muscle needed if you are 
going to row or paddle. Furthermore, 
lightweight craft are more responsive 
than heavy, cumbersome boats, and, de- 
spite their apparent frailty, are really 
more seaworthy, as they ride over rough 
water, instead of plowing through it. 

Stability, seaworthiness, and capacity 
must be considered. By seaworthiness 
and stability, I mean a craft that you 
can stand up in, or cast from, without 
acrobatics. These qualities depend upon 
the dimensions of your boat, and there 
is a point where width of beam and port- 
ability conflict, and a compromise must 


be reached. I would say that 4 ft. is 
about the limit in beam. Portability de- 
mands that boats be limited in size. They 
cannot be less than 9 ft. in length and 
still be seaworthy, or more than 14 ft. 
and still be convenient to carry. 

Next in order of importance comes the 
matter of repeated drying out. Con- 
ventional craft, when transported long 
distances under a summer sun, dry out 
and leak. This may sometimes be over- 
come by soaking, but this causes the 
boat to absorb weight. The next time 
it’s transported, it dries out again, and 
so you have a vicious circle that cer- 
tainly does not contribute to enjoyable 
boating. 

Now, only boats constructed with one- 
piece coverings are permanently leak- 
proof. They may have canvas coverings, 


Portable metal boats are 
safe, being unsinkable, 
and will stand hard use 


similar to canoe construction, or compo- 
sition board, or metal-sheathed hulls. 
Batten-seam boats, if properly built, are 
excellent, but inferior to those with one- 
piece coverings. 

As for bottom designs, the flat bottom 
is ideal for shallow waters, though V-bot- 
tomed hulls are speedier and ride more 
easily. The round-bottom portable boat 
is eminently seaworthy, though not more 
so than the V bottom, and performs well 
with an outboard motor. Some of these 
portable boats can travel at 35 miles an 
hour, and will not squat at any speed. 

In seeking speed, however, it is unwise 
to attach an oversize motor. The hull 
can take it well enough—until you hit 
something at high speed. Motors for 
portable boats should range from 1 to 8 
horsepower, and not exceed 75 Ib. in 
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weight. The smaller the motor, the less 
fuel you will have to transport, and the 
greater cruising radius you will have 
with each tankful. 

Having outlined what I consider the 
ideal portable boat, I will now attempt 
to describe some actual examples. One 
firm offers a model particularly well- 
adapted to the nomadic sportsman, 
whether his main interest be fishing or 
duck shooting. It can be readily carried 
on a car, is leak-proof and seaworthy. 
This boat is 12 ft. long, with a 38-in. 
beam, and comes with, or without, a 
short forward deck. The total weight is 
70 Ib. 

Airplane construction throughout in- 
sures lightness and durability. Bottom 
construction is a combination of round 
and flat, built with warp-proof and leak- 
proof plywood. It will accommodate any 
outboard motor from 1 to 16 horsepower, 
giving a wide range of speed. 


METAL-BOAT manufacturer puts 
/ out a boat made of thin, cedar plank- 
ing over closely spaced frames, and cov- 
ered with heavy canvas to render it 
permanently water-tight. This boat 
weighs only 50 lb., has a 39-in. beam 
and a length of 12 ft. Seating capacity is 
ample for four persons, and the price 
compares with that asked for flat-bot- 
tomed rowboats. It can be equipped with 
any outboard motor, and will stand any 
amount of rough handling. 

A slightly larger boat, offered by 
another maker, is becoming remarkably 
popular. This craft is 13 ft. long, with a 
18-in. beam, and should accommodate 
quite a load with perfect safety. The 
weight is 100 lb. Construction is similar 
to that of the 50-lb. boat, and the hull is 
covered with specially treated and fin- 
ished canvas. This slightly more ex- 
pensive boat will seat three to five per- 
sons. 

It is a round-bottomed model, however, 
that is, in my opinion, the acme of port- 
able boats. Built of cedar planking, 
frames and fabric, it represents the 
maximum of stability with the minimum 
of weight and bulk. It is 14 ft. long with 
a 37-in. beam, and weighs 85 lb. That’s 
a lot of boat with the weight of a half- 
grown boy. 

Two other car-top boats of the same 
type are offered in 10 and 12-ft. lengths, 
each with 45-in. beam. The former 
weighs 53, the latter 57 lb. Designed for 
mall outboard motors, oars, or paddles, 
this pair of portable boats offers all that 
could be asked by the sportsman who 
lesires a handy fishing or hunting craft. 
Rowing in these boats is effortless, and 

addling is quite easy. They are stable 
nough to permit shooting while stand- 
ng. Their entire construction is rugged, 
ind will stand plenty of abuse, both in 
nd out of water. 

A canoe manufacturer puts out a simi- 
ir boat that is worthy of attention. The 
onstruction is basically similar to that 
f a canoe, and, with its round, wide 
ottom, it will take a 1 to 16-horsepower 
iotor and remain seaworthy on any 
vaterway, at any speed. The hull meas- 
ires 12 ft., the beam is 43 in. the weight 
5 lb. This craft is moderately priced for 
ne that is so serviceable. 

A craft that will take an outboard, but 
vhich is essentially a rowing or paddling 

oat, is made by a Northern manufac- 
irer. The pointed ends, and construc- 
on of this boat make it similar to a 
inoe, though rather more roomy than 
most. The length is 12 ft. 6 im, with a 
i2-in. beam, and a weight of 50 lb. The 
oat seats two persons, and one of them 
‘an easily put it on or take it off the car 
inaided. 

If you’re partial to kayaks, one kayak 
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manufacturer has what you're looking | 


for in portable boats. This model has 
a pointed bow and a square stern. 
The frames are aluminum and are 
covered with tough, doubled canvas on 
the bottom. The capacity is two persons, 
who can sail the craft if they wish. Out- 
board motors up to 4 horsepower may be 
installed. The price is consistent with 
quality and performance built into this 
craft. 

Metal portable boats come in various 
shapes and sizes. One of the best-known 
is a play boat for children, but makes an 
excellent craft for the vagabond hunter 
or angler. The length is 10 ft., the beam 
39 in. and the weight 120 lb. This little 
boat has a square stern and pointed bow, 
and is astonishingly low-priced. Another 
firm offers a sturdy metal model in sizes 
from 9 to 12 ft., weighing 95 to 110 lb. 
These boats accommodate three to four 
persons, and will take a small outboard 
motor. Metal boats meet all the require- 
ments of the ideal portable boat, though 
they are slightly heavier than some of 
the cedar-and-canvas types. All of them 
are quite inexpensive, and, being metal, 
they cannot possibly dry out and leak 
under any condition. 

All these manufacturers will supply 
pads for carrying their boats on top of 
your car, or, if you prefer, you can get 
vacuum-grip carriers. These hold your 
boat safely at any speed and protect the 
finish of the car. 

The recent progress made by boat 
manufacturers in developing suitable 
craft for the outdoorsman who must 
transport his boat over long stretches of 
dry land is gratifying to watch. All you 
have to do is to choose a boat meeting 
the specifications outlined in this article, 


and made by a reliable boat builder, and | 


you can’t go very far wrong. Such boats 
are built in or near most cities and 
towns. 

Of course, there are many other types 
of portable boats besides those described, 
but these models do fill all the require- 
ments, even to being easy on the bank 
account. With the wide range of boats 
available today, there is no reason why 





any sportsman with a car should not take | 
an entirely satisfactory craft with him, | 


no matter how distant the water.—W™m. 
Jackson. 


Righting Capsized Canoe 
ERE is a simple way of righting a 

~ capsized canoe and getting all the 
water out of it. 

much easier if you can 

shouldn’t go out in deep water 


The job will be| 
swim—you | 
if you| 


can’t—but it will work if you can just} 


manage to keep afloat long enough to 
get to the craft and take hold of it. 

First, take hold of one end of the 
canoe and roll it right side up. This is 
not difficult. Then bear down on the 
end, pushing it as far under water as 
you can without getting in too deep your- 
self. This will raise the opposite end out 
of the water. Shove the canoe from you 
as hard as you can, releasing your hold. 
Follow it, take hold of the end again, 
and repeat the process. With the first 
shove, about a third of the water should 
be out of the craft, and a couple more 
tries should pretty nearly empty it. 
When the canoe is high out of the water, 
you can climb on board, over the end. 
Don’t, under any circumstances, try to 
get in over the side. 

Whether you can swim or not you 
should carry a life preserver, and if you 
are going on a long trip it might be as 
well to practice this stunt so that you 
won’t have to stop to think some time 
when you are just about half-drowned.— 
J. F. Oertel. 


































Double the pleasure of 
your fishing and hunting 
trips with this amaz- 
ingly light and handy 
Evinrude Ranger. 
Weighs only 16 pounds 
and cruises 3 hours on 
one fill of the tank. 
Slow trolling speed, 
Co-Pilot steering, 
extraordinary start- 
\/ ing ease. See your 
dealer NOW, or write 
today for free catalog! 


ELTO PAL only $37.50 
Elto PAL (built by Evin- 
rude) weighs only 14 
pounds, and drives boats 
at twice the speed of 
oars. Elto ACE, $47.50 
— the husky Handi- 
twin, only $67.50. Each 
an outstanding value! 
Adhress EVINRUDE 
OTORS, 5552 N, 
wth St. Milwaukee 


Prices F. O. B. Factory 


FRE 
Catalogs! 
Write for 

1938 Evinrude 
and Elto cata- 
logs... Boat 
Directory and 
Boat-and-Mo- 
tor Selector. 


EVINRUDE a? ehiel 1 





BIG MONEY BUILDING MEAD’S 
NEW Portable OUTBOARD 
= BOAT! 


Build this light, 50 lb.tough, 
durable foaworthy.. portable 
Outboard Ki-Yai ake it any- 
whens by hand or car. Safe, leakproof, 
trouble - fre More speed pet. horsepower, 
more mallee | per gallon. MEA perfected 
aluminum-ribbed, cut-to-fit. © E- tion Kit 
guarantees succe ssful qecembly . quickly ,easily, 
eqqnemale, a) , Ne ew 69 Ib. OK-4 uses oars, sail, 
motors 10 h.p. or leas. Also 3 addle—sail models from 20 Ibs. 
to 45 lbs. Rush dime for details, 6 eit Paddle Offer! 


MEAD GLIDE 1SSONCACO USAT 
There’s Ducks for You—with a ‘‘KALAMAZOO”’ 


Bring home your limit with a 
*“Kalamazoo’’ —the folding, 
pone ture-proof duck boat, 
ift, silent, steady. Non- 
sinkable. Strong but light. =e 
anywhere. Check as bag: 
carry by hand a auto. Up or 
down in a jiffy. All sizes. Rt 
with your outboard. Fully 
guaranteed. 
catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. cee es Mich. 


KEEN E Duck Boats 















rite for free 








Marsh Type Built entirely of guaranteed waterproof 
Super-Harbord. Sensational new construction. Safe 
and seaworthy. Finished dead grass color. Length 12’; 
vidtt vey 36”; Depth 8”; Cock-pit 50”. Weight 75 
Ibs. Price $45.00 F.O.B. factory. Includes oarlocks and 
lo« se at Oars extra $3.75 per pair. Order direct or 


t 
end for circular 


KEENE MFG. CO. 


DUCK BOATS 


Write for FREE CATALOG on Mal- 

lard Queen, Drake Mallard, Hunter 

& Trapper, Wood Duck. 
Manufactured exclusively by 


SHELL LAKE BOAT CO., INC. 
SHELL LAKE, WISC. 


SHOOTING FACTS 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new 


Dept. 98-3 Racine, Wis. 

















arms, ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details 
f the sensational new .22 Hornet and the various .22 
Hi-Speed cartridges. 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small 
game, vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. 
Thorough and technical description of every caliber gun 
from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 

So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 


believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not 
included in this manual. Highly important information 

m sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, 
trajectory. energy. 

While there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 
6 gauges—.410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variations 
in bore and load. 96 pease and cover. Sent postpaid 
for 25c. Write Dept. 98 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Yo, EVERGREEN 
>" BRANC 


Floating Blind 


AY EASY way to get close to the ducks 
while hunting is to keep under cover 
of this floating camouflage, which re- 
sembles a thicket. Willows or ever- 
green are nailed to the light frame, 
which in turn is nailed to the bow of 
the boat.—Lawrence B. Johnson, Wash. 


Model T Anchor 


LIGHT- 
WEIGHT an- 
chor is often use- 
ful in a small boat. 
A Model T Ford 
connecting rod 
and wrist pin form 
the basis of a 3-lb. 
anchor that is 
easily and cheaply 
built. The curved 
ROD part of the anchor 
is made of an 11- 
in. piece of 3/16 x 
l-in. band iron. Be 
sure the points are 
not bent too much. 
Drive a 5-in. piece 
of 7/16-in. iron rod into each end of 
the wrist pin. The rope clevis is made 
of a 12-in. piece of %-in. rod. After 
putting the clevis in place, slide in the 
wrist pin, and secure it with the screw. 
This screw can be taken out if the 
anchor is to be taken apart for storage. 
—John M. Avery, N. Y. 
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Inner-Tube Boat Carrier 


AKING two old inner tubes, I inflated 

them, and placed them on top of my 
car. Then I put my boat on top of the 
tubes, and secured it with ropes to the 
fenders. I carried my boat this way all 
last summer and it proved very helpful 
when going over rough roads. You will 


find that a boat never works loose when 
tied in this way, and will not damage 
your car.—R. Jagger, Wis. 
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- Answers Boating Fans - 


Motor for Two-Man Kayak 


Question: My two-man kayak is 16 ft. long, 
3 ft. wide, with a flat bottom about 15 in. deep. 
Is a two-horsepower motor too powerful for it? 
Is it necessary to put sideboards on it, or is a 
keel enough to keep it straight?—W. M., New 
York. 


Answer: The two-horsepower motor should 
function quite well on the 16-ft. kayak. A small 
keel strip should be sufficient to maintain a 
straight course.—W. J. 


Planing Horsepower 


Question: Sometime ago a friend said that a 
4-horsepower motor will plane a boat of the right 
dimensions and weight. Is this true? I have 
been unable to find such a boat.—W. H. R., Wis. 


Answer: If the boat were of the proper design 
and weight, and the persons were not too heavy, 
say 125 lb., 4 horsepower would plane a boat, 
but not very well. It is calculated that 1 horse- 
power will plane a total or combined weight of 
driver, boat, and motor amounting to 35 lb. In 
other words, 4 horsepower will plane a total 
weight of 140 lb.—W. J. 


Canoe Construction 


Question: I’m interested in trying my hand 
at building a canoe. An abundance of white 
hickory and various oaks that can be bent while 
green lead me to believe that the job may not 
be so difficult as many imagine. I have seen 
only one canoe in these parts. I cannot under- 
stand why canoes are not as good for Ozark 
streams as they are farther north. At any rate, 
I would rather have a canoe than pirogues, 
which are sometimes 20 ft. long and about 18 in. 
wide.—R. E. D., Mo. 
advised amateurs to 


Answer: I’ve never 


build canoes because their construction re 
quired facilities and skill not at the command 
of the average man. Many amateur builders 
instead of attempting the construction of canoes 
build a much simpler and more easily con 
structed craft, such as the kayak. However, it 
is not my intention to discourage anyone from 
building exactly the type of craft he wishes. It 
is very likely that, with proper plans, designed 
especially for the amateur, a builder of average 
ability can turn out a creditable canoe. I see no 
reason why canoes should not be adaptable in 
every manner to the Ozark streams, and, in 
fact, they should be much better than the 
pirogues.—W. J. 


Finishing Mahogany 

Question: What is the correct method to use 
in finishing a mahogany-planked hull in the nat- 
ural color? The question of a suitable filler for 
the pores of the wood has me stumped. Would 
commercial wood fillers be suitable for marine 
use? Should mahogany be stained? Is there 
any material on the market any better than ma- 
rine spar varnish as a first coat for waterproofing 
the planking on outside?—K. A. McG., Ontario, 
Can. 


Answer: You have touched a sore spot of the 
boating industry. If mahogany is finished in the 
natural color without stain, everything is well, 
but nearly all known stains will bleach when 
exposed to the sun for long intervals, even if 
covered with many coats of varnish. Aniline 
stains are the worst offenders, while oil stains 
are the least affected. The appearance of most 
mahogany may be improved with a little stain, 
but staining some of the more reddish types is 
to gild the lily. Never apply the white filler 
before staining it to match the mahogany. Al- 
most any of the commercial wood fillers is sat- 
isfactory. There are varnishes even better in 
some ways than spar varnish and these are the 
higher-grade resinous varnishes. They dry hard 
quickly and wear like iron.—W. J. 


A Good Dog to Have Around 


(Continued from page 33) 


the water, and headed for the goose. 

I watched as she made her way 
through the array of blocks. I have 
seen retrievers get fouled in the anchor 
lines of the decoys and have to be res- 
cued, but Brownie got through and 
finally reached the bird. The water was 
choppy and she was swimming against 
the wind, but she held to the goose and 
fought bravely toward us. Brownie 
came right to the blind and dropped the 
goose at Carl’s feet. Then she shook her- 
self and stretched out in the sunshine to 
dry. 

We were standing up, stretching our 
legs, when Wiley ducked into the blind. 
“A pair of widgeon coming in from the 
leeward,” he said. “They are heading for 
the ponds but they may swing in close 
enough for a shot.” 

The ducks were still several hundred 
yards off, but they were coming like 
the wind, and had spied our blocks. On 
they came, not more than thirty yards 
above the water. 

When they were about sixty yards 
away, we stood up and let them have it. 
Carl dropped his bird with the first shot, 
I made a clean miss with my first barrel, 
and we doubled on the next shot. The 
duck crumpled, but I am sure it was 
Carl’s gun that dropped him. 

Brownie didn’t wait for a command to 
fetch this time. The instant those ducks 
struck the water she was after them. 
The retriever went for the farthest 
duck, brought it in, and had started back 
for the next one when Carl whispered 
“Mark.” Brownie stopped swimming, 


| crouched in the water with just her nose 


out. She, too, had seen the ducks com- 
ing in over the marshes. 

“They are sprigs, coming high,” whis- 
pered Wiley 

They were too high for a shot, but a 
sprig can drop when it takes a notion, 
and drop these did, but not enough. They 
discovered the blocks and started climb- 
ing again. Brownie seemed to know that 
they were on their way, and went on 
after the second duck. 

The shooting below had stopped and 
there was only an occasional bang, bang, 
from the ponds to the north of us. 

Presently Carl stood up and stretched. 
“Going to get a shift within the next few 
minutes,” he said. “Wind’s going east 
and that raft of stuff out at sea will have 
to come into the sound.” 

I don’t argue with the old-timers 
down Currituck way. When they say 
that the wind is going to shift, or that 
there is going to be a blow, I just take 
it as a fact and prepare for it. 

Carl had no more than settled back in 
the blind, when I noticed the marsh grass 
in front of us beginning to wave. The 
wind was shifting. In a couple of min- 
utes, Wiley, who has the eye of an eagle, 
sighted a flock of widgeon. Brownie also 
spotted them and crouched by the blind 

There were nine birds in that flock. 
They sighted our blocks, and, as there 
was a little ripple on the water, the 
decoys were acting a bit lifelike. It fooled 
those widgeon, and they set their wings 
for a glide. 

I could feel my toes tingle as Carl 
whispered, “Let’s take them.” 

The ducks saw (Continued on page 99) 
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A Good Dog to Have Around 


(Continued from page 98) 


h fFre- 
mand us and started climbing. They are fast 
Iders climbers, and, by the time we could get 
— them lined up in our sights, they must 
tog have been sixty yards away. We managed 
Soom to drop two of them with our first bar- 
s. It rels, but, with the next barrels, the best 
igned we did was to send a pair of them scud- 
erage ding off toward the marsh to be prey for 
ee no the eagles. It leaves you with a guilty 
4 in feeling to have your bird go off a crip- 
_ ple. 
the Brownie’s splendid performance made 
; me feel better about things. Just the 
way she swam on past the dead bird to 
; take the one that showed a little sign of 
> use life. 
nat- 
theo UNS below and beyond us were be- 
eine ginning to boom now as the wind in- 
here creased. We could hear the roar of the 
ma- j surf on the beach and knew the geese 
fing and ducks would soon be moving in to 
ario, the shoal waters of the sound. I saw one 
flock of seven geese well to the windward 
= of us and pointed them out to Carl. 
the “T believe I can get them in here,” he 
vell, said, and began honking. 
hen Carl is a wonder when it comes to 
n if honking geese to a tie-out of decoys. He 
line | didn’t call too often or too loudly. I was 
Bins wondering if they could hear him, when, 
a | suddenly, I saw one of them head in our 
+“ direction and the rest followed. They 
ller were coming in, but still high. 
Al- “Get that Colt ready,” he whispered. 
sat- “They won't stool, but I think they’ll 
in swing in close enough for a shot.” 
the Brownie’s eyes were on that flock of 
ard geese. They were fighting the wind 
now, almost standing still over the 
decoys. 

“Better let them have it. They are 
getting ready to leave here,” said Carl, 
as he climbed to his feet. 

I hugged the old Colt to my shoulder 
and took my time about pulling the 
trigger. When the shooting was over, 

= there were three dead geese and one crip- 
: ple floating on the water in front of us. 
- “You certainly got that old gun to 
working that time,” said Carl. “I am 
" certain that you killed two of them.” 
rm I suspected Carl was just trying to 
~ make me feel good, but at the same time 
ft I was mighty pleased with the old Colt’s 
at performance. 
- As the wind was blowing hard by this 
time, Carl was afraid to risk having 
id Brownie get the cripple and the three 
6, dead ones before they were blown too 
far away, so he sent Wiley for the skiff. 
d. But Brownie didn’t wait. She spied that 
w cripple and went swimming off after 
st him. 
- The wind had drifted the decoys to- 
gether and Brownie was having to push 
rs them out of her way. Then I noticed that 
YY one of the decoys was following her. She 
ut had fouled the anchor line, but Brownie 
ie kept going, and finally got to the crip- 
pled goose before it could reach the 
n marshes. With the goose in her mouth, 
jo she started back. Swimming through 
e the decoys again with the wood block 
a towed behind her, she fouled three more 
*» decoys. She struggled bravely on, pulling 
o the four wood blocks with their heavy 
. anchors fast to them. Wiley had the skiff 
‘ now and was hurrying to reach her. It 
e looked as though the decoys would 
. drown her before he could make it. But 
1 not Brownie. She kept right on com- 
5 ing, the goose still in her mouth, until 


she reached the shore line. 


Carl helped her ashore. She was al- 
most exhausted, but still had strength 
enough left to limp to the blind and 
wag her tail. I do believe she would 
have started right back after the dead 
geese had I not stopped her. She was a 
tired dog as she stretched out in the 
sun, but she kept her eyes on the skiff. 
Brownie wanted to be sure that Wiley 
was going to bring those drifting geese 
ashore. 

With the wind kicking up quite a sea, 
the wildfowl were coming in from the 
ocean at frequent intervals. Though they 
were flying high, intent on crossing the 
sand dunes to reach the smoother waters 
of the sound, several flocks swung close 
enough for a shot, and we added six 
sprigs to our bag in a few minutes. 

A flock of four geese saw our decoys, 
and was all set to glide in when the 
birds suddenly flared and started climb- 
ing. I swung the Colt into action and 
sent one of them scaling off to the 
marshes. Brownie saw him and plunged 
overboard. I tried to call her back, but 
she kept going. I saw her disappear in 
the marsh grass. Just then we heard the 
thump of a push pole on the side of a 
skiff and looked up to see the game 
warden, paying us a call. 

It was his approach that sent our 
flock of geese soaring. The warden had 
a Labrador retriever with him. After 
checking our license and having a look 
at our duck stamp, he told us he had 
picked up three crippled geese that 
morning. He had watched them falter 
in their flight and drop to the marshes. 
His Labrador had located them and re- 
trieved them for him. While we were 
cussing and discussing the vagaries of 
duck hunting, Brownie found my goose, 
and came swimming in with it. There 
was just no stopping that dog. 

With that we decided to call it a day. 
And what a day it was! Many times 
have I killed more birds at one sitting, 
but that smooth-handling old Colt double 
gun, and the sight of that gallant Chesa- 
peake retriever doing her stuff, made 
this just about the best day I’ve had in 
a lifetime of wildfowl hunting. 


Sky-Water Goldens 


(Continued from page 76) 


entire trip. Five times it leaped to the 
surface, and several times the angler 
grew shaky as he felt his leader being 
rubbed against submerged rocks. But I 
guess Doc lives right, because he finally 
netted the brilliant fish from a precari- 
ous stance. The trout was at least six- 
teen inches. 

How I crawled, snail-like, out of that 
gorge, will never be quite clear to me. 
But when I did reach the elusive trail 
it was only because of brilliant moon- 
light that I was able to identify those 
good friends who would not let me fight 
my way over the rough spots alone. 

Was it all worth it? Well, ancient 
history tells us that men and women 
struggled, barefoot and hungry, across 
deserts and mountains to pay homage 
to their king. A true sportsman will 
never begrudge a few hours of incon- 
venience in order to bow before the 
granite throne of Salmo roosevelti, king 
of the sky waters. 
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Making Money 
With Your 


CAMERA 


Here is a brand-NEW, exceptionally prac- 
tical manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 
and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 
amateur or semi-professional camera hob- 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture tak- 
ing that bring you photos which are mar- 
ketable—and how and where to sell them. 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 
Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his photographic activities, and lay aside 
some welcome profit as well. 


THE TWENTY FIVE SECTIONS 


of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn’t Difficult; Salable Pictures of Peo- 
le; Dollars From Architectural Photography; 
ictures For Publication; Pictures For Roto- 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog- 
raphy; Syadicating, Phstegeaghes Pictures For 
The Magazines; andscape Dollars; Sellin 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developing an 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi- 
bilities; Lantern Slides and Their Relatives; 
Selveging, Se hes ge Still-Life Photog- 


raphy; potoanagns ovelties; Accidental 
Profits; Nature Photography; Movie Profits ; 
Coloring, ny toy etc.; Invisible Light 
Magic; hat About Stereo Photography? ; Use- 
ful Accessories You Can Make; iscellaneous 
Information. 


Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 
We will mail C. O. D. You pay Postman. 
You risk nothing because OUTDOOR LIFE 


publishes this book, and will absolutely make 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 98 

8353 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 oo a few 
cents postage when the book arrives. You guar- 
antee to return my money if I send the book 
back in ten days. (If you prefer to enclose cash, 
send $2.00). 


NAME 





ADDRESBG........ 





CITY STATE 
Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by $2.00 
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A typical clumber spaniel, a bit solemn as befits an English dog, and heaviest of his breed 


N THE rare old, fair 

old, golden days that 

are gone beyond re- 

call, every country 
town had its quota of merry little span- 
iels, about the size of a small springer, 
light or dark liver in color, with a coat 
inclined to curl, short legs, a docked 
tail, and an expression in the eye that 
reminded us of a pointer. They were 
very common and very popular 40 or 50 
years ago, and everybody called them 
cockers. 

As we grew older, became more dog- 
wise, and made the acquaintance of a 
few real purebred American cockers, we 
realized these little dogs we used to like 
so much when we were boys, and which 
we can find right now in practically 
every country village in the land, were 
not cockers at all. Very well, then, what 
were they? 

To be honest about it, I don’t know, 
but I strongly suspect they were Sussex 
spaniels, or, if not true Sussex, could 
claim a sizable percentage of Sussex 
blood. What other crosses they may 
have carried I can’t say. 

All of us know the American cocker; 
most of us know the English springer; 
we're going to see more and more of the 
English cocker from now on; and some 
of us have met the field spaniel; but very, 
very few of us, I imagine, have ever 
seen a real purebred Sussex. The fact 
that the catalogue of the biggest bow- 
wow exhibition held in America, the 
mammoth Morris and Essex Dog Show 
at Madison, N. J., fails to show a single 
Sussex entry is the tip-off. Personally, I 
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recall seeing just one authentic speci- 
men of the breed in a show ring during 
the last 5 years. That was at a com- 
paratively small show, where the owner 
entered his house pet as a matter of 
courtesy to the management, and to help 
the Bench Show Committee to the extent 
of a $3 entry fee. I doubt that there is a 
single, living bench-show champion of 
the breed in the United States today. 

In other words, the Sussex has shared 
the fate of the Gordon setter, blood- 
hound, Irish water spaniel, etc., and for 
exactly the same reason. All, unfortu- 
nately, have lacked sufficient organized 






A trio of young, golden-liver- 
colored Sussex spaniels. This 
color is the mark of the breed 


Ot. 






exploitation to land them in the lime- 
light, and the Sussex is the stepchild of 
the lot. But, by the same token, some of 
us who have a flair for rare and un- 
usual things may be interested to check 
up on this excessively exclusive gentle- 
man. 

To begin with, he’s a rugged individ- 
ualist in so far as color is concerned 
Other spaniels wear a variety of coats, 
but this fellow always affects solid liver, 
never anything else. The official standard 
of the breed states this liver is of “a 
rich golden hue” and adds that “this is a 
certain sign of the purity of the breed, 
dark liver or puce denoting unmistak- 
ably a cross with the black or other 
variety of field spaniel.” 

I can only say the one purebred I ever 
laid an eye on may have been a rich, 
golden liver to his mother, but he was 
plain, everyday liver to me. Incidentally, 
I believe the Sussex is the only sporting 
dog that should invariably be one color, 
that color alone, and that is liable to dis- 
qualification when showing the slightest 
variation from it. 

The true Sussex is pretty much like 
the little tikes we used to see up in the 
country, except that he’s a trifle bigger 
and heavier, with more bone, and greater 
solidity. A good specimen often weighs a 
full 45 lb., or as much as a small setter 
or pointer, and more than many field- 
trial Llewellins by 10 lb. or better. 

The head is fairly heavy, with a square 
muzzle and plenty of fore face, and the 
“eyes hazel, very soft and languishing.” 
This is quite unlike those of the country 
crossbreds, which are inclined to have 
a light eye, and the slightly sour ex- 
pression that invariably goes with it. 

In action, this dog is decidedly slow, 
which may explain his almost total 
eclipse as a gun dog. For he boasts a 
good nose, is a natural retriever, like 
all the spaniel family, and, on the author- 
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ity of an expert, “is not too hard to 
train.” Certainly the crossbreds we've 
been talking about used to be better 
than fair workers on grouse, woodcock, 
and rabbits in my section of the coun- 
try. Nowadays, upland gunners, who 
use spaniels at all, stick to the springers 
and cockers. 

So much for the Sussex. There’s much 
more to be said about them, of course, 
but I want to call to your attention right 
here another member of the spaniel 
family, one much more frequently seen 
here in America and much more distinct, 
both in type and character. This is the 
clumber. Unlike the Sussex, this dog 
has enjoyed considerable promotion and 
attracted more than a little attention 
from fanciers of the sporting breeds. 
Clumbers are by no means an unusual 

ight at the larger shows, and you're 
ikely to see one now and then in private 
homes as well. And, when you see him, 
you'll recognize him at a glance. He’s 
is different from the other spaniels as 
chalk is from cheese. 

In the first place, his color is both con- 
spicuous and distinctive—pure white, or 
white with lemon or orange markings 
about the head, being ideal. The fewer 
patches on the body the better, with 
whatever little ticking there may be 
confined to the muzzle and legs. 

3ut his flashy coat is a comparatively 
minor characteristic. What makes him 
so easily distinguishable is his size. If 
spaniels put on society circuses, you’d 
find this fellow in the side show with 
the freaks, for, compared with the other 
spaniel breeds, he’s a veritable giant. For 
a male clumber, 65 lb. are only a little 
above normal weight, and it’s by no 
means unusual to find specimens tipping 
the beam at 70. When you realize he 
stands but little, if any, higher at the 
shoulder than a good-sized springer, 
that it takes a really big Irish setter to 
scale that much, you get an idea of how 
heavily boned Mr. Clumber is, and how 
thoroughly his massive frame is cov- 
ered with flesh. He’s the Percheron or 
Clydesdale of spaniels. 


S MIGHT be expected with such a 
build, he’s a draft horse, too, when it 
comes to action. Even the Sussex is 
speedy by comparison, a cocker or 
springer cast off in his company would 
look like a whippet or greyhound, and a 
whippet or greyhound like a streamline 
train. 

His temperament is a perfect match 
for his physique. If he has jittery nerves, 
he’s kept the fact carefully concealed, 
and never gives way to emotional out- 
bursts. This staid English squire scorns 
vulgar displays. As Beau Brummell put 
it, “a glance of the eye, Mortimer, a 
glance of the eye is sufficient.” I dare 
say he barks at times, but I’ve never 
heard a clumber utter an audible sound. 

When on game, he never gives tongue, 
as other spaniels often do. If tempted to 
tell the world about it, he thinks better 
of it before committing such an embar- 
rassing faux pas. Despite an excellent 
nose, he’s considered a bit too slow for 
modern shooting. 

But that noble head of his, which re- 
minds one of a Saint Bernard in a way, 
is well-supplied with brains, and his 
heart, even if he doesn’t wear it on his 
ample sleeve, is in the right place, and 
beats as true as steel. His affections are 
deep, sincere, and lasting, and his man- 
ners and general behavior proper to a 
degree. Squire Clumber is a typical Eng- 
lish gentleman of the old school. When 
you meet him, you may think him a 
trifle stodgy, but you must admit he’s a 
solid and substantial citizen—Wm. Cary 
Duncan. 
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VITAMIN AND MINERAL 
DEFICIENCIES UNKNOWN 



















among the exclusively Pard-fed dogs at 
Swift & Company's Nutritional Research Kennels 


@ During the summer of 1934, Swift & Company 
initiated an unusual experiment in canine nutrition. 


A PRODUCT OF 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


Scientists placed representative specimens of pedi- 
greed Chow Chows, Cocker Spaniels and Wire- 
haired Fox Terriers on an exclusive Pard diet. Thor- 


ough-going health studies were begun with each dog 
. . and have been pursued until they now include 


PAR 


the histories of up to four generations of exclusively 
Pard-fed dogs. And in all the dogs under observation 
—more than 190 to date—no trace of vitamin or min- 
eral deficiency has ever been detected. 

During the entire test period, the general health 
of these dogs has been superb. Litters have been 
sturdy and normal. Pups have developed rapidly, in 
conformity to breed. Not one dog has ever had a sick 
day due to dietary disorders. 

To keep your own dogs in top condition, keep 
them on Pard! 


SWIFT’S SCIENTIFIC 
FEEDING FORMULA 








If you like Ourpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. 


When an 


article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get 
a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 








ITCH-A-WAY 


STOPS THAT ITCH IMMEDIATELY 





DOGS 





IF DUE FROM SKIN IRRITATION 





prepaid with pamphiet : 
JAMAICA LABORATORIES CO. 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 














Keep Your Dogs 
ree 





NEMA‘ 
WORM CAPSU * 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE ~« 
ROUNOWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF 





d| ALL BREEDS AND AGES. SAFE. DEPENDABLE 


Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-55-I Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


HUNT CLUB 
DIAMONDS 











Whatever dog food you now use, the addition of 
Hunt Club Diamonds will definitely improve your 
dog’s health, coat and general condition. This new, 
crunchy, meat-and-liver-abundant food supplies 
needed health and vigor building vitamins, proteins 
and minerals that are lacking in most dog foods and 
table scraps. Hunters especially appreciate the con- 
venience of Hunt Club Diamonds, —a handful of 
these hard, he-sized, crunchy pellets give your dog a 
tasty, nourishing meal, require no preparation, and 
keep indefinitely. If not « ~r at your grocer’s or 
feed store and you live east of the Rocky Mountains, 
write us for free sample of this most appetizing dog 
food. Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 
for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O. L., Galion, Ohio a 


COON HOUNDS and BIRD RD DOGS 


Extra high-class bird dogs $50.00. Extra high-clas 
coonhounds $50.00. Extra high-class combination tree- 
hound $10.00. Good average treehounds $25.00. Old 
oonhound $20.00 Mixed-breed coon dogs $35.00 
Silent trailing squirrel dogs $20.00. Choice Fox or 
Deerhounds $40.00. Nicely started coonhounds $15.00 
ion rabbithounds $15.00. Coonhound pups $7.50 
trial. Stamp for literature. We have pleased 
eds of sportsmen and believe we can please you tor 
EDWARD FERGUSON 


BOONEVILLE ARKANSAS» 


CHOICE ENGLISH SETTERS 


From Private Kennels 











Male Puppies, whelped 1-2-38, Sire, Citation’s 
Nugym Mack; Dam, Henson's Mohawk Patricia 
Inoculated against distemper. Strong, big boned, 
well marked Also litter whelped 7-25-38. One 
grown dog, trained 


J. L. WILSON 


Bellevue Br. 


Cambridge Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HAS YOUR 
DOG TASTED 
MILLERS 
#4 OODS? 























One mouthful and he’ll 
discover that dry, crunchy 
Miller's is as delicious as 
a fresh bone. Why? We've 
added 50% more meat, plus the vitamins and 
minerals he needs. This new book 
tells all about it. Send for your 
copy and free samples today. 
B.C. Dog Food Co., 

939 State St., 
Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
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Dog Questions 


Thinking Dog 


Question: Three hunters and one dog are 
hunting a swamp. The dog gets on a hot trail 
after working a few minutes, and freezes on 
point. The hunters walk up to the dog and 
command, “Flush!’” The bird does not flush, 
but runs about 150 ft. when the dog freezes on 
point again. As one hunter approaches the dog 
after the second point, the bird is seen running. 
The same thing occurs three more times. On 
the last point, when the dog is commanded to 
flush, he circles about 30 ft. out to the left, 
and 60 ft. ahead, and works back toward the 
hunters and points 50 ft. in front facing the 
hunters. The bird is flushed. The dog has 
never been known to false point. Under these 
conditions was the dog justified in using his 
own judgment?—/J. E. R., Mass. 


Answer: You are a very lucky man, and have 
a very fine dog. Circling a running pheasant 
and heading it off to establish a point is 
something that cannot be taught, as far as I 
know. Some dogs have the natural cleverness 
to learn that trick, but the rank and file of 
setters and pointers never are smart enough 
to think of it. I think this answers your 
questions. I can only add that, if I were in 
the market for a bird dog and could raise the 
asking price, I'd pay good money for that 
fellow.—W. C. D. 


Springer-Cocker Cross 


Question: My springer spaniel was imported 
to this country from England. I would like to 
cross him with a cocker bitch, because all 
springers in this country are very much inbred. 
The bitches I can get here are very much 
undersized and full of bad points. The bitch 
I intend to breed is black-and-white. What do 
you think of such a cross? What color may I 
expect in the puppies? What type? The bitch 
is around 32 lb. in weight and the dog 50 Ib. 
—E. I. V., Bogota, Colombia, South America. 


Answer: While I am not keen about cross- 


bred dogs as a matter of principle, certainly it 
would be much better to get a litter of pups 
from a good springer and a good cocker bitch, 
than to breed your dog to a poor specimen of 
springer, especially if the bitch is undersized, 
not too strong, inclined to be timid and nerv- 
ous, and has the various other defects of 
many inbred dogs. 

This is especially true when the faulty one 
of the pair is the bitch, for the reason that 
pups, as a general rule, take their physical 
make-up from their sires, and their dispositions, 
nervous systems, etc., from their dams. By 
physical make-up, I mean conformation, not 
necessarily size or strength. 

As to the color you'll get, that’s a gamble; 
but, from my experience, I have an idea you 
will get more black-and-white than liver-and- 
white in the pups. The bitch, by the way, is 
a good big cocker—from a hunting strain, I 
fancy—and that is another reason why I think 


the mating O. K.—W. C. D. 


Curing Barker 


Question: My dog continually barks. He is 
about 1 year old, a cross between a collie and 
shepherd. I live in town and have to keep him 
on a leash all the time. He did not have the 
right training when a pup, and now I don’t 
seem to be able to do anything with him. I 
would like to know if you could advise me on 
how to break him of this barking.—L. E. C., Pa. 


Answer: A confirmed barker, especially if he 
happens to be a mature dog, is difficult to cure. 
Much as I disapprove of whipping dogs, I think 
it’s about the only cure for the fault. Another 
scheme, which I’ve never tried myself, but 
which I hear is often entirely satisfactory, is 
the ammonia gun. 

Naturally, the dog must be scolded and made 
to understand he’s not to make a nuisance of 
himself by barking, before you resort to either 
plan. Sometimes the mere striking of the side 
of the kennel with a stick, scolding the dog 
sharply as you strike, will do the trick; but 
I doubt if it will work in the case of your dog. 
—W.C. D. 


THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG - 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Setter Runs on Three Legs 


Question: My male English setter is 21 
months old. On a hunt, after 3 hours’ work, he 
suddenly started running on three legs. Ex- 
amination showed no apparent injury. After a 
day’s rest, I hunted him again. He hunted well 
for 2 hours, then suddenly started running on 
three legs again. The local veterinarians do 
not seem to be able to diagnose the trouble. 


Will you please give me your opinion?— 
J. S. S., 
Answer: It is very likely that your dog is 


suffering from a joint ailment. I suggest that 
you have an X ray taken of the affected leg. It 
might be well to examine the pads carefully. 
Massage the affected leg with rubbing alcohol 
two or three times a day. Give My" dog a 5- 
grain aspirin tablet twice a day.—J. R. K. 


Symptoms of Tuberculosis 


Question: Is it possible for a dog to contract 
tuberculosis from human beings? If so, what 
would be the symptoms? Does wheat bread 
cause running fits?—A. N. L., South Carolina. 


Answer: It is possible for a dog to contract 
tuberculosis from human beings. The animal 
may have tuberculosis and not show any symp- 
toms or it may reveal continued loss of weight 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


and a chronic cough. It is advisable to consult 
a veterinarian in these cases. Wheat bread 
should not cause running fits. Stale toasted 
whole-wheat bread is quite suitable for dogs.— 
J. R. K. 


Has Running Fits 


Question: What causes a dog to go into fits 
when he runs a rabbit for awhile? He runs well 
for 2 or 3 hours, then he runs back howling, and 
then runs in circles.—F. B., New Jersey. 


Answer: Fits are due to various ills. Some- 
times they are the result of a previous disease, 
such as distemper, or they may be caused by 
worms or an improper diet. Feed your dog rare, 
lean, chopped beef, mixed with wheat biscuit or 
stale whole-wheat bread and some cooked veg- 
etables. Give him a raw or soft-boiled egg 3 or 
4 times a week. No bones, unless you give him 
a large knuckle or shank bone to gnaw on. Give 
him 2 teaspoonfuls of milk of magnesia twice a 
week, and 15 gr. of calcium gluconate daily.— 
J. &. 


Mucus in Eyes 


Question: My pointer has heavy, yellow mat- 
ter in his eyes. Hunting him does not make it 
any worse. I can clean his eyes with boric- 
acid solution and in a few hours they are full 
of this matter. Can you tell me what causes 
this and how to treat it?—E. H. W., Fla. 


Answer: Your dog probably has a conjunc- 
tivitis. I suggest that you bathe the eyes with 
a warm, 2-percent solution of boric acid twice 
a day, and place 1 drop of 5-percent silver vitel- 
lin in the eyes twice a day.—/J. R. K. 
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When 
Your Dog 


Begins to 
Scratch 


YOU OWE HIM 
Relief 


Don’t blame the weather or animal nature when 
your dog scratches and sheds his coat continu- 
isly. It isn’t nature’s way at all. 
A dog’s blood may be continually affected by 
mpurities, produced by the restraint of domestic 
fe improper food, lack of natural exercise and 
mpaired elimination. These conditions act to set up 
n intense irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. 
o wonder he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment. 
He lookstoyou for helpand youcangiveit—quickly. 
Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary 
psules provide blood tonic elements and a recon- 
ructive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given 
regularly on Saturday each week they act to 
iickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper 
nditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, list- 
essness, poor appetite, bad breath, skin irrita- 
ns, and a host of other ills. They work to make 
our pet happier, healthier and more contented. 
Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunt- 
ers Dog Powders—the prescription of a prominent 
inglish Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at lead- 
ng Drug Stores and Pet Shops. Their well- 
directed action should show a quick effect. You 
may never know how fine your dog can be until 
you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 
If unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1.00 to 
4. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 512, Binghamton, N. Y. 











Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy — Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. 
Use TOM-SCAT for Female CATS 
Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for either product. 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. |! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 














PEN MATERIALS 


or Fur Animals 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878. Write for 
complete catalog FREE 

IRON co MPANY 
1379TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis, Minn. 












BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


IN YOUR TERRITORY 


If you can spare an hour a day you can earn extra dol- 

taking care of Outdoor Life new and renewal subscrip- 
tions in your locality. Complete instructions and supplies 
vill be sent free. Send your name and address to 


EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 















KEEP YOUR DOG 
FREE OF ALL 
FLEAS WITH 
MY SKIP~ 
FLEA SOAP 
OR POWDER. 










There are 23 tested “Sergeant's” Dog 
Medicines. Trusted since 18 20n- 
stantly improved. Made of finest a. 
Sold under money-back Guarantee 

drug and pet shops. Ask them for a TREE 
copy of “‘Sergeant’s’’ Dog Book, or write: 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
609 W. Broad Street + Richmond, Va. 
Copr. 1938, Polk Miller Products Corp. 





ERGEANT 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 
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Patience Gets the Muskies 


(Continued from page 91) 

He must have gone under the boat for 
I didn’t see him until his head came out 
of the water to grab the lure. I saw him 
close his mouth, and I struck hard. The 
job was done. 

It is not necessary to have a large 
number of lures for muskie fishing, but 
they should be selected wisely. The plugs 
which somewhat resemble small pike or 
pickerel are always reliable. The regu- 
lation muskie size is almost always nec- 
essary when fishing for large fish al- 
though often they are taken on bass- 
sized lures. My choice of colors is the 
yellow-scale, plain yellow with red head, 
and plain white with red head. All have 
proved their worth. One yellow and one 
white plug will give you what you need. 

Next you need a couple of surface 
lures. My own favorite is the one with 
the propeller-type head. When you fish 
this type fast, it churns the water in 
great style, and will often bring the big 
fellows up when everything else fails. 
Plain yellow with red head and white 
with red head are the colors most gen- 
erally useful. Other good surface lures 
are the ones with spinners either fore- 
and-aft or at the head only. 

There is still another type which has 
a spoon for a tail. This spoon does not 
revolve but flaps back and forth, causing 
quite a disturbance. In a mouse color, 
this lure is very effective, and it’s also 
good in white-and-red. 

Of course, no kit would be complete 
without a spoon or two. The size com- 
monly known as No. 9 is the largest that 
can be used without wearing out the 
angler, while sizes Nos. 8 and 6 are very 
effective. If you can get them with ham- 
mered blades, by all means do so. In my 
estimation, these hammered blades are 
superior to any of the others. 

A word about the rod. Don’t use one 
that is too light to set the hook. If bam- 
boo is to be used, it should weigh at least 
7 oz. in a 5-ft. length. If steel, it should 
be of the regular muskie type. The mus- 
kie has a hard mouth, and the rod must 
have sufficient backbone to set the hooks. 

Be sure your tackle is all perfect, that 
the line is new, that the hooks of your 
lures are sharp, and that your reel is 
well-oiled and working freely. Above all, 
try to keep your attention riveted on 
your plug every instant, and don’t let 
hours of fruitless fishing cause you to 
relax. I know this is good advice, be- 
cause I need it myself.— Ray Bergman. 


Keeping Water Grubs 


URCHASE several wooden lard pails 

and two 100-lb. white sugar-bags. Soak 
the lard pails a week, until the wood 
swells and they’re water-tight. Then col- 
lect your grubs from the leaves you find 
in spring brooks. The grubs will settle 
in the bunch of leaves nearest the bot- 
tom. Put the grubs in one bag, the leaves 
among which you find the grubs in the 
other. Bring home several buckets of 
gravel for the bottom of each tub. The 
gravel layer in each should be thick 
enough to cover the bottom well. Then 
pack in the leaves solidly, almost to the 
top of the tub. Put the water grubs on 
top of them, and they will work down 
into the leaves. Dampen leaves about 
once a week, and do not let stagnant 
water settle on bottom of tub. Cover tub 
over with wet burlap.—Walter E. Spang, 
Pa. 
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NOW DO! GET 
MY MILK BONE ? 





Watch your dog beg for 


this well-balanced food 


your dog will like Milk-Bone because it’s 
made of the kind of food he likes instinc- 
tively. Milk-Bone does not depend on arti- 
ficial flavoring for its appe Milk-Bone 
includes milk, meat products, cereals, irradi- 
ated yeast, cod-liver oil and essential min- 
erals—it’s packed with the vitamins he needs 
for vigorous health. Your dog will 
love to gnaw and crunch on these 
hard, bone-shaped biscuits. They 
give his teeth and gums the exer- 
cise Nature intended—exercise 
completely lacking in an all-soft 
diet. Get a package of Milk- 
Bone from your dealer today. 
FREE SAMPLE 


Milk-Bone Bakery, National Bis- 

cuit Company 

Dept. P-938, 449 W. [4th St., N. Y. c. 
Please mail me FREE Milk-Bone for 

my dog. Also free folder, ‘‘How to care for and 

feed your dog."’ (Print your name plainly. Paste coupon on 

a penny post-card if you wish.) 







Name ” 





Address. 





Ofty and State 











PLU CKRITE (Stripping) KNIFE 





PLUCKRITE $4 fos) 
WOHY ew 
Comb-Brush 


The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro. and very desirable 
for the amateur, A dog - be precios. shaped and trimmed with 
the properly made **Plackri coarse, medium and fine at 
$1 each. Complete set of 3 for only $2. <3 ®t ‘omb-Brush fine wire bristle 
without handle 50c; with handle 75c. Anti-Bark Bridle stops wanton 
barking. Price All sent postpd. on receipt of price. Satisfaction 
or money back. Dealers wante 


WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO. (Dept.L), Norwich, Conn. 





GLOVERS 


WILL MAKE HIS LIFE 
A HAPPIER ONE! 






GLOVER’S Double 
POWDER positively 


kills fleas and lice— 
does not merely stun 
them. The most effec- 
tive money can buy! 
Safe, sure, econom- 
ical. Only 35¢. 
GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP cleanses 
thoroughly; removes doggy odor; kills fleas and lice; 
aids in relieving itching; soothes the skin; adds 
lustre to the coat. 25¢ cake. 
GLOVER’S ROUND WORM CAPSULES and 
GLOVER’S VERMIFUGE (liquid) remove Round 
Worms(Ascarids)in in Feppicgand Dogs. GLOVER’S 
Double Action C ES also remove Round 
Worms (Ascarids) as well as Hook Worms in Pup- 
pies and Dogs. For expelling Tape Worms, use 
GLOVER’S TAPE WORM CAPSULES. 
FREE! 52-page DOG BOOK, complete with Symptom 
* Chart. Also free advice by our Veterinarian 
— write GLOVER’S, 462 Fourth Ave., New York. 


GLOVERS 
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SPRINGER SPANIELS WHO win in the field and show. 


Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, sold on trial. 
Priced reasonable. State wants fully. Kesterson’s Kennels, 
9-3 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 
25c A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 
as one word. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 


sk. SPANIELS tar». 








ANIEL Genuine curly coated, rat- 
Registered stock working strains. Ail around re- 
land or water. Wonderful inte slligence, a keen nose 
Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
Calif 





Skamokawa, Washington 


SPRINGER SPANIELS. HIGHEST quality of hunting 
Depression prices on pups. Bow Ring, Dover, 
Ag 


fellow 


TIFUL COCKER SPANIELS. Long eared, silky 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred Van Deusen, Fort 
Y 





REGISTERED ENGLISH SPRINGERS, by Ch. Green 
Valley Trump! Also ome by Ch. Professor of Moira. 


Guaranteed hunters. From $25.00. A. L. Tyler, Ellsworth, 


COCKER SPANIELS ONLY. Puppies black, grown dogs 
registered. State your wants. Key City Kennels, Dubuque, 


FOR SALE. FOUR Cocker paniel puppies. Grandehildren 
Int. Ch. Sand Spring Bay Boy. Dr. Walter Burrell, 
,) 


Watkins Glen, N 


PEDIGREED COCKER AND_ Springer Spaniel pups 


$20.00 up. Stanley's Kennels, North Bennington Vt. 
——— ABLY PRICED CHOICE quality Co« kers. Wal- 
Cocker Kennels, Flagstaff, Ariz 


cor CKE R SPANIEL PUPS. Abo blood lines. Butler Ken- 


Lodi, 
LABRADOR & RETRIEVERS, IDEAL all 1 around ors. 


BLACK LABRADOR RETRIEVERS ;. Trained dogs 3. Pup- 


handle. 
BLACK LABRADORS. HARWOOD & Whitmore blood 
lines. Studs, brood matrons and puppies. Rod Hall, Con- 
cordia, pa aay 
I Zé ALE CHESAPEAKE PUPS. Registered. $20.00 each 
H. B. Cloud, Wolf Point, Mont 
BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies ies all ae 





RE 
» 


REGISTERED WIRE 


REGISTERED WIRE FOXTERRIERS, country bred, 


$25.00 up 








MALE 
f my county for 2 seasons. 40 coons last season, 
season before. Treed 10 coons in one night. Natural bred 
coon tree stock. Have large size, 4 year old, male, Bluetick 
and Redbone breeding. Fast, true, open trailer, good nose, 
strike dog. Solid true tree barker, tree right everytime, 
“very strike in mountains, swamps, swimming water, 
at tree. Get coon every night with him, and absolutely 
won't run fox, deer, stock, rabbit. Unable to hunt this season 
money would not buy, $15.00, ten days trial. Picture 
catch. Reference. Your money guaranteed back 
not pleased H. S. MeReynolds, Murray, Ky 


COON HUNTERS—WILL tell you just how to train your 

dog to tree coons. Will tree coons in ten days if will ever 
Also how to break dog from Rabbit Fox and Deer; 
handled dogs 19 years and know the 
Send $1.00 for literature. Tony Dalton, Hazel, Ky 


B ROTHE R COON HUNTE RS and fellow sportsmen. I have 


real 
tree 
Stay 


or 
showing 


tree 
h ive 
them 


relation 
fast 
true 
tree 
fox 

Write 








coons 
deer, 


Villard. Minn 





SP RINGERS AND COCKERS. Reasonable. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ira Gaulke, Grand Forks, ! N. Dak 9-2 

FOR SALE. BRED to hunt. Pedigreed Cocker pups. Cham 
__pion bloodlines. Lucado Cocker Kennels, Warsaw, Ind 


COCKER SPANIEL PEDIGREED pups. None finer. $12.50 
and $17.59. Seott Teachout, Big Rapids, Mich 


HESAPEAKES axo LABRADORS _ 


ELIGIBLE LABRADOR PUPS, both Golden and Black. 
Excellent bloodlines, prices reasonable. H. J. Ricker, 
Wis 





sixteen months, inoculated, papers, $50, 
_Patton Greeley, Colo 


Registered. Hunting strain, intelligent, easy 


L. W. Bown, Sauk Rapids, Minn 


Kan 


h Kennels, Glasgow, Montana 





Afton, Putney, _ Vt 














7 LABRADOR PUPPIES. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
__ Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, 8S Dak 4-6 
ISTERED CHESAPEAKE. MALES, 9 months old. 
00 _ Gordon | Urquhart, _ Duluth, . Minn. 


Y “SRC ~~ 


AND Irish terrier puppies. Reason- 
able prices. Ray Hanna New Weston, Ohio. 

















COON HOUND ( 


male and female Coon Hounds, 3% years old 


tluetick and Redbone breeding, wide hunters, 
steady trailers, work together, water splitters, solid 
tree barkers, good size, long ears, good voices, will 
and opossums anywhere you carry them. Rabbit 
stock broke. $30.00, ten days trial. Bank reference. 
for picture. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky 
NORTHERN BRE D PEDIGREED W alker 1 Hound + puppies 
of superior quality. Delivery about August. $25.00 each 
Reservations now. Limited number. Fred Streever, Ball- 


ston Spa 


breed. 


hunter 
reference. Je 


REGISTERED ENG LISH FOX and Coonhound puppies 


parents large fleld. Night records. Some broken dogs. Send 
dime for catalogue pictures Do it now. C. M. Hubbard 
Riechford, N. ¥ 9 


& Son 


$18.00 


trailers, 
Sis mo 


furni 


KE N’ rt CKY MALE RABBIT Hound. 2% years. medium 
. fast, true trailer, Redbone Kentucky-English breed- 
"Swamp, brush hunter. Trail on snow. $10.00, ten days 

Bank reference. Picture furnished, Leon Wilkerson, 


ing 
trial 
Murray 
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sP ORTSME N! I AM now ready to sell my 3% year 


Coon-Opossum Dog, Redbone-Bluetick Blacktan 
which is rabbit, stock, fox proof. Fast, wide hunter 
true tree barker, good size. open trailer, hill and bottom 
15 days trial. Money en guarantee. Bank 


$15.00 





Sheridan, Hazel 


(Rambler). Champion coon dog 


easy way to train 
9-2 








Ky 


- | ee te 


PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS. Redbone-Bluetick 
breeding, brush, briar, swamp hunters, fast, true, steady 
2 years old, no relation, stay until shot or holed 
ten days trial to please. Bank reference. Picture 
shed, J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky 

FINE KENTUCKY Female Coonhound, 2% year old, 
15 days trial, $12.50. W. W Camp Lynn Grove Ky 6..§ 





FEMALE COON HOUND. 3% years old, large size, extra 

good voice, open trailer, wide hunter, fast, true solid tree 
barker. Redbone and Bluetick breeding. A real strike dog 
Sure to tree. Never been beaten to tree. Hunt coon any place, 
mountains, or swamps. Takes the water. Absolutely rabbit, 
fox, deer, sock proof. No bad habits. A real brood bitch 
$15.00, ten days trial. Bank reference. Picture showing 
catch. P. Jackson, Murray, Ky. 


SPORTSMAN: HIGH CLASS Coonhounds and combina- 
tion fur hunters, foxhounds, Beagles. No cheap dogs or 
culls to offer. Maple Grove Farm, Herrick, Il. 8- 


BASSET HOUNDS, REGISTERED puppies from true 

type, hard working hunters. Leland Shaw, Rushville 
Ohio 8-6 
COON HUNTERS. I own a straight coon hound that has 

had over 100 coons caught with him. Strike and treed as 
many as 10 coons a night with him, by himself. Offer you 
large size, 44% year old, male, Bluetick and Redbone breed 
ing. Fast, open trailer, solid true tree barker. Stay at tree. 
Get the old wise coons with this dog. Hunt mountains, 
swamps, take the water. Won't run fox, deer, stock, rabbit, 
or skunk. | mean this. $25.00, ten days trial. Picture of 
catch and reference furnished. This dog must please or 
your money returned. Hafford McReynolds, Murray, Ky 


FOURTE AR 




















IN DOLLARS BUYS a guaranteed coon dog. 
Fox and Rabbithounds priced accordingly. Literature 
free. Di: Dixie Kennels, — B5, Herrick, I. 


OFFERING BEST IN trained Coonhounds. Also trained 
rabbithounds. For price and terms write Youngblood 
tros.. Plain City, Ohio 
COON HUNTERS. I cannot hunt as much this season as I 
have in the past. I know how to catch coons and know what 
a coon hound has to do to tree coons. I caught 33 coons last 
season. Have large male 4*2 years old Coon Hound, open 
trailer, wide hunter, extra good voice, fast, true steady trailer, 
solid true tree barker, hunts and trees coons in mountains, 
hills or swimming water. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stoc 
proof. $25.00, ten days trial. Write for bank reference, 
picture of myself and fur I have caught. Leon Wilkerson, 
Murray, Ky 




















a BEACLES p>) 





BEAGLES: CHEAP. TRIAL. Li 
B8, Herrick, Ill. 


terature free. Star Kenne 





BEAGLE RABBITHOUNDS, 
Trial. Charles Rexroth, York 
BEAGLES, BROKE. JOHN G 
Poplar Street, York, Penna. 





THOROU GHLY brok 


GRENEWA ALT, 873 E 





BEAGLES, BROKEN, TRIA 
Falleys. Guy Werner, Hanove 
BROKEN BEAGLES, RABB 
__ puppies. M. Bayblitz, Seven | 
HOPEWELL BEAGLES, TIFF 
tered pups; bred to > hunt 





L. Located near Se 
r Junction, Pa ‘ 


ITHOUNDS, coonhoun 
Valleys, Pa { 


IN, Ohio. Pedigreed reg 














BEAGLE PUPS. AKC. Excepti 
each. Leo Hofman, J 
BEAGLES AND RABB 

Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 








Hou 


onal field breeding. $12 
ich 





inds. Also puppies. B 





CREAT DANES 





REGISTERED GREAT DANES reasonable. Marvelous 


guards, companions. Kalmar F 


arms, Stone Mountain, G 
% 





a 


SETTERS 
FC J AND POINTERS Et Uy 





GORDON SETTERS. THE rich black and tan aristoer 


of Dogdom. Hunters, retrie 


vers, the ideal dogs for 


pheasants and grouse. Youngsters for sale. Fred Sheckle 


Galion, Ohio 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 14 POINTERS and setters offer 


_ at cost or less. Descriptive pri 
Kennels, Box 227, Cambridge 





IRISH SETTERS AND pointe 


e list on request. Lexingt 
ass 


rs. Beautiful puppies and 


grown dogs, some trained. Championship breeding. Sk 
4 


line Kennels, Bergen. 





ONE OF KENTUCKY'S best 2% year old male Coonhounds 
15 days trial, $15.00. Variel Camp, Farmington, Ky . 
2 }-3 





STRAIGHT COONER. DEER and fox proof. Good as 

lives. $150.00. Money deposited. Leon Renninger, Shanes 
ville, Pa 8-3 
COON HUNTERS. I am the Champion Coon Hunter of 

Kentucky. Caught 46 last season, 8 coons and 10 opossums 
in one night. Offer you male Coon Hound, 3% years old, 
Bluetick and Redbone breeding, large size, open trailer, 
good nose, fast, true trailer, solid true tree barker, wide 
hunter either hills or swamps. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
proof. $15.00, ten days trial. Bank reference. Guarantee 
money back if not pleased. Pictures of catch furnished 
J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky 


SPORTSMEN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, . straight 
Cooners, combination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds 
Reasonable. List free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, 1 Ramsey, Il! 


FOR SALE: COONHOUNDS, Combination Hounds, Fox 
Hounds, Rabbit Hounds. Write Gus Gillman, Jackson, 
Tenn 
COON HUNTERS! IF you are looking for the best, try one 
of Kentucky's thoroughly trained, four year old, Redbone 
Bluetick male Coonhounds. Wide, fast ranger and hunter, 
true and solid tree barker, will hunt anywhere; either hills 
or swamps. Absolutely rabbit, stock, fox and deer broke. 
Priced to sell, 15 days trial, written purchase money-back 
guarantee, reference furnis hed (. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 


NATIVE COONHOUNDS—MASTER Cooners and fur- 
getters. $500.00 to $50.00. Hermosa Vista Farm, Ban- 
nock, Ohio. 2 


SUPERIOR QUALITY, REGISTERED, long-eared hounds 
__and p puppies. $15.00 ) up. Howard Robart, Scribner, Nebr. 


FOR SALE THRE E- year ok i Kentucky male Coon and 

Opossum hound, redbone-blacktan breed, fast, wide hunt- 
er, true tree barker, rabbit, stock, fox proof. Water and hill 
worker. $15.00, 15 aay trial, money-back guarantee, refer 
ence furnished. H. N. Catheart, Hazel, Ky 


RABBITHOL ane THAT money can buy. $20. Trial 
Pay return express. Grishams Kennels, Baldwyn, Miss. 


TREE, FOX, RABBIT HOUNDS. Guaranteed. Forrest 
Sarver, Bs Herrick l 


ot TSTANDING. ‘COONHOUNDS AND combination 

hunters, first-class squirrel and rabbit dogs. Your express 
agent hold money 10 days while you try dogs. No kennel 
dogs, raised in hills and swamps of the South. Price list and 
terms ten cents. Clarks River Coonhound | Kenne Is, Hazel, Ky 


Zz AIR REAL COONHOUNDS $125.00. Others $25.00 and 
$50.00. John _€ Clarke, , Pros spect. Tenn 

































































ENGLISH SETTER. 7% age 
$30.00, 6 0, 6 days trial. F Do 


POINTER PU PPIES: | aii ; 
and grouse dog stock, $35.{ 
Saranac Lake, N. Y 











3, thoroughly broke. C.O 


ran, Murray, Ky 


» from the bes best Woodco 
0 each. Ray Burmast 





GERMAN SHORTHAIR POI 
Whelped April 27. Gilbert Ba 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS. M 


$75.00. Obartuck, Gilbertville, 





POINTERS FOR SALE: tra 
Brawn, Tel. 986, Middleboro, 





GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINT 





NTERS. Fullblood  stoc 
ndow Gibbon, Minn 


ales $10. 00. Adult $50.0 
Mass 





ining; boarding Howa 


Mass 





RS, eligible. Wi 


Aldrich, 65 Dorrance Ave., Lackaw anna, N 





ENGLISH SETTERS FROM 
Winners, 3, $2 -00 up. Edwin K 
ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, | 








famous Bench and Fic 
napp. Waverly, N. Y 


Llewellyn setters, pointer 


Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill McGirk, Everett, Wa 





REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTERS, one to three yea 
. 


old. $25.00 to $50.00. J. F. M 





MALE. POINTER, AG E 3, _ thorough! y 


25.00, six days trial 





iller, Lewisburg, Pa 





trained. C.O.D 
Doran, Murray, Ky. 
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LA 
-* AIREDALES <p 





OORANG AIREDALE ALL-ROUND dogs and puppic 


$20.00 up; shipped on trial; sol 
Service, B9, LaRue, Ohio. 


d by mail only. Sportsmer 





AIREDALES OF QUALITY. 
each. Rex Kennels, R7, Box 2 


Pedigreed puppies. $25 
45, St. Louis, Mo 





MISCELLANEOUS DOCS 





FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, 

class Setters, Pointers and Coc 
shipped for trial. Also time pay 
today 


Tenn,, offer for sale his 
mhounds. Price reasonab 
ment plan. Get our pric 





PEDIGREED SAINT BERNARD puppies, money-ba 


Guarantee! Dime brings photo 


ly. Royal Kennels, No. 2, Chazy, 


coc KERS, | Si ‘OTTIES. | PUPP 
inating owners. Approval sales 
lumbus Junction, Iowa 





graphic prospectus prom; 
mi 


IES. Studs. For discrir 
Evergreen Kennels, ( 





DRAHTHAAR’S UNEXCELLE 
a... and retrieving—Pups. Dr 
ve r 


NEW FOUNDLAND PUPPIES 





lines. Blacks and Landseers. 


Peck. Arvada, Colo 








FOXHOUNDS: YOUNG AND started, fast barkers. Glen 
__ Higgins, Hinsdale, N. H 


3% YEAR OLD MALE Hound and Cur, fast, silent trailer; 
trees coons, opossums before they den. Rabbit, stock, fox 

broke. $15.00, 15 days trial, money-back guarantee. Bank 

reference. J. F. Sheridan, Hazel, Ky 

FOX, DEER, COONHOUNDS., . Shipper r 35 years. 3. Stephens 
Kennels, Marsh; hall, Ark 

“OWAHGENA”’ REG. COONBRED black and tan pups 
$15.00. Hiland Farm Kennels, _Seward, N. Y 


SILENT MONEY GETTER. Male hound and Cur mixed 
A dog you can catch game with before it dens.$48.00 in 
hides last season. 3% years old, large size, fast, solid true 
tree barker. Believe will tree every strike he starts. Coon, 
mink, opossum before they den. Dog for money hunter. Get 
game any place with him. Fox, rabbit, deer, stock proof 
Picture. Reference furnished. $15.00, 10 days trial. Paul 
Jackson, Murray, Ky 
HUNTING HOUNDS: CHEAP. Trial. Literature 7“, 
Star Kennels, B8, Herrick, Ill 6 
SILENT FUR HUNTER, game getter, that puts money i 
your pocket. Male Hound and Cur mixed, large size, 3% 
years old, fast, solid true tree barker. Believe Will tree 9 
percent of coon, opossum, mink before they den, in bottoms 
or mountains. $15.00, ten days trial. Pictures furnished. 
Bank reference. Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
SELL: FEW FULLY trained Beagles and Rabbit Hounds, 
not gun shy; on trial _ LeRoy Moyer, Bechtelsville, Pa. 8-4 
COONHOUNDS: $15.00. EXPERIENCED, DEPENDABLE. 
. Oliver Cherry, Murray, Ky. 
S. $25.00. REGISTERED. FAST, beautiful 
individuals. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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D FOR all purpose, poir 
ahthaar Kennels, Herma 
~ CHAMPIONSHIP bloo 
Satisfaction guarante« 


REGISTERED DACHSHU NDS, Ss ‘OTTIES, wil wire-f 
terriers, springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, W 





SPORTSMEN. WE ARE offering for sale coonhoun 
combination hunters, setters and pointers. Prices reas 


able. Shipped on trial. Clayton's 


$15.00 BUYS TRAINED CO¢ 
rabbit and bird dogs cheap 
Kennels, Ramsey, II. 








DOBERMAN PUPPIES, CHAM 


Kennels Finger Tenn. 9 


IN Hound, opossum f 
List free. Ramsey Fa 


PION b red. $2 5.00-$50.1 


Vern Wight, Cheboygan, Mich 





REGISTERED DACHSHUND, © 


Sharpe, Madison, Wis Route 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES 
Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohic 








COCKER puppies. Har 
Ne ) 
catalogue lOc. Challeng 
J 





THESE ADVERTISERS ARE 
rabsing dogs. You can depend | 


DACHSHUNDS. HEALTHY 
Dr. Johnson, 320 N. Chautaqua 





specialists in breeding a 
upon them. 

~ PUPS. | Registered s stot 
Wichita, Kans 9 





COACH PUPPIES. REGISTEI 
prices. Kane Kennels, Lelanc 


ws: Healthy. Reasonat 
i Nn 7 








CHOICE DALMATIAN, WHITE Collie and Rat Terri 


__ pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, 


BEAUTIFUL COLLIES. CHAM! 


Ohio 
PIONSHIP quality. $35 


up. Circular. Dr. O. P. Bennett, R. 2, Washington, I 





a DOC TRAINING EQUIP. ETC 





ONE MAN IN each town can pick up $25.00 to $500.' 


monthly as agent for Sic-Em 


Dog Remedies, 3 Secor 


Flea Killer sold on double money back guarantee. Wi 


Sic-Em, San Bruno, Calif 





HUNTING HOUNDS. CHEAI AP. Dollar down. Catalogue. 
Kaskaskia, 812, Herrick, Ill 


SRS ES EES ee, 





WANTED: BIRD DOGS for training. Pheasant, grou 


quail, Excellent references. A 


ES 


Seidel, Danville, Pa 





OUTDOOR LIFE 








enne 


rok 





xdcock 
jaster 


stock 


50.0 








all) o| = 
~ | ® 

im | F Bo 
| wie 


ppie 
men 











WANTED. SETTERS, POINTERS and retrievers for 
"a. 


training. J. F. Miller, New Columbia 


20s. PROPERTIES FOR SALE se 








OR RENT 
OZ ARKS-10 ACRES WHITE River frontage; unimproved 
$150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. Hub- 
bard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 7-6 
LOTS. HOMES, BUSINESS, acres, ranches in beautiful 
timbered big game country of northern Arizona. Jake 




















Renfro ee Ariz. a 
FREE CATALOG 2000 F- ARM bargains ~ states. Write 
t Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., New York City 








TAXIDERMY sg 


[GS—GRIZZLY, POLAR, Black or Brown Bear; Tiger, 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. Game heads— 
er, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. Hundreds of choice 
cimens at unusually low prices. Sent on approval to 
able persons anywhere. Write today for selection and 
e list. Jonas Bros. 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo 
GLASS EYES. TAXIDERMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies. 
jeadforms, panels, skulls, everything you need. Largest 
s and lowest prices in America. Write today for 40 
» catalog. It’s free. J. W. Elwood, 225 Smith Bidg 
ha, Nebr. 9.19 
XIDERMY SUPPLIES—QU ALITY 
eth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, etc 
thing for the progressive taxidermist. Send 1c for 
illustrated catalog. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, 
er, Colorado. 
rAXIDERMIST NEWS’’ MAZAGINE. 75 photos from 
ther taxidermists. Professional? Amateur? Sample. 
nann, 993 Gates. Brooklyn, N. Y. 9-6 
New ideas. Bargains galore. 


REE 32-PAGE CATALOG 
Everything for every specimen. Taxidermic Manufactur- 











Artificial Eyes, 











rs, Memphis, Tenn. : 7-6 

FINE DE a GLOVES made. C. K. Wood, Gloves, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 1 6 

GLASS EYES, FREE catalogue. Argus Eye Co., 1246 
Grove Ave., Berwyn, 





MODE RN TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINE, Greenfield Cen- 
ter, N. Y¥ a. Taxidermy articles. Methods. Two 














TING 3 MUSKELLUNGE a 
lola, Wis. 


FISH. “MOU? specialty. J. 
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12 arrow- 
trophies. 


Catalogue 10c. 
99c. Firearms, 


B RE AKING NG UP COLLECTION. 
he eads, lancehead, spearhead, 
Museum, Rutland, Il. 


(0) GOOD ARROWHEADS, $3.00. Tomahawk Head 50c. 
Illustrated Catalog 5c H. Daniel, Hot Springs, Ark. 


100 GOOD, OR 60 FINE, arrowheads, $3.00. List free. 
George Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 6-6 


ILLU STR. ATED RELIC LISTS, 6c. 
_Seout,”” Cameron, W Wis. 


(Phu: Sine . CAMERAS = | & 
ik AND PHOTO SUPPLIES > 
CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated Photographic 
Almanac listing everything photographic—still, movie 
ameras, films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of 
rgains, new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old 
mera or equipment in trade. Write for free copy or new 
tographic Almanac and money-saving bargain book— 
t out! Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera Co., 
I my ew: Headquarters since 1899), 230 South Wabash, 
t . Chicago. 
YOU GO to Mexico ask first for prices and pamphlets 
f finest German quality miniature and other cameras, 
noculars, movie cameras and projectors. Foto Mantel, 
wr. R. Rudiger, V. Carranza 11, P.O. Box 1459, Mexico 
110. Branch store: Tijuana, Baja, Calif. 8-6 


O MORE WASTED film or unnecessary expense. Take 
pietures you can be proud of. Sell to magazines and news 
ers. Make good money wherever you live. Easy, low-cost 
me study course shows you how! Free catalog. Universal 
‘tographers, Dept. D, 10 W. 33 St., New York City 


[AKE MONEY IN photogr aphy. Learn quickly at home. 
Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience un- 
essary. Common school education sufficient. Interesting 
klet and requirements free. American School of Photog- 
phy, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1282, Chicago. 
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to furnish two 


LOOK! YOUR CHOICE! Sixteen prints. or two enlarge 
ments and eight prints from each roll, 25c. Quickest serv- 
ice! Modern Studios, LaCrosse, Wis. 
35% DISCOUNT ON FILMS, Up 25% Discount on Still 
_or Movie Cameras. Paramount Co., 327d East ome | St. 
New York City 3 
ROLLS DEVELOPED TWO free enlargement coupons and 
2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 reprints 30« 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 1: 
SAMEDAY SERVICE: ROLL developed, 8 i 
prints, 2 enlargements—25c. Midwest Photo, B-89, Jane 
ville, Wisconsin. 5 
SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS. Roll developed, 8 natural color 
prints—25c. Natural color reprints 3c. Amazingly ot 
ful. Natural Color Photo, C-89, Janesville, Wise 12 


LARJARGRAPH FINISHING: FIVE 5x7 enlargement 
Prints enlarged 2x4 
J 














4 
glistenir 


1g 
12 








25¢. Miniature rolls developed 10c. 
2%2 each. Cardinal Photos, Summit, N 8-3 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. 25c COIN. Two 5x7, double weight 
professional enlargements, 





8 gloss prints. Club Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 8-12 


SPORTING COODS i 











WINDBREAKER VEST. LIGHT and warm and dry. Pro- 
tects chest, back and abdomen from cold. Wear under 
machinaw, overall jacket, hunting coat or sports wear. 
Made of durable oiled silk. Weighs 1 oz. Folds to vest 
pocket size. Adjustable. Only $1.00 postpaid. Any 3, $2.50. 
Specify large, small or medium on your order. For illustrated 
ne gg send l(c, Mist O Silk Sales, Dept. O-1, White- 
ater, Wis 
BOL F CLUBS; FIVE club sets, $2.50. Lincoln Surplus, 123 
Galena, Freeport, Il. 


YUKON MINK—FINEST in America, Write for our 


















Prices, Pelt & Show Records. Mention ‘‘Outdoor L ife. 
Ac fink Farms, Box 44, Veradale, Wash 2 
BLUE RIDGE GAME Farm, Box 307, Elizabeth, Pa "it 

ing orders now for Ringnecks, 1938 hatch. Healthy fie Id. 


reared birds. g-2 


PHEASANTS FOR PROFIT and pleasure, 14 varieties. 
Surplus priced right. Price list. Turkeyfoot Aviary, Wau- 
seon, Ohio. &-6 


? Our W *hitney 7 








MONEY IN MINK? 
cat Fur Farm, 5603 Springside Ave., 





Yukons prove it. Bear- 
Downers Grove, Ill 
6-6 

PEAFOWL, SWAN, WILD GEESE, ducks, turkeys, young 
ringneck pheasants, wild Mallard ducks in hundred lots. 
Reasonable. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa 


CHUKAR PARTRIDGES. WE 
this magnificent game bird exclusively. R 
Route 2, Grants Pass, Oregon. 








specialize in and raise 
M. Holmes, 
PIONEER MINK BREEDERS 26 years mink exclusively. 
“‘Quebee’”’ “‘Yukon”’ types. None better. Skinner's Mink 
Ranch, Westchester, Iowa 
CHUKAR PARTRIDGES AND 1 Bobwhite ; quail for breed- 
ing or release. Mrs. M. 8S. Carpenter, 907 Seventh St., 
toulder, Colo 
BIG BROWN NORTHERN Bob-White quail. Year round 
delivery. Forest Hill Game Preserve, Griffin, Ga : 
FOX SQUIRRELS FOR sale. $5.00 per pair. Edwin Kamin 
ski, Elba, Nebr ; 
FINE. PURE YUKON and Eastern Mink. Black and 
gray Raccoons. Elbert Bantz, Albany, Ind 
RACCOONS F OR SALE, Alfred Straughan 
N. J.. B. D. 








Somerville 


RAISE MINK “DIME for “general information. Lomman’s 
Fur F arm, Spangler, Pa 9-3 


QUALITY, HARDY WISCONSIN range-reared Ringneck 
pheasants. Everetts _Game Farm, Whitehall Wis 


200 DARK QU EBEC MINK, $20.00. Approval. R. Knee- 


skern, Castalia. Lowa. 


WILD STRAIN MALLARD Ducks. $1.50 each. Davis 
Williams, Munfordville, Ky. 


YUKON MINK SIRED Ohmer strain. 





Reasonable. Henry 











Wanous, Appleton, Minn. bul 
FOR SALE: SILVER Black Foxes. Arthur Quist, Two 
Harbors, Minnesota 3- 


purposes. 





GIANT FROGS, WILD rabbits. 
Berryville, Ark. 


Vol Brashears, x 


Restocking 

















ICK SERVICE. TWO 5x7 professional enlargements or 
ne natural colored, (your choice) and eight guaranteed 
rints from roll, 25c. Sixteen prints from roll or negatives 
ight double size prints, 25c. LaCrosse Film Service, 
Crosse, Wis. bs 
[OTOLAB OFFERS: 
fessional prints of each, 25c. 
eloped fine grain, 36 prints 60c. 
ediate Service. Photolab, Box OL, 
Chicago, Ill. ta 

‘DAK ROLLS DEVELOPED. 8 color-tone, Hi-Gloss 
rints and two glossy 5x7 enlargements for only 25c 
n). Immediate service. Globe Photo Shop, Dept. 3, 
‘rosse, Wise. 7-3 

EAL PHOTOS, 25c PER roll finished with round corner 
rints. Coupon and folder with initial order. Send —_ 
write for wee bargain pricelist. Ideal Photos, Box 2255 
erson, "8 2 
EE ALBU 7 AND negative file and 2 enlargement 
upons with each roll developed, 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
rilane Studios, General P.O. Box 666, Dept. ‘‘O,’ 
York es 
KE POWERFUL TELEPHOTO camera. Trifling cost. 
mer, 4A, Bayside, N. Y. 

LLIONS NOW KNOW “‘Hollytints Means Better Prints.’’ 
vo professional enlargements with trial roll—25c. 
inating Premiums. Unequaled service. Hollytints, 
-1350, Hollywood, Calif. 

LLARD’S GIVES YOUR prints a beauty treatment— 
hey’re clear, brilliant, full of life. Roll developed, 2 

nts each negative 25c. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, 

« 3536-H, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

‘APSHOT FOLDER WITH every roll developed, 8 prints, 

painted enlargement—25c. Reprints 3c. Fast service. 

esville Film, A-89, Janesville, Wisconsin. 5-12 

/LLS DEVELOPED, TWO sets prints plus enlargement 

oupon 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints 2%c. Jones 

idios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘“Where the West Begins.’” 2-12 


{TSS RE Ea 





+ ROLL developed, 2 brilliant pro 
Reprints 2c. Candid roll 
Expert Supervision. 
1804 S. Wabash 
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QUEBEC MINK: IF interested in raising, write Dr. B. C. 
Godfrey, Rutland, 2 LSS __ 9-2 
FINEST STRAINS EASTERN and Yukon. Donat Fur 
Farm, Bethany, Conn. ae >. 
EXTRA DARK MINK. Investigate now. Write Lester 
Lohr, Boyer, Ia. ; } 
MONGOLIAN FORMOSAN RINGNECKS, $1 75. Harold 























Skinner, 1955—8th Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
7 —=S DECOYS fa, § 
WING FLAPPING DECOYS: Duck, Owl, Crows. Write 
Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 3-9 
SOLID WOOD DUCKS, samples, one dollar. Benz, Jeff 
City, Mo. ; 7 
DECOYS, FULL LINE, 25c up. Dealers wanted. Hamlin 


Boat Works, Ludington, Mich. 


Pee eee OO 


FOLLOWING LIKE NEW. Colt Army Special .32-20 
$19.85. Winchester .219 Zipper $38.50. Sedgley .30-06 
$56.00. Free. Gun catalog, send stamp. Free. Tackle catalog, 
send stamp. Free. Camera List, send stamp. Medal-Award 
Catalog 10c. J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison St., 
Seattle, Wash. = 1 aS 
LEARN TO SHOOT Accurately. What guns to buy, why 
and where; correct firearms cleaning and care; gunsmith 
ing, gun remodeling, etc. Send six cents in stamps for 
sample copy The American Rifleman, exclusively about 
guns of all kinds. National Rifle Association, 855 Barr 
suilding, Washington, D. C. 
GENU INE U U. s.. ARMY, 
4%”, new, $1.00 each. 
York 
WINCHESTER 25-35 LEVER 
Sam Everett, Stockton, N. J. 

















r soft fF pliable leather sling ‘straps, 
Hudson, L-52 Warren St., New 











ACTION. New. $35.00. 
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Cash must accompany order. 
six consecutive insertions. New advertisers are requested 
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$4.50. Stamp 
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Lowest pri 
Sporting Goo 
NEW NOSK 
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BARGAIN SPECIALS 


outline of gun butt 


FIRING PINS, 


t. $2.25; 





+o 


r, $24.95; 30 cal. 3%" 

new sean 44/40, $i9.' 
eal., 
Ww 32nd St.. New York. 








10% deinen on orders for 


. GRADE No, 1 Lugers: 
$23.45. Colts 


3: 
.95. Bargain catalog free. 


7 Maas 


1& R. 


9 mm 7 


Lee Sales, 









7” 
New 
New 





ECONDS RECOIL pads. $1.00 
screws for attaching. You sav 


l¢.. Youngstown, Ohio. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


postpaid, 
Send 
Incor Mfg., 


e $2.25. 


om- 





MAGAZINES, ete. 
and 32 caliber. 
2912 Pine Grove Ave., 
‘ARTRIDGES PER hundrec 
1930 issue Boatails $3 
for % million cartridge list. 
New York. 


Write for pric 
.. Chicago. 
1: 1918 1 


for foreign automatic 
es. Sim Sales 


50; late i 
Hudson, 


L-52 


ssue 
ssue 





2D RIBS FOR all shotguns $17. 
Guncraft, 


guaranteed. John Crowe, 


50 to $35.00, 


St. 





SHOTGUNS, THE choice of champi 


ces and best trades. Folder 


(is, Aud, Mo. 


free. Vine 


ons, 
ent, 





E AND Zeiss Scopes, 


) trade’? Bargain list ames, scop 


Zeiss binoculars. 
es, binoculars. 


What 











Street, New 
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quick sale. 
FINEST RI 
Co., 













scope 
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50e. 

WANTED. 
Spot Cash, 








bag, $1.50 
ft. Marana-2 
leaders, $1.0( 
Mich 


bargain catalog free. 


USED GUNS. ALL kinds. 
Coopers Mills e 


Q 
De xter, Box 399 








Brownscope Company 
York 


: Ralph G Allinson, Santa } Maria, ¢ ‘ali 

12 GA, 26 INCH BBL L. C, Smith. Built to my order. 
_ Used but little. Examination. $40.00. Vinton W. Mason, 

Cambridge A, Mass 

YANKEE RELOADING TOOLS, bullet molds, swagging 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Specialty Co., 

851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 

TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS: 1938 


, 5 West 27th 
5-6 





List free. 


IRTER $14.00. 200 ¢ guns unc 
Hershey's, Orrville, Ohio. 





Howe Fur Company, 


ler-priced 


for 





[FLE TELESCOPES made. 


Auburn, N. ; Y. 
ANTIO 
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Malcolm 


Lo 


LIST with = photos of arms 
6-6 
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FISHING TACKL 












$1.00. Three 6 ft. 


bass leaders, 
). Paul Young, 


ORS. ECIAL for autumn. New gra 
. Three deer hair bass bugs, $1. 


: ntire Collections. 





00. Three 
Padron-1 


8065-C2 Grand River, Detroit, 
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4% 
bass 





stamp app 
troadway, P. 
SINKE R M¢ 


5021, Chicag 
FISHING s 
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R. Est hmeyer 
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items, sen¢ 


Sports men 


RAISE EARTHWORMS FOR profit. 
Bureau Zoological Research, 








reciated. 
eoria, Illinois 








information free, 
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LDS TROLLING, just out. 


o, il 
ECRETS, 35c 


Fish mounts for den and dealer. 


_ Bloomville Ohio. 


. HOW “to recogn 


Free illustrated 


vading, Pa. 8-6 


0. Fly 1 makers 


Fly Co., G 


Rockland Tackle 


ies. $1.0 00 . Gu 
Ray Cobb, 


folder. Reading Instrument Cc tox 78, Re 
FIVE AIRLITE BASS bugs a Te aox $1 ( 
upplies. Free instructions. Catalog. Van's 
stone. Mich 
FREE CATALOG, QUALITY fiytying and bass bug ma- 
terials, Leaders, gut, Tackle. Reasonable. 
Shop, Hillburn, N. Y 
SIX EVERFLOAT BUCKTAIL bass - flies, 
anteed best floater made. Dealers write. I 


ize freshw 
Circular. 


&-6 


lad- 


uar- 
Box 


ater 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR —_ Bucktail flies, 
10c. Truman _Crocker 


Gle nwood, Orego 


F MOHAWK’S fishing 
1 today. Mohawk Tackle Co., 








fishing ~y New proven 
Algonac, 


FREE GIF T “OFFER and folder unusual fis hing equipment. 


*s Unusual | Shop, Augusta, Maine. 


Mich 





__ Waseca, Mi 





inn 


CORK DUCK, GOOSE decoys. Save half! Catalog. ee 8 


BOATS AND CAMPING 


EQUIPMENT 





BUILD 
your boat. 


Station K-4, 


weight can 


Ready Cut P 


sportsman from $9.95 to $39.50, 


arts. Inexpensive; 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





A BOAT. Everything for building or equipping 
suild a boat by the Welch System. Use Welch 
interesting and profitable. 
Send 10c for catalog showing boats of many types; 
hardware and White Cap Marine Motors. Welch Boat Co., 


boat 





vas kayaks and canoes 


KAYAK CONSTRUCTION KITS. New designs in light- 
Excellent models for 
also sold assembled. Mail 





logue Alan ro. 








larke, 98 Chambers, New York 


dime for literature, Jamestown Specialty Co., Dept. 0938, 

Titusville, Pa. 6-4 

12 FOOT WELDWOOD BOAT. Sail, row, outboard. Com- 
plete building plans, 35c. Free catalog. Rudder, 9 Murray 

St New York 

10% DISCOUNT ON TENTS, duffle bags, hammocks, cot 
covers, sleeping bags, tarpaulins, truck covers. Cata- 


City. 








Dedham, | A 


HIKERS SL 
_Alan-C lark 








BIG KAYAK VALUE. Complete 12’ kit $1 


Lass. 


0.00. Play 


aks, 





EEPING BAGS 3% pounce, 
e, 98 Chambers, New York ¢ 
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WATSON E. 
tor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest references. Best 
results. Booklet free. 


PATENTS 





ae $4.90. 





Zim! 
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COLEMAN, registered Patent Attorney, Vic- 








patented. 


Washington, 





ued patent 
Booklet free 
Wa hington, TD 


PATENTS. Li 





READERS 
their line 





dD 


WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, patented and un- 

Write for proof, and tell us what you have for 

sale. Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 10-B, 
c 








s. Pay only Government filing fee. Explana 


D. 


American Patents Corporation, 
i. © 


PENDING PATE NTS ¢ CAN be made more salable than is- 





Low y COST. | 


Randolph, . Dept. 365, Washington, 





THESE ADVERTISERS are 
Look to them for sound advice, 


Book and advice free. L. 
Cc. 1- 


tory 

Dept. 16-E, 

F. 

12 
specialists in od 
¥) 
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HINDENBURG ZEPPELIN (CATALOGS 35c) 5e with ap- 





provals. Shultes, 114, Berne, N. Y. 





TRAPPING 





FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE, $125-175 month. Hunt, 
trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson 7. 
ice, C-17, Denver, Colo. 9-2 


SUMMER & FALL PACKER and guide. Deer, elk, goat, 
sheep, and fishing in primitive era. Reference if wanted. 
Write for particulars. Phil Beal, Big Creek, Idaho. 7-3 





8 4 ARCHERY EQUIPMENT Dj] 


BEST ARCHERY BOWS. From the heart of the Yew 




















country. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1958 Onyx St., 
TRAPS, SNARES, BAITS, scents, snowshoes; Pack- Eugene. Oregon. 
baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; ARCHERY! MOST DELIGHTFUL for sport or hunting 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Conpens, Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Archery, 617 South 
Dept. K, Coopers Mills Maine. -3 nie. Chicago. 
BUC K LURE. RE AL deer musk compound attracts deer, PECIAL. 8 MATCHED TARGET arrows $2.00. Hunters 
ercomes human odor, makes still hunting more sure. mss. 00. Hobson, Salem, , Oregon. 
$1. 00 per bottle with instructions. E. J. Dailey, Ogdens- 7 _— wr: TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, errems, supplies. 
burg Y 9-3 . Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
9 — IN ONE day. Trap the slyest fox and all fur- 
Particulars free. Guaranteed. Write. Ed. Esta- % zw WILD ol ela 4 Wee -\engie). ). r 


er 
mene Pittsfield, Vt. 





g INSTRUCTION & 


GET A GOVERNMENT job Men-\ Women. $105-$175 month. 

Prepare immediately for next examinations. List posi- 
tions, full particulars, free. Write today. Franklin Ins titute, 
Dept. A51, Rochester, N. Y. 











MINNESOTA WILD RICE Seed—Write for special _—. 
__Mac-Gregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 4-1 


2 MISCELLANEOUS & 








A. P. C. PATENTING PLAN. Saves two-thirds. Ultimately 
stronger patent protection. Booklet free. American Pat- 
ents Corporation, Dept. 16-E, Washington, D. C 11-12 





WATERWEEDS REMOVED EASILY and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Calif. 9-6 





WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs for immediate con- 








sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Publishers 
Ltd., Dept. 137, Toronto, Can. 
BRUSH PLATING OUTFITS connect to a battery. No 


tanks used. Free particulars. Gunmetal Co., 30 Ohl, 
Decatur, Til. 
OLD GUNS, DEER head, Buffalo horns. Grace Hoffman, 
Morse St., Sparta, Wis 
HARDWOOD ASHES. FERTILIZER. Circular explaining 
use. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 
DIVORCES: NO PU BLIC ITY. American Attorney. Com- 
plete information. Box 1736, ElPaso, Texas. 7-6 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING FORMS for the 

October issue which goes on sale Sept. 15, close 
August 18th. Please make sure that copy is plainly 
written. All orders must be accompanied by remit- 


tance. Take advantage of the 10% discount allowed 
on six consecutive ads paid for in advance. Send your 
ad with remittance to BILL CORVELL, Classified 
Advertising Manager, OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 





Tarpon Record With a Fly Rod 


boat rolled. Line kept going out. I glanced 
at the reel. There wasn’t fifteeen yards 
left. Something had to happen. 

“Up he comes!” yelled Ted. 

The big fish rocketed out of a wave 
almost 200 yards away—like a silver 
projectile. We took line frantically. The 
tarpon jumped again. We got back more 
line. Another sharp run hit us. More 
line went out. But there was a comfort- 
able twenty-five yards left at the jump 
ending that run. Altogether, there were 
ten jumps during the fight, including 
two shark runs, one of them bad. 

You learn fast during such a battle. 
In playing a trout, your line is short 
and the tip takes the brunt of punish- 
ment. With 100 yards of line out, the 
upper part of the rod bends until the 
tip is blended into the line of the almost- 
level yardage that is out. This tends to 
throw the heaviest point of strain into 
the lower section of the rod. Unless you 
have the feel of it from a number of 
hours handling a fly rod on lighter fish, 
you stand a good chance of breaking the 
rod above the grip. 

A tarpon never sounds or sulks like 
a yellowtail or shark. The fact that he 
fights in the upper fifteen feet of water, 
is in favor of the fly rod. You couldn’t 
horse a heavy fish off the bottom with a 
trout rod, and you might be beaten by 
the style of fight. But with the high- 
jumping, surface battle a tarpon gives, 
you can win. 

By Ted’s dollar watch it was one hour 
and forty-two minutes before we brought 
our tarpon to the boat. I’ve caught a 
good many tarpon. But if all the sport 
experienced on heavier tackle were 
added together it wouldn’t equal the 
thrill of this one catch. With light 
tackle, it is wild instinct against such 
skill as you can muster. 


S THE silver fighter finally came 
along beside the boat, Ted caught the 
piano-wire leader. It scores as a “catch” 
when your guide touches the leader. 
In the excitement I'd forgotten to slip 
off the drag. The tarpon lunged. The 
rod broke, just above the grip, where the 
line had sawed notches. That was an 
accident after the catch was scored. 
Ted caught hold of him, and, with a 
great heave, had him over the side. 
“I’m bushed,” I admitted as Ted looked 
up to see if I wanted more of the same. 
“That's plenty for one day. Let’s hit for 
the dock.” 
Right then we didn’t think about hav- 
ing a record. As we ran in we began to 
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(Continued from page 31) 


speculate. Then get excited. By the 
time we docked we were keyed up. The 
measuring board lies on the dock and 
Barney Farley is the official keeper of 
records of fish caught and what tackle 
is used. Ted hauled the silver king to 
the dock planking. 

“Man!” said Barney Farley, coming 
at me. “Man, you’ve done something 
nobody else has done.” 

“We want your picture, doctor—you 
and Ted with the tarpon.” A photog- 
rapher was herding us toward the meas- 
uring board. 

“You’ve done something, man,” insisted 
Barney. 

I caught a glimpse of Ted’s face. 
Something was wrong. My guide looked 
as though he’d been sandbagged. Then 
I got the jolt. 

Beside the measuring board, near our 
fish, was another tarpon with a trout 
rod lying over it. Barney was measuring 
our fish. Ted turned to one of the other 
guides. 

“How long is that other one?” asked 
Ted. 

“Six foot, four inches, exactly.” 

“On that rod there?” 

“That’s what they say. Moore got him.” 

“Never mind, doctor,” said the pho- 
tographer. “You and Ted will go out 
tomorrow and beat six feet four.” 

I knew we wouldn’t do any such thing. 
You can’t go out just any day and do 
that job. They’re just too big a fish. 
We'd been lucky this Sunday. Ted felt 
the same way. Later in the evening he 
came to me quietly and said: 

“Doctor, let’s go down and measure 
those fish again. There was a lot of ex- 
citement down there this morning, and 
maybe we'll find out—” 

We sneaked, we measured, and we 
found out. The Moore fish had the half- 
inch advantage. Then we _ weighed 
Moore’s rod against mine. It weighed 
six ounces. 

“Well,” said Ted, wryly, “we claim the 
five-and-three-quarter-ounce record and 
Moore can claim the six-ounce one. 
That’s something.” 

I believe Ted felt lower about the 
whole thing than I did. 

We'd beaten the previous trout- rod 
record for taking tarpon, established 
by Miss Weber, with a five-feet, nine- 
inch fish. But Skipper Moore came in 
with that half inch to-top our catch. 

We went out the next day. And hit 
new ribbing when we returned that 
Monday evening. The papers were carry- 
ing the picture of the tarpon, Ted and 


me, saying that our fish was a new 
record. 

“You got your pictures in the paper,” 
said the dock gang, “but how come? 
What drag have you got? Moore’s tar- 
pon was larger.” 

“Don’t let ’em kid you, doc,” Barney 
kept repeating. “You’ve done some- 
thing no other man ever did.” 

“Let’s go up to the hotel,” Ted sug- 
gested. 

We went into a room, with fisher- 
men, a spot of Scotch, and a crap game 
gathered in conference. One of the 
skippers was paying quite a bit of at- 
tention to the Scotch. Communion with 
the spirits must have softened him, for 
he beckoned us into a corner, speaking 
quite earnestly. 

“Barney Farley’s giving it straight,” 
he said. “That other tarpon was taken 
on heavy tackle, they knew by the time 
you came you had something big, so 
they framed you, laying the trout rod 
over Moore’s fish. You hung up a record 
that light-tackle nuts will be trying to 
beat for some time to come. Don’t let 
’em tell you different.” 

Ted began grinning. I did, too. We 
came out of the dark corners. We held 
up our heads. Maybe we stuck out our 
chests. We had some reasonable cause, 
provided we didn’t get to stepping too 
high. 

For one whole day, the news services 
had been shooting the pictures of our 
catch all over the nation, proclaiming a 
new record for tarpon on a fly rod. While 
Ted and I had been the ones who made 
that news, we were a day late in getting 
it. 

That’s why, when another sportsman 
asks how we felt when we hung up that 
record, it seems the only answer possible 
is to tell the whole story. It hardly seems 
adequate to say, that for at least a day, 
we felt awfully uncertain and then 
mighty pleased. But this is how things 
happened. Altogether, it was an ex- 
perience I won’t soon forget. 


Burned-Out Bear 


WPA CREW, working in Rusk 

County, Wis., while burning slash 
along a township road, decided to 
get rid of a large pine stump. Brush was 
piled around the stump and set afire. 
As soon as the fire got hot, the crew was 
astonished to see a big black bear leap 
out of the stump, cool off by rolling in the 
snow, and then high-tail it for more dis- 
tant and less blistering areas. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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LICKING 
o 


OK, JOE... 


LETS GIVE 
THIS JORDAN 
BAY ATRY 
FOR TUNA 


ALL READY, MRS. 
FARRINGTON 


LEAVING THE DOCK—Young Chisie 
Farrington has her rod and reel all 
ready...Camels handy. “It’s time we 
were out on the bay, throwing herring!” 
she says to the guide...This tiny slip 
of a girl is out to catch big game—the 
mighty bluefin tuna that streak the 
waters off the coast of Nova Scotia! 


BROUGHT TO GAFF—in the fast time of 
1 hour and 38 minutes! Chisie Far- 
rington’s biggestcatch! The moment 
her hands are free, she smokes a 
Camel." When I'm tired,’’she says, 
“smoking Camels seems to fresh- 


en up my energy. I //ke them!” 
= 


Camels are a matchless blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


—Turkish and Domestic 


ONE SMOKER 


SHOVE HER OFF! 


A STRIKE—A giant tuna hooked! The 
fight is on! With a torpedo-like rush, 
the bluefin starts boring down — put- 
ting a tense strain on Chisie. Here’s 
where she shows that healthy nerves 
can “take it.” Yes, and in her own 
words she’s glad she smokes a cigarette 
that doesn’t jangle her nerves—Camels! 


PHOTOGRAPHED 
after catch was 
weighed in. 720 
pounds...9 feet, 
10 inches long! 
And she is a mere 
102 pounds! 


other cigarettes. Not in just one way 





-“”BLUE TORPEDO’ 


618 pounds heavier than the girl who caught it... 
MRS. S. KIP (Chisie) FARRINGTON ... wife of the famous 
fishing authority and author of ‘Atlantic Game Fishing”’ 


JUMPS clear out of water! The /irst 
time, the guide says, he’s ever seen a 
hooked tuna do ¢hat. Keeping a light 
drag, Chisie lets him run. Fighting-mad, 
that bluefin gives them a “Nova Scotia 
sleigh-ride” they'll mever forget! Soon 
Chisie shouts: “He looks all in. I’m 
going to put it to him.” 


THAT TUNA TRIED HARD TO PULL ME OVERBOARD. TENSE J 
MOMENTS LIKE THAT MAKE ME REALIZE HOW MUCH 
| DEPEND UPON HEALTHY NERVES_ AND HOW GLAD | 
AM THAT | SMOKE CAMELS. CAMELS NEVER JANGLE 
MY NERVES. AND WHEN IM TIRED, 
CAMELS GIVE MY ENERGY A'LIFT! 


TOO.. OH, IN SO MANY WAYS, 
CAMELS AGREE WITH ME! 





LIKE MILLIONS of other smokers, Mrs. Farring- 
ton notices a difference between Camels and 


but in 


many ways! Turn to Camels yourself. You'll 
discover that the costlier tobaccos in Camels 
do make a difference. Camel spends millions 


more to assure a finer, more delicate quality. 


PEOPLE DO Appreciate THE COSTLIER TOBACCOS In camets 


THEY ARE THE LARGEST-SELLING CiGarerte in AMERICA 





«wort. CAMELS AGREE WITH ME!" 


Those who grow tobacco 


—know tobacco 


That’s why tobacco growers 


smoke Camels 


Copyrix 8, R Reynolds Toba ‘ Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


Marvin Speight, well- 
known tobacco planter, 
& knows quality tobaccos 
- } like his A-B-C’s. He 
“fas says: “I know Camel 
gets the finer grades. They bought the 
best of my crops last year. We grow- 
ers most always smoke Camels.’’ 





Experienced planters 
like William Vandiford 
know tobacco from both 
sides of the fence. “We 


grow it and we see it 
auctioned,’’ he explains. “I saw my 
best grades sold to Came! last auction 
time. I smoke Camels too 














